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No matter how long you have been a victim of the 
expensive, unhealthful nicotine and smoke habit, this 
amazing scientific (easy to use) 7-day' formula will 
help you to stop smoking — IN JUST SEVEN Days! 
Countless thousands who have broken the vicious 
Tobacco Habit now fee! better, look better — actually 
feel healthier because they breath clean, cool fresh 
air into their lungs instead of the stultifying Tobacco 
tar, Nicotine, and Benzo Pyrene — all these irritants 
that come from cigarettes and cigars. You can't, lose 
anything but the Tobacco Habit by trying this 
amazing, easy method — You Can Stop Smoking! 
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SEND NO MONEY 

Aver. 1V2-Pack per Day Smoker 
Spends $125.90 per Year 

Let ut prove to you that smoking is nothing more than 
a repulsive habit that sends unhealthful impurities into 
your mouth, throat and lungs ... a habit that does you 
no good and may result in harmful physical reactions. 
Spend those tobacco $$S on useful, healthgiving benefits 
for yourself and your loved ones. Send NO Money! Just 
mail the Coupon on our absolute Money-Back Guarantee 
that this 7-Day test will help banish your desire for 
tobacco — not for days or weeks, but FOREVER! Mail 
the coupon today. 


-TOBACCO NERVES... 
IN JUST 7 DAYS 


HOW HARMFUL 
ARE CIGARETTES 
AND CIGARS? 

Numerous Msdical lepers h««e been 
written about the •*!!, harmful sHecti 
of Tobacco Ireath, Tobacco Heart, 
Tobacco lunqi. Tobacco Mouth, To- 
bacco Nervouincti . . . Now. hare at 
last is the amatinq casy-to-take scien- 
tific discovery that helps destroy your 
desire to smoke in lust 7 Dayt-*^r it 
won't cost you one cent. Mail the cou- 

f )en today— the only thinq you can 
eose is the offensive, eipensive. un- 
healthful smoking habit! 


ATTENTION 
DOCTORS; 

Doctor, we can help 
you. too! Many Doctors 
are unwilling victims to 
the repulsive Tobacco 
Habit. We make the guarantee to you. 
too. Doctor. (A Guarantee that most 
Doctors dare not make to their own 
patients) ... If this sensational dis- 
covery does not banish your craving 
for tobacco forever . . your money 
cheerfully refunded. 



YOU WILL LOSE THE DESIRE TO SMOKE IN 7 DATS ...OR NO COST TO YOU 



Here's What 
Happens When 
You Smoke . . . 

The nicotine laden imoke 
you inhale becomee depos- 
ited on your throat and 
lungs . . . (The average 
Smoker does this 300 times 
o day!) Nicotine Irritates 
the Mucous Membranes of 
the respiratory tract and 
Tobacco Tar injures those 
membranes. Stop Tobacco 
Cough, Tobacco Heart, To- 
bacco Breath . . . Banish 
smoking forever, or no cost 
to you. Moil the coupon 

DOW. 
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to take, pleasant, no after-taste. If you haven't broken the smoking 
habit forever . . . return empty carton in 10 Days for prompt refund. 
Mail the coupon now. 
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E very writer carries (usually in his 
head) a file of story ideas he plans 
to use at some future time. I was a free- 
lance w^riter for quite some time, but now 
I am an editor and will have no further 
use for my idea file. So I’m passing it 
on to you. If you would like to be a 
writer yourself and make lots of money, 
all you have to do is get a typewriter and 
a ream of paper, and go to work. Also, 
don’t forget to buy an eraser. At some 
point in your long, successful- writing 
career, you will need one. An eraser and 
some ideas. So here are soriie ideas. And 
good luck in your search for an eraser. 

F irst story idea: A man lives in a 
ground-floor apartment and spends a 
good deal of time looking out his window. 
He sees, 6 n the opposite coi'nei', a stun- 
ning blonde walking a dog with a green 
tail and green ears. On the following day, 
at the same time, he sees the same dog- 
being walked by a stunning red head. 
The next day a beautiful brunette does 
the chore. On the fourth day, the dog is 
walked by a man in a top hat wearing 
a cape with a green lining that matches 
the tail and the ears of the dog’. Now 
our hero is in-rigued. He wants to know 
Wjiat’s going- on over there. .So will your 
leader. 

S ECOND story idea: Our protagonist 
has received an anonymous phone call 
concerning- his wife. This causes him to 
take a day off and watch his home from 
a vantage point nearby. At nine-thirty, a 
wan carrying- a vacuum cleaner knocks 
on the front door and is admitted. The 
wan leaves, but returns latej- with a very 
small package. Again he enters, leaves, 
and returns with a huge box. Fascinated, 
cur hero watches the man enter and 
exit all day long with all manner of 
crates and packages. Finally our hero 
goes in to investigate these stra:if’e go- 
ings-on. There is no one inside but his 
wife. No boxes, no crates, no-hing. The 
wife says she has been alone all day 
and that there were no callers. Our hero 
demands to know what goes on. So will 


your reader. 

T hird story idea. Our hero is sitting 
alone in his apartment. It is late 
evening and the lights have not been 
turned on. The door to his apartment 
opens, and a stunning girl, dressed com- 
pletely in black, cn'vers. Our hero can 
see by the light of a street lamp shin- 
ing- through the window, that she is 
frightened. She goes to his phone, dials 
a number and waits. A moment later, 
she speaks into the phone, saying, “I’m 
scared. I’ll go no further with this 
affair.” We do not hear the answer from 
the other end, but our hero sees the girl 
tremble from fear and weakness. In a 
moment she says, “But what’s wrong with 
your old club foot? No one can tell the 
difference.” Then: “Very v/ell. I’ll leave 
the things bh the desk.” The girl places 
some articles beside the phone and leaves, 
unaware that she has been watched. Our 
hero goes to the phone table and finds 
a small gold ke-y, sponge-rubber black- 
jack — entirely harmless — and a half- 

burned pink candle from a birthday cake. 
Our hero wants to know the answers. So 
will your reader. 

F ourth story idea. A scientist, seek- 
ing a clue 10 the reason for Man- 
kind’s existence, mal;e.s contact ' wilh 
some extrateri-esti'ial beings via highly 
sensitive radio beams. He listens in on 
their discourses but cannot, of c-ource, 
understand the lang-aage. He . spends 
years translating and comes up witii the 
appalling knowledge that ours is not the 
sublime destiny that vee imagined. That 
we are, in reality, nothing- more than 
deadly disease germs contaminaiing a 
huge entity the scope of which we can- 
not even conceive. This entity is under 
the care of an equally huge doctor who 
is trying to destroy us in the same manner 
our doctors are trying to isolate and 
deoiroy us without destroying the earth 
and the universe at the same time. 

So now you have several plot ideas and 
you are on the way. Good luck again. 

PWF 
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BEYOND THE SUN 1 


Can you lake the present and extrapolate 
the future? Can you visualize a well - 
ordered, Utopian World of the Future? 
Ha! You're due lor some big surprises 
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AMAZING STORIES 


G RAMPS STRETCHED huge- 
ly, then settled back in his 
chair again. Lighting an old- 
fashioned cigarette, he inhaled deeply 
and glanced at the sun-filled country- 
side. Fresh spring air blew softly 
across the porch where he sat. bearing 
with it the smell of growing things. 

Billy, his grandson, looked up from 
his studies. “What started the Age of 
Centralization, Cramps?” he asked. 

Cramps pursed his lips. . “Kind of 
hard to say. Order to know what 
started it, you’d almost have to get 
into the minds of the men responsible. 
How far are you in modern history?” 

“I’m just past the Second World 
War.” 

“Do you understand how that wu’-r 
started?” 

Billy nodded. “I think so. Cramps. 
At least, it seems pretty clear. The 
part that I simply don’t understand is 
w'hy everyone got together the way 
they did.” 

“Well, that’s hard to explain too, 
Billy, w'ithout going over a lot of dk- 
tails and that would take a lot of 
time.” 

Billy shrugged his shoulders. “I 
haven’t got anything to do, Cramps. 
I’d kind of like to hear about it. A'ou 
never have talked much about the 
past.” 

“I guess I haven’t,” Cramns a'h'df- 
ted, “but I don’t usually think too 
much about it. The history of the 
w'orld is a pretty sordid affair rp 
until the Reclamation.” 

“Come on. Cramps,” Billy coaxed. 
“I’ve got to write a thesis on this 
next month and I sure can’t do it 
with the material I’ve got now.” 

“Well, I — don’t really know where 
to begin,” Cramps said hesitantly. 

“Why don’t you start with the 
property system. That’s something 
I don’t understand either. How did 
the tycoons get other people to give 


them those big fabricating plants?” 

Cramps chiickled. “Well, they 
didn’t exactly give all that land and 
equipment away. It worked something 
like this. In those days, a man was 
born into this world with nothing, he 
was educated in public’r-' owned 
schools and, when he got to be a young 
man, he would go out and look for a 
job.” 

“You mean, he’d sell himself into 
voluntary slavery!” 

“That’s about it,” Cramps replied, 
“but he had to. The employer, as the 
tycoon was called, actually didn’t 
have . any authority. A man would 
agree to work for him for so many 
hours and he would receive so many 
certificates which were good in 
trade.” 

“Those certificates were called 
money, -weren’t they. Cramps?” 

a-yH-^TS RICHT, son. and there 
certainly was all kinds of it. 
Well, let’s get back to our young 
man. Let’s suppose he worked for 
eight hours a day and yet he made 
enough money or trade certificates in 
four hours to exchange for all of his 
needs. Then, half of what he earned, 
he could sa\-e by giving his certifi- 
cates to a bank to keep for him.” 

Billy nodded. “I follow you so far, 
Cramps. Co ahead.’’ 

“'Well, each year, the bank would 
pay this young man interc.st, as it was 
called. That is, they wmuld give him 
Cvo or three percent of his sum in 
the bank in addition to what he had 
saa.'cd. This v.'.-’s given i;i r-Aurn for 
the privilege of letting the bank use 
his morrey for that year.” 

Billy sighed. “I don’t see how the 
banks could get very far doing that.’’ 

Cramps laughed. “You can take it 
from me, they did. The banks would 
loan this money to people who need- 
ed it and charge them a small suiji 
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for its use. The sum that they 
charged borrowers was quite a bit 
more than what they paid out as in- 
terest.” 

“You mean, the banks didn't do 
anything but just sit and pass other 
people’s money back and forth? They 
actually didn’t do a thing produc- 
tive?” 

“That’s right,” Cramps smiled, 
“but we’re digressing. Let’s catch up 
with our hero. Years have gone by 
now and our young man has grown 
past middle age. He’s been saving 
everything he could and he’s been 
earning more and more money as his 
e.’iperience makes him more valuable 
to the tycoon. Then one day, our 
man goes to the bank and takes out 
all his money and looks around for a 
place to invest it. That is, he wants to 
put it somewhere where it will pay 
him more than it does in the bank. 
Let’s suppose he goes up to see his 
own employer. He says to him, ‘See 
here. I’ve worked for you for many 
years and I’ve saved all this money. 
Xow I want to be a business man like 
yourself.’ ” 

“VLell, his employer looks at the 
money and says, ‘My business is worth 
twenty times what you have here but 
I’ll tell you what I’ll do." I’ll sell you 
one twentieth of this concern and I’ll 
put you in charge of part of the 
business.’ Our man likes this idea so 
he does it and, from then on, he’s no 
longer an employee. He’s a tycoon.” 

FRILLY’S F.\CE mirrored his lively 
interest. 

“.\fter the second World War was 
over,” Cramps continued, “the secret of 
atomic energy was known but it was 
kept by the military and it was sev- 
eral years before they let the world 
use it. Even then it was under such 
crippling restrictions that no one 
knew much about its management. The 


country I was born in was on the 
verge of a revolution or civil war. The 
first users of atomic power were given 
wide publicity in the hope it might 
prevent the coming revolt. I remember 
only vaguely the headlines in the 
newspapers as, one after another, the 
big industrialists were given permis- 
sion to use atomic power. For a while, 
we all thought it w'as the beginning of 
a new era and, in a manner of speak- 
ing, it was.” 

“The national work week was cut 
down and there was plenty for every- 
one. But, only the big tycoons were 
given permission to use atomic power 
and, little by little, they fojrced out the 
little businesses. The little ones 
couldn’t afford to compete with the 
big ones so they went into bankruptcy 
or, in most cases, sold their holdings 
to the big companies. Along about 
this time, we began to notice that the 
forests were dying and things just 
wouldn’t grow. Some scientist de- 
clared that he had found a new par- 
ticle in the atomic structure and this 
particle was the one that was killing 
all the trees and plant life.” 

“That was the nucleatron, wasn’t 
it?” Billy asked. 

Cramps nodded. “That was it, all 
right, and it was there, too. The big 
corporations said there wasn’t any 
such thing and went right on using *■ 
their unshielded power generators 

while the rest of the folks sat around 
and watched the forests disappear, the 
meadows become barren and the whole 
of the North America turn into a 
desert. While this was going on, these 
big companies were merging with other 
big companies until they were too gi- 
gantic to even imagine. With the soil 
dead and unproductive, the com- 
panies were even the only pro- 

ducers of food. Then, little by little, 
they extended themselves until they 

had a grip on the whole world, 
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“There weren’t any real govern- 
ments. To be sure, they still had 
names but the companies had the 
power. Finally, there were only five 
big corporations, Power, Inc., Trans- 
portation, Inc., Communications, Inc., 
Food, Inc., and Fabrication, Inc, 
There wasn’t one small business in all 
the world, not even a pencil peddler. 
Every man, woman and child, even 
new-born babies, was technically an 
employee of one of these colossi. A man 
was born and raised and died in the 
service of one company whose service 
he could not leave without inviting star- 
vation. There was no recourse to law 
except the company’s law and the 
company’s police force. There were 
no elections; there was no individual 
freedom. Yet, there was no want and 
almost everyone was satisfied because 
he didn’t know any better. 

“The companies traded freely 
among themselves apparently in per- 
fect harmony with no one infringing 
on another’s field. But underneath, 
there was tension, strain and dis- 
trust and, occasionally, people would 
di.sappear, never to be heard from 
again. The population was concen- 
trated in huge cities with most of the 
land a desert. The companies didn’t do 
anything to correct this because it 
gave them an iron grip on the people 
of the world. The biggest of these 
cities was Transinc I, which was on 
the narrow neck of land that joined 
what once had been North and South 
America. From the air it gleamed like 
a box of jewels. It was over a hun- 
dred miles long and fifty miles wide 
and stretched from sea to sea. Great 
resilient roads, thirty lanes wide, led 
to the north and south carrying the 
goods of the world by land. Harbors 
stretched the length of the city on 
both sides of the isthmus. In each of 
these great harbors, giant cranes lifted 
the complete cargo section out of the 


immense ocean carriers and trundled 
them overland swiftly on their beryl- 
nickel rails. Some of these sections 
were stacked like cord wood in gigan- 
tic, roofless warehouses but others 
were carried the complete fifty-mile 
trip from ocean to ocean and, there, 
fitted neatly into the hulls of other 
cargo carriers. 

iijN SPITE of the massiveness of 
the works involved, the noise 
was hardly audible and even the giant 
cranes rolled over their diamond-hard 
rdils with only a sigh of wind around 
their .straddled legs. 

“To the south of the city, twelve 
overhead mono-rail cargo trains sped 
swiftly to and from the great air ter- 
minal. This great man-made plateau, 
six hundred square miles in area, saw 
the daily arrival and departure of over 
ninety thousand air and strato craft. 
These varied in size from single-place 
atomic jet planes to the mammoth gra- 
vity-beam-supported strato liners. 

“The metropolitan center of the city 
was a circle^approximately twenty-five 
miles in diameter in which almost half 
of the three hundred million employees 
of Transinc were housed. The remain- 
der of the employees were located in 
the eleven subsidiary transportation 
centers throughout the world. Almost 
in the very center of the city, in the 
shadow of the eight-hundred-story 
Transinc administration building, stood 
the one-hundred-story Cominc build- 
ing, the outlet for Communications, 
Inc. It was directly connected to the 
equally vast city of Cominc, surround- 
ing what was once San Francisco bay 
like a huge mouth preparing to engulf a 
tiny morsel. The connection was an 
intangible, invisible beam stretching 
like a thread through the Cominc re- 
lay station to the disbursement cen- 
ter in Cominc. As compared to the 
huge blue and white buildings of Tran- 
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ginc, the Cominc building was small. 
It stood out only by the bright swirl- 
ing red and yellow of its plasto-mar- 
ble shell.” 

CHAPTER II 

THE top floor of the Cominc 
building, Dr. Simon B. Kirk, the 
Divisional Director, sat in his palatial 
offices. He was young to be the holder 
of such an exalted position, only 
thirty-one. His brilliance and achieve- 
ment in pioneering the polar automatic 
relay stations had put him in line to 
become the next president of the com- 
pany. His future was assured and he 
was smuglv satisfied with himself. His 
vigorous outdoor life had left its mark. 
Fe was ta” 1 and had steady 

blue eyes. His dark hair held just a 
suggestion of a wave vrhich he hourly 
tried to remove with a comb. 

He leaned back in his chair look- 
ing at the panoramic view of the im- 
mense city through the wide panes of 
t'-.'^nc- c’-ent plastic that formed the 
walls of his offices. This also enabled 
him to see the b'’’'”"co of his offices 
yet remain unseen himself. He mus- 
in.Tv watched the golden sunset and 
the lights, winking on all over the city 
li'-° earthbound stars. His rosy dreams 
of the future were interrupted by the 
melodious signal of his desk ’visor. 
S’mon touched the gleaming chromium 
bar at its base and the ’visor sprang 
into brilliant life. The normally un- 
troubled face of the District Chief En- 
gineer apneared before him with tight 
lines of worry around his eyes. 

“Yes, Hsisman. What is it?” Kirk 
a.=ked brusquely, 

‘T don’t like to trouble you with the 
problems of the engineering depart- 
ment, sir,” Heisman began, ‘Tut we’ve 
had service interrupted four times 
this week. We can’t find anything 
wrong with the relay station and I 
was just wondering, sir, if you would 


mind giving me a hand. I don’t mind 
admitting I’m stumped.” 

Simon Kirk’s momentary annoyance 
didn’t register on his face. “After 
all,” he reflected, “this is part of my 
job.” Aloud, he said crisply, “X'ot at 
all, Heisman. I’ll be down in three 
minutes.” 

With a flick of his finger, Simon 
turned off the ’visor and got to his 
feet. Punctually, three minutes later, 
the gravity lift lowered him to the 
first sub-level of the Engineering De- 
partment. He stepped through the 
ma/e of controls which operated the 
vast communications center and into 
tb.c Chief Engineer’s office in time to 
catch the last words of the Chief En- 
gineer who was speaking to one of 
his assistants. 

“—if the big shot doesn’t get 
in the saddle. I’ll bet he doesn’t know' 
that service was off for thirty seconds 
yesterday.” 

Kirk answered tranquilly, “In- 
deed I do, Heisman. In fact, I sent a 
memo to the Chief asking for an 
inspector to check on the trouble.” 

Heisman’s jaw set grimly. The ar- 
rival of an inspector would mean 
that he would be removed from au- 
thority until the investigation was 
over. “There wasn’t any need of doing 
that, sir,” he said plaintively. “I’m 
sure I can find the trouble if I’m 
given a little more time.” 

“You’ve already had a week,” Kirk 
answered stiffly, “and you are only 
allowed four days under company 
law to find interruptions. You should 
have notified me three days ago if you 
wanted to avoid an investigation.” 

JJEISMAN said nothing and hand- 
ed the small bundle of blue in- 
terruptions-of-service sheets to his su- 
perior. Kirk studied them intensely 
and then looked up. 

“The inspector won’t arrive until to- 
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morrow but I’ll go out to the relay sta- 
tion tonight. The monitors show no 
breaks here or in Disbursement. If I 
can find the trouble and correct it to- 
night, I won’t have you relieved. 
Otherwise — ” Kirk left the thought 
unfinished and abruptly left the 
room. He turned as he reached the 
gravity lift. “Remain here in the of- 
fice,” he ordered. “I’ll contact you at 
0130.” Then the liik whisked him out 
of sight. 

There was a slight haze around 
the air terminal and dew was begin- 
ning to settle as Kirk walked across 
the grassy sward to the control tow- 
er. He stepped through the doorway 
onto the escalator and rode to the top 
of the tower. The control chief was 
listening intently to weather reports 
and didn’t notice Simon’s entrance. He 
stood by the door waiting for the 
chief to finish his listening. In a few 
minutes he snapped off the instru- 
ment and turned to see Kirk stand- 
ing there. 

“Why, Dr. Kirkl I didn’t hear you 
come in!” The man smiled brightly 
and extended an enthusiastic hand. 
“Certainly glad to see you again! Re- 
member the time I was commanding 
that strato liner? Boy, I sure thought 
I was going to wrap that boiler around 
a mountain! I would have, too, if you 
hadn’t found my position. I don’t 
know how you Cominc boys do it!” he 
went on still pumping Kirk’s- hand 
with Homeric gusto. Simon was taken 
back by this verbal monsoon. 

“Ah — , of course, of course, — ah, 
happy to see you again Captain — , 
ah — ” Kirk racked his brain but all he 
could think of was Windbag. 

“Wingate! Don’t tell me you’ve for- 
gotten your old pal Captain Wingate! 
Only it isn’t Captain any more! It’s 
Commandant Wingate now! Lots more 
credits every payday. Say, how about 


doing the city with me tonight? I’m 
off in an hour. Nothing’s too good for 
my old pal!” 

At this point, Wingate punctuated 
his sentences with violent blows on 
Kirk’s unprotected back. Such pul- 
monary and muscular development is 
only attained by ship captains after 
decades of service. 

Kirk’s purpose leaped to mind with 
the aspect of a life preserver to a 
drowning man. “I’d love to, some 
other time, Commandant,” he began 
tactfully, “but I’ve got some work 
to do tonight. I’m going out to the- 
relay station and I'd like to use a 
'Transinc messenger ’copter instead of 
one of our own. I’d like to do a little 
scouting around without being no- 
ticed.” 

SOONER said than done!” 
the older man bellowed. The 
Commandant drew a red flight order 
out of his desk and, after quickly pe- 
rusing the flowing auto-file, dropped 
the sheet into the machine and pressed 
one of the multitudinous buttons 
on its surface. The auto-file purred 
briefly and made clucking noises like 
an overmaternal hen as it automati- 
cally recorded flight data on the 
sheet. The hum died and a white re- 
lease card slid out of a slot bearing 
all the pertinent data about the craft. 
At the same instant, the service man 
in the hangar would be receiving in- 
structions on a ’visor about preparing 
the ship for flight. 

“I wonder.” Simon said hesitantly, 
“if I could keep this a secret? You 
know the company rules don’t allow 
me to operate another company’s 
equipment without special — p^ermis- 
sion.” 

“Surest thing in the world!” ex- 
claimed AVingate, and he added his 
own name to the card with a laborious 
flourish. 
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Kirk reached for the proffered 
card just as the Commandante 
launched into an anecdote about his 
colorful past that threatened to 
assume the proportions of Buckle’s 
“History of Civilization.” Simon 
tried a hasty retreat toward the es- 
calator but the older man followed 
him in hot pursuit, the walls echoing 
and re-echoing to the hero sm and 
sagacity of the redoubtable \'7ingate. 
Finally, the escalator carried Kirk 
away from the ever-mounting din at 
the top of the tower. 

Simon walked rapidly toward the 
hangars, glancing over his shoulder 
apprehensively as if in fear of being 
overtaken by the braying Comman- 
dant in his resplendent uniform. The 
silence was almost oppressive. .Yt last 
he reached the hangars and, inside, the 
service chief glanced briefly at the 
four silver embroidered triangles on 
the lapels of Kirk’s jacket. He re- 
ceived Simon’s card with a deferential 
nod and crisply led him outside to a 
blue and white messenger ’copter whose 
overhead blades were still folded. 

“There she is, sir,” the service chief 
announced. “Will there be anything 
else?” 

TH.^NK you,” Kirk replied. 

He settled himself in the cock- 
pit and fastened the plasti-glass bub- 
ble tightly over him. He noted with 
.<^3me re’ief tl t the craft was prac- 
tically identical in design to his own 
company’s. A brief touch of the mas- 
ter switch and the great blades un- 
folded overhead. The atomic motor’s 
hum raised in pitch. Simon pressed the 
takeoff button and waited for an an- 
swering note through his loud speak- 
er from the control tower. Then, a 
great wave of sound swept over the 
plane, penetrating its nearly sound- 
proof body. 

“Hi there, Dr. Kirk I” The be- 


medaled figure of the Commandant 
charged across the field toward him 
like a gold-braided rhinoceros. 

Viciously, Kirk ramped the ascen- 
sion lever to its full position. With 
a surge of power, the craft leaped up- 
ward. Soon the buildings below took 
on the proportions of toys but, even 
then, Simon imagined he could still 
hear the stentorian tones of the ex- 
cantain. 

Kirk adjusted the controls and set 
the auto-pilot for the four-hour trip. 
Darkness completely cloaked the earth 
and, as the lights of the city were 
swept away behind, only the instru- 
ments gave indication that the craft 
was moving at all. Simon amused him- 
self with the ship’s televisor, listen- 
ing and observing the three-hundred- 
piece symphony of Power, Inc. This 
program was succeeded by an insipid 
episode from the daily life of an equal- 
ly insipid characterization of mother- 
hood. The observer was left in no 
doubt that this was presented by the 
Crystol Soap Division of Food, Inc. 
The announcer stressed three times 
the spelling of the word, Crystol. 
With a vague feeling of nausea, Si- 
mon snapped the ’visor off and de- 
cided that the program was the great- 
est inspiration for UN sanitation he 
had ever heard. The heroine of the 
story could only have achieved her 
present mental state by eating as well 
as washing with the stuff. Kirk com- 
forted himself with the thought that 
listeners of public entertainment had 
suffered under the same drivel from 
soap manufacturers for longer than 
he could remember. 

He wondered whether or not the 
’visor would pick up an Eastern 
Hemisphere station and switched it 
back on. The set responded prompt- 
ly by bringing him the face and voice 
of an E. H. announcer. He was prat- 
tling in rapid-fire Russian and remind- 
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ed Simon of a machine gun with in- 
flection. His limited understanding of 
Russian couldn’t hope to cope with 
this so Kirk retuned the set to the lo- 
cal station. 

The local entertainment channel had 
just ended the daily episode of the 
soap program. It was one of the few 
sponsored programs on the air. Kirk 
had tuned in just in time to hear the 
announcer say, “C-R-Y-S-T-O-L! 
Crystol! The soap of Crystol purity!” 

Soon a group of amateurs appeared 
and presented Shakespeare’s “Julius 
Caesar.” It was wholly uninspired but 
unoffensive. Just as one of the char- 
acters completed a hammy “Et tu, 
Brute,” the screen broke into a dis- 
play of pyrotechnics. Geometric shapes 
and shadows flitted across the screen; 
polychromatic, amorphous shapes were 
born and died too quickly for the eye 
to see their outline. There was black- 
ness for an instant, then the stage 
sprang into view again. Someone 
stood over Caesar, looking for all the 
world as though he would give vent 
to a Tarzan yell of triumph. Caesar 
was now stretched out full length, 
making horrible gasping sounds. 

Kirk turned the set off and stared 
at its blank, idiotic face. “Interrup- 
tion number five!” he muttered. “And 
what an interruption!” 

TT WAS UNLIKE anything that 
Simon had ever seen. His concen- 
tration was broken by the sharp 
warning of the landing signal and the 
craft began to descend rapidly. He 
cut the automatic controls and land- 
ed the ship directly in front of the re- 
lay station. 

At first, everything seemed perfect- 
ly normal. Then Simon noticed with 
a queer feeling in the pit of his stom- 
ach, that the door of the station was 
slightly ajar. He reached inside of his 
jacket, detached the tiny needle gun 


and removed the safety. Opening the 
hatch as quietly as possible, Kirk 
jumped down to the ground. To Kirk, 
the crunching of his boots on the sand 
was loud enough to wake the dead. 
Gently, he toed the door open, bold- 
ing a small inspection light in his left 
hand and the needle gun in his right. 
No matter who or what it was, he was 
confident that one or two anesthetic 
charged needless would render it hors 
de combat. The sharp beam of the 
inspection light swept over the interior 
of the building and came to rest on 
the face of a middle-aged man. 

The man’s voice was deep and reso- 
nant. “You needn’t shoot,” he said 
calmly. “I have my hands in the air.” 

Kirk watched him intently as he 
snapped the emergency lights on. The 
man was tall and looked strong in 
spite of his advanced years. His snow- 
white hair was thick and was swept 
back in a smooth pompadour. His dress 
was much the same as Kirk’s except 
for the heavy holster that hung at his 
hip. Simon gingerly disarmed him be- 
fore speaking. 

“You know that this is an offense 
punishable by death, don’t you?” 
Simon asked heavily, indicating the 
man’s atomic blaster which he had 
just lifted. “Every company has a law 
against possession of one of these. 
You also know that being within one 
hundred feet of this building is 
punishable by death.” 

“I had only to pull the trigger on 
that and I wouldn’t have to face exe- 
cution,” the man pointed out. “You 
were clearly outlined in the doorway.” 

Kirk regarded him in speechless 
puzzlement. 

The man continued. “If you had 
been in a company plane, I would 
have fled before you landed. As it 
was, you did catch me off guard but 
I reasoned correctly that only a high 
official of Cominc could obtain the 
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use cT a Transinc craft. I thought it 
would be worth gambling m3' life to 
talk to you. I haven’t too much to 
lose. I’m getting old.” 

“Just what did you want to know 
that’s worth risking 3'our life for?” 
Simon asked cautiously. 

“I didn’t want to ask you any- 
thing,” was the reply. “I wanted to 
tell you something, Dr. Simon Bolivar 
Kirk!” 

Kirk raised an eyebrow. “You know 
ms?” 

The man chuckled softly. “Doesn’t 
ever3'one? You were quite the pioneer 
a few years back.” 

Simon smiled in spite of himself. 
“How did 3mu know I’d come here?” 

“I didn’t. I hadn’t even hoped you 
would. I just knew it would be some- 
body up in the top brackets.” 


KIRK prompted some- 
what impatiently, “what was 
so important?” 

“If you please,” the intruder asked, 
“may I lower my arms? They’re 
growing awfully tired. I assure you 
I’m unarmed.” 

Simon studied him briefly and then 
nodded his assent. 

The stranger replied, “Thank you. 
Now as to my purpose, first I must 
te-l you that I’m not an employee of 
any corporation. I didn’t like being a 
slave like vou.” 


Kirk colored slightly and barked, 
“I’m not a s’ave! I’m a Divisional 
Directo'r! ” 


The white-haired man waved his 
hand as though dismissing the inter- 
ruption. “Xo one can tel! me what to 
do,” he w'ent on, “and neither can 
anyone kill me if he feels like it in 
my own, land.” 

“Your own land?” Simon repeated 
blankly. 

“Do you think everyone is content 
to be a slave?” the man asked gently. 


Kirk bit out, “I repeat! I am not 
a slave!” 

“Oh, yes, you are,” the man contra- 
dicted, “a high-salaried, straw-boss 
slave but a slave none the less! The 
company can break you just as easi- 
ly and quickly as it could its lowest 
worker.” 

Simon’s face became a brighter 
crimson. “That’s the third offense 
punishable by death,” he snarled, “try- 
ing to undermine our company gov- 
ernmental system ! ” 

“Can they shoot me three times?’' 
the man asked with grim humor. 

“Go on,” Simon said gratingly, “you 
must have something else to say. You 
can’t just be trying to make your 
death a certainty for nothing!” 

The intruder smiled a little. “T ad- 
mit I’m not more anxious to die 
than you are but I’m afraid that I 
don’t seem to be converting you too 
easily. Possibly I banked too much 
on your name.” 

Kirk’s puzzlement must have been 
apparent for the stranger elaborated. 

“Have you never heard of your 
namesake, Simon Bolivar? I’ve always 
been one of his greatest admirers. In 
fact, reading his life led me to be- 
come a free man.” 

It would be untrue to say that Kirk 
had never heard of Simon Bolivar but 
the name aroused only the vaguest 
response in his consciousness. 

“As a matter of fact,” the stranger 
added, “I’ve carried that book with 
me as a good luck charm ever since 
I read it. It looks like the charm has 
run out, though, so if you’ll accept itj 
I’ll give it to you.” 

The man reached into the pocket 
of his jacket and Simon’s hand tight- 
ened on his gun. The man brought 
forth a small, leather-bound book and 
Simon’s hand relaxed. He accepted 
the book without comment, glanced at 
the cover and noted the plainly printed 
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title, THE LIBERATOR. 

Simon began to wonder what he ?/as 
going to do with this man. He had 
been accused of being both cruel and 
tyrannical but he liked to think of 
himself as just and humane. Simon 
tried rationalization, “.\fter all,” he 
reasoned, “this man is calm and con- 
vincing but his sentiments clearly, 
show him to be insane.” That was 
itIHNS.ANE! Just a harmless lunatic 
in spite of the blaster. 

jE^IRK REC.\LLED the tales he had 
heard of men on isolated patrol 
duty losing their minds. The explana- 
tion was brilliantly simple. He felt 
a sudden sympathy for the demented 
man. 

“If you promise me one thing.” 
Simon began cautiously, “I’ll not take 
you back with me.” 

“Go on,” said the man with an in- 
scrutable smile. 

“If you’ll promise r'^ver to go near 
a Cominc relay'station again and give 
me the key you used to open this 
door, I’ll let you go free,” he fm- 
ished. 

“Sounds fedr enough,” the man as- 
sented, handing' him a small gleaming 
key. 

“.\11 right, you c.an go,” Kirk said. 
IVhen the stranger reached the door. 
Simon stopped him and handed him 
the blaster. After all, he couldn’t leave 
him unarmed in this barren wilderness 
that had once been the Lmited States. 
Besides, he had to dispose of the 
blaster in some way. Its presence 
w'ould be hard to explain. 

The man bowed his head a little, 
accepted the weapon and departed. 

riMON BEGAN an mspection of 
the station to see what damage 
there was, if any. After forty-five min- 
utes of searching, he found nothing, 
nothing, that is, except two tiny marks 


like scratches on the windings of the 
modulator coil. It wasn't until then 
that Kirk remembered the strange 
images he had seen on the screen. Had 
a coil merely been shorted, it would 
have produced no image, only blank- 
ness. 

“Probably some hazy experiment 
the man thought up in his loneliness,” 
Kirk mu.sed. He glanced ?t his chron- 
ometer. “0126,” he said a’oj.!d. Quick- 
ly turning off the lights, S’mon locked 
the door. He walked out to the wait- 
ing ship, absently dropping the key 
into his pocket on the way. Seating 
himself once more in the craft, Kirk 
pres.sed the call button on the ’visor. 
The Cominc operator’s o'easantly im- 
passive face a opeared. Her eyes wid- 
ened as she recognized her superior. 

“Your connection, sir?” she inquired. 

Simon heard the stranger’s voice in 
his brain repeating, “SL.WES!” He 
squelched the thought abrupt’y. 

“G-t me Coininc, 109.” He pause!, 
then ai led, “please.” 

The operator’s face looked .down- 
ward fa' a rno' 0 '‘'n. f' ni the vi w 
snapped to the t.ece of the .\ssistant 
Engineer. 

“Heisman. please,” "llrk requested. 

The assistant averted his eyes for 
a fraction of a second and said in h’s 
ingratiatmg \-oice. “hir. Flei'^man w's 
taken ill. sir, and had to go home, 
liay I ser\e you in any way?” 

“No — . I guess — not.” Simon am- 
S'wered slow'y. “That's alt. Good 
night.” 

The assistant smiled briefly before 
his face disappeared. 

Kirk frowned in speculation. He'il 
be wdlling to bet that licLman wasn c 
sick. He aroused himself and prepare 1 
the ship for flight. .\s he took off, he 
hoped he could catch a few hoars’ 
sleep before arriving home. He would 
need some in order to face the inspec- 
tor tomorrow. 
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CHAPTER III 

jpROMPTLY at 523, the landing sig- 
nal sounded again rousing Simon 
from his fitful nap. He stretched and 
looked below. The machine had per- 
formed its duties faithfully for it was 
suspended a thousand feet above the 
field. He signalled the control tower 
and the controlman’s sleepy face light- 
ed the screen, perfunctorily giving di- 
rections for landing. The background 
of sound around the controlman car- 
ried no highlights of Commandant 
Wingate’s blaring voice which gave 
Simon a profound sense of relief. Cer- 
tainly he was in no mood for any 
blustering joviality. 

The craft lowered itself gently under 
Kirk’s guiding hand to its preordained 
spot. He had hardly unfastened the 
hatch when a three-man crew took 
charge and whisked the plane from 
the landing area to make way for 
others. Already the tremendous activi- 
ty of the day was beginning. 

Kirk walked from the paved hard- 
ness of the field onto the grassy lawn 
at its periphery. Debating momentari- 
ly, he decided the walk to the metro- 
politan transitube would clear his 
mind. After fifteen minutes of walking, 
a soothing scent assailed Simon’s nos- 
trils. It appeared to be a melange of 
ham, bacon, eggs, pancakes, toast and 
coffee. Although he knew the odor had 
been synthetically compounded in a 
laboratory and shipped to the res- 
taurant in a bottle, it was none the 
less appealing. 

“Probably the old man who broke 
into the station would disapprove of 
Syntharoma also,” Kirk said half 
aloud. Oddly enough, i he had forgot- 
ten about the meeting of the night be- 
fore until now. Still, the average com- 
pany official who has to endure an 
inspection is liable to think of little 
else. With the thought, Simon thrust 


his hand into his jacket and withdrew 
the book he had been given. He turned 
it over in his hand meditatively as he 
entered the automat. The brightly 
lighted interior was deserted. Simon 
scanned the viso-menu briefly and 
pressed buttons to indicate his selec- 
tions. While he waited for the mecha- 
nimr to serve him, he opened the 
cover of the little brown book. In- 
side. on the title page, he found: THE 
LIBER.\TOR, The Life of Simon 
Bolivar. Below this, inscribed in a 
five hand, was, “This book gave me 
a new life at fifty. Arthur C. Bel- 
court.” Kirk read no further. He was 
stunned. 

“Belcourt!” Simon knew that he 
had been lost at sea eight years ago. 
And this was incredible. How could 
the old demented guard have gotten 
this book? Unless, of course, it might 
be a forgery. 

CIMON REACHED into his pocket 
again and found the key he had 
carelessly dropped there the night be- 
fore. Now, on closer examination, .he 
could see that it wasn’t an ordinary 
stainless-steel key. On the shaft of 
the bit of metal he could discern tiny 
engraved letters, “A. C. B., from 
Cominc”. 

Kirk remembered the strange story 
of how the key came to be made. .A 
meteor had fallen some twenty odd 
years ago and it was composed of 
some metal which defied analysis. It 
was harder than diamonds and 
couldn’t be melted at any tempera- 
ture available. ATt, in a powerful mag- 
netic field, it softened enough to be 
worked and immediately hardened 
when withdrawn. The tiny specimen, 
which had been tested in the labora- 
tory, had been made into a master 
key and presented to Arthur C. Bel- 
court, who was then the Research 
Chief of Cominc. 
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Simon studied the bit of metal for 
a moment. “Could this be the fabu- 
lous key?” He withdrew his ring from 
his finger and held it with its small 
diamond between his thumb and fore- 
finger. He selected a small point of 
the stone and brought it sharply across 
the haft of the key. It left no mark. 
Then this must be it! But then, how 
did that old guard — but wait! He 
had only assumed that the old man 
was a guard. No! That couldn’t have 
been Belcourt! If it were, why should 
he conceal himself? A scientist ,as 
great as he could step right back into 
his old position at any time and there 
would be no questions asked. 

At that moment, Kirk’s meal ar- 
rived and slid smoothly onto the ta- 
ble from an overhead carrier. He ate 
measuredly, reading the book from 
cover to cover in hope of finding a 
clue to the mystery. Speed reading 
had been developed to a science in 
the last few years. Simon scanned the 
pages, absorbing the material at more 
than a thousand words a minute. 
When he was finished, it could not 
be said that he understood the book 
thoroughly but his semantically 
trained reflex patterns stored the ma- 
terial accurately. Within a few hours, 
his understanding of the book and its 
contents would be as complete as 
though he had studied for days under 
the old system. 

This absorption and coordination 
process was well under way when he, 
left the automat. It was only a short 
walk to the metropolitan tube. At the 
tube station, Simon entered a waiting 
carrier and settled himself for the 
forty-five minute journey. Shortly, the 
carrier began its headlong flight to the 
city center. Throughout the trip, his 
meditation went on. At the terminal, 
he proceeded on foot to the Cominc 
Building, still in deep abstraction. 


Inside the building, Simon made the 
journey to his office before divorcing 
himself from his intense concentration. 
The logic was simple and inescapable. 
It must have been Belcourt that he 
saw last night! Yet that did not ex- 
plain his presence at the station. 

CIMON GLANCED at his chrono- 
meter. 744. He would have just 
enough time to freshen up a bit be- 
fore the inspector’s arrival. He pressed 
the “no admittance” button on Ir's 
desk, automatically locking all doers. 
Stripping off his synthoid garments, 
he tossed them into the disposal shute. 
carelessly. It hummed briefly and, a 
moment later, from the slot beside, the 
shute, a fresh outfit appeared, contain- 
ing all his belongings in the proper 
pockets. Simon stepped into the 
“fresher cabinet.” Y/arm cleansing so- 
lution deluged his body and was fol- 
lowed by fresh water. Warm air ducts 
dried him as the massage stroked his 
body to brisk aliveness. 

As he stepped forth from the cab- 
inet, and donned his fresh uniform, the 
work looked considerably brighter. 
Already plans began to formulate in 
his mind for the solution of this mys- 
tery. Tbm planning w'as short-lived for 
the door signal sounded. Simo.n 
glanced again at his chronometer. 800. 
Punctual -was the word for Cominc 
officials. He pressed the “open” but- 
ton on his desk. The automatic locks 
slid back and the door opened. 

Immediately, a gasp of pleasant sur- 
prise excaped Kirk’s lips. “Roger! 
Well, Roger Lourde!” 

“Hello, Sim,” the fat man in the 
doorway replied. “Surprised to see 
me?” 

“Surprised? Don’t tell me you’re 
the inspector that I’ve been worrying 
myself grayheaded over?” 

“Yup, I’m a big shot now,” Lourde 
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chuckled. ‘‘I got too big to cl'iuu 
transmitting towers and too slow to 
run around the office so they ha I to 
make me an inspector.” 

“Well, congratulations, man.” 
Simon responded. “I ahvays knew 
you’d make the grade anyhow.” 

“Thanks, Sim,” Roger grinned. 
“You always were my biggest 
booster.” 

“Say, if the company had seen you 
work the wey I did on the .\rctic sta- 
tion, they’d have boosted 3 mu up five 
years ago.” 

Lourde’s jovial face sobered a trifle 
as he replied. “Thanks again. Sim. but 
much as I hate to put a stop to all 
these compliments. I’ve some very 
serious stuff to take up with you this 
morning.” 

“Y^ou mean the interruptions? Well, 
I’ve got those all taken care of. It 
was just a little leak in a condenser 
that the usual test missed. It would 
build up an overload and then let it 
go, blanking out the circuit. I just 
happened to see it or I’d have missed 
it too.” 

Roger’s face was grave and the si- 
lence was noticeable before he _ an- 
swered. “Sim, you and I have known 
each other too long to beat around the 
bush. I know all there is to know 
about those interruptions. I suppose I 
shouldn’t tell you this but I’ve been 
here smee .130. Just before I came up 
here, the Chief Engineer came to see 
me.” 

Kirk raised his eyebrows. “I 
thought he was sick in bed.” 

“No,” Lourde replied. “After talk- 
ing to him, I’m the one that’s sick. 
I appreciate loyalty to the company 
but what that guy gave me this morn- 
ing is strictly loyalty to himself. It 
sounded and looked good but he didn’t 
know I knew you. I’ll be honest with 
you Sim. Unless you tell me the truth 
about everything you did last night, 


I’ll ha’ve to put you in detention and 
recommend trial for treason.” 

ClhlON WAS speechless. “Treason! 

I don’t know what vmu mean!” 

Lourde shifted his bulk on his chair. 
“This man, Heisman, followed you 
out of here last night and took a 
portable videograph with him. I saw 
the record this morning. I saw you go 
into the control tower, come out, and 
go down to the hangar. I saw a close- 
up of the card and your name wasn t 
on it. You got into a Transinc ’copter 
and flew up to the station. You w^ent 
in and, a couple of minutes later, Heis- 
man stuck the video lens into a 
vcriti'’‘or s’ot and I saw and heard 
you talking with a man. I couldn’t 
see him because the slot was in the 
way but I heard him and, take it from 
me, Sim, any judge that saw and 
heard that record, would send you to 
the disintegration chamber. The man’s 
face was turned av/ay when he came 
out and Heisman didn't follow him 
for fear of being seen but, no mistake 
about it, that was you on the rec- 
ord.” 

Simon was aghast with horror. He 
realized how damaging that record 
would look to any outsider. 

Lourde went on. “Nothing you could 
say would -change that record or keep 
you from being executed but there’s 
one thing I want to know. Are you 
trying to pull something funny or are 
you on the level? I mean, are you 
connected up with any sort of under- 
ground movement?” 

Simon found his voice. “Of course 
not, Roger!” 

Lourde weighed this in his mind 
for what seemed an eternity. “Sim, 
I’m not going to say whether or not 
I’d do what you did last night, be- 
cause I’m not supposed to be a judge. 
I’m a human being and I can under- 
stand a lot of things but some of our 
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judges aren’t so human and I think, 
if I were in your place, I wouldn’t 
want to chance not finding a human 
judge. No, I think, if I were you, big 
and strong like you are, and all that 
was standing between me and freedom 
was a fat man that doesn’t get enougn 
exercise — ” He let the thought trail 
off. 

Kirk looked at Roger intently. 
‘‘You mean — ” Roger nodded his head. 

Simon took a deep breath and said 
huskily, “Thanks, Roger.” 

Lourde silently handed him a pair 
of glittering handcuffs. Simon quick- 
ly manacled the fat man in his chair, 

“Better gag me too,” Roger suggest- 
ed dryly. 

Kirk did so as quickly as possible. 
From the doorway, Simon turned. “I 
don’t know where Tm going but I'll 
bring back that man that broke into 
the station and I’ll find out wliere his 
group hangs out — if it takes the rest 
of my life!” 

Lourde nodded his head impatient- 
ly toward the door. 

“Thanks again, Roger. I’ll square 
myself somehow,” Simon said just be- 
fore he opened the door. 

His trip to ground level was made 
in an agony of suspense. At any mo- 
ment he expected the lift to stop but 
it didn’t. No one seemed to take any 
particular interest- in him outside of 
their usual courtesy. The new girl at 
the information desk smiled ciazzling- 
ly at him but he was too distracted 
to notice. The girl continued to smile 
even after he had left the building. 
She pressed a combination of buttons 
on her ’visor. man’s face flashed 
into being. 

“-He’s on his way,” she said brief- 
ly- 

“Good,” he replied. “I’ll be at the 
station.” 

“What shall I do?” the girl asked, 


“shall I just disappear?” 

The man considered this and then 
nodded his head. “Yes, I promised 
your father that I’d take good care 
of you. You can go back the same’ 
way you came. It’s still perfectly safe. 
If you stay there through the investi- 
gation they might suspect you.” 

“.\11 right, George,” she answered. 

In a few minutes, with her hat at a 
jaunty angle, she vanished into the 
immense city. 

CH.\PTER IV 

TN SPITE of the fact that the met- 
ropolitan tube speed was wed in 
e.xcess of one hundred miles an hour, 
to Kirk it seemed to be carrying 
him away from the city center at a 
snail’s pace. The trip outside the 
building had been difficult enough but 
at least outside he could move around, 
dodge or hide. Here, in the carrier, 
he was imprisoned. For all he knew, 
it might be carrying him into the 
hands of the company’s law. His only 
hope of escape lay at the air terminal 
and that was based on Commandant 
Wingate’s obvious friendship. Indeed, 
the sight of the blustering old man 
would be welcome. There were too 
many unknown factors to deal with, 
so a planned escape was out of the 
question. How Simon envied the split- 
second accurate judgment of fiction- 
al heroes. 

Since there was no immediate threat 
to his life, Simon found much time 
for speculation. The high, plaintive 
whine of the carrier’s AC electro mag- 
nets blotted out all extraneous sounds, 
leaving Kirk in a world of his own. 
He had waited in the metropolitan 
tube terminal until no one sought to 
occupy the five-man carrier he now 
rode. For the present, at least, he was. 
withdrawn from the eyes of the rest 
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of the world. For the present. 

Even though Wingate might have 
been warned by now, there was a 
strong chance that he would still co- 
operate. That is, if Wingate were on 
duty! The thought was an alarming 
one. Suppo.se it were a stranger or, 
worse still, a man who knew him by 
sight! Strange, he had not thought of 
this before but it was too late now- to 
turn back. He had to go through vrith 
it. 

Simon loosed the needle gun from 
its small holster. It was fully charged. 
\A'ell, anyway, that remained as a last 
resort. Of course the possibility was 
strong that some of the men he w'ould 
have to overpowar would be armed. 

sudden hiss of compressed air 
signified the end of the journey. The 
carrier slowed rapidly and drew to a 
smooth halt at the end of the tube. 
Simon stepped out into the small un- 
derground station, gratified that it was 
empty. The automatic escalator im- 
mediately started and carried him to 
ground level. 

Outside the terminal were three 
auto taxis. He climbed into the front 
seat of the first and fished in his pock- 
et lor a half credit coin. This he 
utopp. J into the -meter on the instru- 
ment board. small green light on 
t..e i.Kaer inu.cated that the taxi was 
reauy to go. 

Ten minutes later, Kirk parked at 
the air termina'. .klthough an auto- 
leiLic record of his face had been 
fiieJ in the meter of the ta.xi, he was 
untroubied. They wmu’d trace him to 
the air terminal soon enough anyway. 
He refused to consider the idea that 
they might already be waiting for 
him. 

He ascended, unaccosted, to the 
top of the control tower. His hand 
gripped very tightly the small needle 
gun in his pocket. At the top of the 


tower, he stepped into the Com- 
manda.nt’s office. Simon felt an im- 
mediate sense of relief when he saw' 
that Wingate w-as there. The Com- 
mandant’s grizzled head w'as sprawled 
on kis arm on top of his desk. He 
appeared to be sleeping, .k very much 
diminished bottle of Scotch rested be- 
side him. On the floor, a completely 
diminished whisky bottle leaned at a 
crazy angie against the desk. 

T/'IRK SHOOK the Commandant 
gently without result, th’en more 
firmly, stiil without result. The Com- 
mandant W'as too large a man for 
more vigorous measures. A slight smile 
curled the corner of Kirk’s mo.uth as 
he leaned down to the Commandant’s 
ear and shouted, ‘‘Captain! She’s out 
of control!’’ 

Wingate reached up from the desk 
like a beer w'ould if he sat on a hot 
stove. “Emergency stations!” he bel- 
lowed. “Alan the lifeboats! Empty the 
forward fuel tanks! Heave — ” The 
bellowing stopped abruptly and Win- 
gate regarded Kirk w'ith a bleary 
stare. ‘‘Hey, lad!” he roared affection- 
ately. ‘‘Don’t do that to a man!” 

In spite of himself, Simon laughed. 

‘’ ’'I'is not so funny as you think, 
my boy,” Wingate resumed. “I was 
having a dream and I was on the 
bride again. I was just givin’ landin’ 
orders to my mate when you yelled in 
my ear. You like to cut ten years off 
my life!’’ Wingate relapsed w'eakly 
into his chair. 

Simon’s hearty laugh died away into 
a broad smile. “I’m sorry, Com- 
mandant.” he apologized, “but it 
seemed the only way to wake you 
up.” 

“Ay, lad, it w'oke me up right 
enough. But unless I miss my guess, 
you won't be waking up Commandant 
Wingate anymore. By this time to- 
morrow, my boy', I’ll be Deckhand 
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Wingate! Take my word for it!” 

Simon regarded him increduously. 
“Deckhand Wingate?” 

“Yes, Deckhand! They’re ' going to 
bust me,” he replied lugubriously. 
“The Director’s office called this 
morning.” 

“It isn’t about that ship you loaned 
me, is it?” Simon inquired. 

“No, my boy. That was perfectly 
legitimate. Yesterday, I signed the 
routing papers and dispatched a trans- 
port' to Power City. Then, last night, I 
got special orders to bring it back. 
It had contraband of some sort on 
board. I and my men couldn’t find it 
and couldn’t raise it on the video. 
We ain’t seen hide nor hair of ’em 
since. The Field Commandant at 
Power City swears up and down that 
he never saw the ship or the orders. 
The Director thinks I’ve been ship- . 
ping contraband but they can’t prove 
it. Otherwise, they’d shoot me. As it 
is, they gave me twenty-four hours to 
get that ship back, or else!” 

“And you haven’t been able to find 
it at all?” Simon asked. “Not even 
wreckage?” 

“Not a sign!” 

Kirk wdristled softly through his 
teeth. “That is bad,” he muttered. 
“What sort of contraband was she 
carrying?” 

“I’ll be blasted if I know!” Win- 
gate replied. “All I know is that it 
was plenty hot.” He regarded Kirk in 
silence for a moment and then re- 
sumed. “Simon, my boy, you’ve known 
me for quite a long time, off and on. 
A'ou know I wouldn’t do a thing like 
that, don’t you, lad? They didn’t put 
me here because I was the smartest 
Captain they had, but because I was 
honest. Would you — maybe — testify 
for me at the inquiry? With someone 
like you to put in a good word, they 
might not bust me.” 


^IMON SIGHED. “I can’t, Win- 
gate,” he said softly. “I’ve been 
charged with treason by my own com- 
pany.” * ■ 

“My God!” exploded Wingate. 
“But they can’t do that! Not to you!” 

“They have,” Simon answered. 

With a shrug of his shoulders, Win- 
gate accepted his fate. “Well, lad, 
shall we go Gi.it and do the town while 
we’ve got the time?” he asked with a 
half-hearted smile. * 

“I’m afraid I haven’t got even that 
much time,” Kirk said. “I escaped 
from an inspector and left him tied 
up in my office.” 

“Lad! You’ve got to get out of 
here!” Wingate announced abruptly. 
“Here! I’ll get you a fast plane.” He 
reached toward the flight order forms. 

“No!” Kirk stopped him. “In your 
predicament, they’d send you to the 
chamber if ymu helped me.” 

Wingate’s hand hesitated. “Are you 
innocent, my boy?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Simon replied. 

“Suppose you had a little time,” the 
Commandant inquired, “do you think 
you could prove it?” 

“I think so.” 

“Good enough!” Wingate exclaimetl. 
He rose from his- desk and fed a 
flight order into the auto-file. 

“I can’t let you do this!” Simon 
protested. 

“Don’t worry, lad. I’m going with 
ya. Don’t you think I deserve a 
chance to prove my innocence too?” 

Kirk looked at him in astonish- 
ment. Wingate was transformed into 
a whirlwind of activity. He made five 
calls on the ’visor in rapid succession. 
To each, the same cryptic remark was 
made. “Special mission T-338. Imme- 
diately. Have your gear and be ready 
to go in half an hour!” To each call, 
a different voice replied, “Ay, Cap- 
tain” or “Yes, sir.” 

The calls completed, Wingate left 
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his desk and lumbered to the laundry 
slot besiae the ’fresher cabinet. He 
jabbed the service button viciously 
until he had exhausted the supply of 
uniforms. Then he sprang to the closet 
and emptied it of its contents which 
he draped over his arm along with the 
uniforms. Lastly, came the Captain’s 
bag into which the clothes were 
huned unceremoniously. The bag was 
snapped shut and heaved over his im- 
mense shoulder. He stopped in front 
of Kirk. ‘Timm. You look about the 
size of my Chief Assistant,” he re- 
marked. Kirk was dragged precipi- 
tately behind the hulking figure to the 
escalator. 

“What—!” 

“You’ll see!” Whngate roared. 

They entered an unoccupied office. 
Wingate went through the same emp- 
tying proceedure that he had just 
finished in his own quarters. At last he 
jammed a bulging bag into Simon’s 
hands. “Here, lad. You’re a sailor 
now!” 

TPHEY PAUSED at the door. Win- 
gate withdrew his wallet and 
counted out a thousand credits wljich 
he laid on the unoccupied desk. “That 
ought to buy him a new wardrobe,” 
he chuckled, and they left the office. 

Once again they rode downward on 
the escalator. At the bottom of the 
tower, they went through a door 
marked “Ready Room.” Inside, Win- 
gate bellowed, “Pull off them duds, 
son. We gotta look like sailors!” 

Simon obeyed, wonderingly. The 
Commandant explained as they 
changed clothes, donning uniforms 
they had brought in the bags. “Them 
groundhops on the field can’t see no 
further than the stripes on your sleeve 
but we gotta look the part if we want 
to get away with this.” 

The Commandant studied himself 
briefly in the mirror, nodded his sat- 


isfaction and then began fishing in his 
bag. He came up with a sealed box 
which he tossed to Kirk. Reaching in 
again, he produced another for him- 
self. 

“Just hold on a minute, lad, and 
I’ll rig you out after I get myself 
fixed up.” 

Wingate emptied the gleaming con- 
tents of the box into one of his hands. 
With a dexterity born of long ex- 
perience, he affixed the insignia to the 
lapels and breast of his uniform. With 
the same dexterity, he pinned the in- 
signia on Kirk’s uniform. He stood 
back and appraised Simon for a mo- 
ment and then shoved him before a 
full length mirror. 

Simon felt ridiculous in the resplen- 
dent uniform but he reflected that it 
was probably necessary. Wingate in- 
structed him briefly in the procedure. 

“My men will be by the ship when 
we get there. Walk in front of me 
until you reach the gangplank. Then 
come to attention and return the sa- 
lute of the men who will be waiting. 
Do a right face and salute me. Stand 
at attention until I’m aboard the ship, 
then you follow me. That’i all you 
have to do, but for God’s sake do it 
right! You’re supposed to be my Sec- 
ond in Command. Think you’ve got 
it now?” 

Wingate gave him a demonstration 
of the proper salute and stance. 

A slight smile touched Simon’s lips. 
He saluted briskly. “Yes, slrl” he re- 
plied. 

“Good boy!” Wingate roared, bang- 
ing Kirk on the back, “Now let’s get 
going!” 

Outside the building, they could see 
a huge strato ship with the gleaming 
T-338 on its bow. 

“That’s it,” Wingate muttered out 
of the corner of his mouth. “Now go 
to it!” 

Simon took his cue and marched to- 
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ward the ship. It couldn’t have been 
more than three hundred feet, but to 
Simon it seemed to take hours before 
they stood in the shadow of the hull. 
As he returned the salute of the five 
men lined before the gangplank, he 
waited in an agony of suspense for a 
hand to be placed on his shoulder or 
a gun to be thrust into his back. Win- 
gate seemed untroubled. He returned 
Simon’s salute and walked through the 
port, serene of face. Simon followed 
him as rapidly as he dared. His feet 
had hardly touched the decking inside 
when he heard the dural gangplank 
being drawn inwards. 

'THROUGHOUT the ensuing activ- 
ity, Kirk stood motionless by the 
portal until Wingate’s bellow snapped 
him out of his indecision. 

The gleaming walls rang with the 
sound. “First Officer Kirk! Front and 
Center!” 

Before Kirk had a chance to think, 
he was running headlong for the front 
of the ship. In the gadget filled con- 
trol room men were efficiently dispos- 
ing of their duties as they made ad- 
justments, pressed switches and ob- 
served instruments. Wingate’s eyes 
didn’t stray from the master control 
panel. Finally, he seemed satisfied and 
jammed a large red button on the side 
of the board. Instantly bells began to 
ring throughout the ship and vari- 
colored lights went on all over the 
control room. The decking quivered 
slightly under Simon’s feet, then it 
lurched. They were under way. 

Kirk watched through the curved 
transparent panels that formed the 
nose of the ship. Fragile though they 
looked, he knew that nothing but a 
head-on collision could even damage 
them. The field dropped away under 
them quickly. The great nose swung 
around and faced what he judged to 
he west. The throbbing of the deck- 


plates increased in intensity and the 
force of acceleration sought to throw 
him backwards. He grasped the hand- 
rail for support. 

Many minutes passed before Win- 
gate was satisfied with the perform- 
ance of the ship and pulled the red 
locking bar on the controls. The men 
at their stations did likewise with 
theirs. 

Wingate turned from the panel. 
“Markham,” he ordered crisply. “Take 
the first watch.” 

“Yes, sir,” echoed the tall, thin man 
who had been standing at the ascen- 
sion controls. The rest of the men left. 

Now that the strain of the takeoff 
was passed, Wingate resumed his jo- 
viality. “Simon, my boy,” he rum- 
bled. “It’s time you got acquainted. 
This is Chief Navigator Markham at 
the controls.” 

IMarkham turned his head long 
enough to nod. “How do you do, sir.” 

“I’m not sir,” Kirk protested. “I’m 
only along for the ride.” 

“As long as you wear that uniform 
with the Captain’s permission, you’re 
the Second in Command,” Markham 
contradicted without looking away 
from the controls. 

“He’s right,” Wingate grinned. 
“You’re a real sailor now.” 

Simon was horribly embarrassed. 
“Any of these men,” he protested, 
“could do the job better than I could.” 

“Uh, uh,” Wingate replied. “The 
law says that the Commanding Offic- 
er of a ship must be a graduate en- 
gineer and that just leaves you and 
me. -And don’t tell me you don’t have 
an engineer’s degree!” 

“But I don’t know how to com- 
mand a ship!” Simon protested. 

“Now, my boy, I happen to know 
very well that you went through Tran- 
sinc’s Air School before you took 
charge of Communication there.” 

“Well, yes,” Kirk admitted. “I can 
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fly a ’copter, that’s for sure.” 

“Lad,” Wingate explained. “Our 
Chief Engineer can’t navigate, the 
navigator can’t fix the engines, the . 
Quartermaster can give us air, food 
and water but he can’t navigate. Same 
goes for all the rest. Besides, there’s 
an old law that says if a man is trans- 
ferred to another company, he must 
be given a station of equal or greater 
authority than the one he left. The 
one you got ain’t as good as the one 
you left!” 


T^IRK SHRUGGED his shoulders. 
1.%. thing you haven’t 

got,” Wingate added, “is the proper 
procedure, for Officers in Flight. And 
every officer’s cabin has a copy of 
them rules, so if you want to be a 
real sailor, just go down and borxe 
up on ’em.” 

Simon couldn’t be sure but he 
thought he detected a trace of a smile 
on Markham’s face. He turned back 
to the Captain. “Well, since I am 
destined to be Second in Command, 
can I know' our destination?” 

“Damn if I know,” Wingate an- 
swered. “If you got any suggestions 
my boy, make ’em!”’ 

Simon became thoughtful. “Well 
sir — ” 

“Don’t keep calling me Sir” Win- 
gate interrupted. “Markham is too 
much in the habit to. break him. Be- 
sides, there ain’t much point in being 
formal now.” 

“I think,” Simon began again, “or 
that is, I have a hunch that your 
rii.sappearing -ship and my disappear- 
ing company official are tied together 
in some way.” 

“What disappearing company offi- 
cial!” Wingate bellowed. 

Kirk briefly outlined his encounter 
of the previous night. He ended with, 
“So you see. Captain, I’m convinced 
that was Arthur C. Belcourt I talked 


to and somebody wanted me out of 
the way so I couldn't reveal that fact. 
Naturally I would mention it in my 
own defense at the trial. Oh, sure, I 
know the man who let me escape but 
I don’t know who suggested it to him. 
It all seemed so logical then but I 
wasn’t given time to think it out un- 
til after I had escaped.” 

“Yeah,” the Captain admitted. “It 
does look kinda like one of those put- 
up jobs but that doesn’t answer my 
question. Where are w'e going?” 

“The only thing I can suggest,” Si- 
mon answered, “is to make it appear 
as though we crashed at sea and then 
go to the relay station and see if we 
can trace Belcourt from there. He 
must have come in a flier and if we 
can find his landing tracks, w'e’ll know 
from what direction he came. lYe 
might find a clue inside the station 
if we search carefully. There isn’t any- 
one living within a thousand miles of 
the station so Era sure w'e’ll be safe.” 

“1 still don’t quite see how our 
troubles are connected, my lad,” Win- 
gate stated dubiously. 

_ “I admit the logic is pretty thin,” 
Simon answered, “but you remember 
I said Belcourt professed to be part 
of a hidden group and it would take 
a fair-sized group to waylay a trans- 
port. If the transport had gone down 
at sea, you would have found traces.” 

“Yeah. I know.’’ Wingate said, “and 
I’m certain she didn’t go down at sea.” 

transport is too big to hide any- 
where e.xcept in a city,” Kirk contin- 
ued, “and if it were in a city, every- 
one would have to be in on the plot 
to hide it, even the representatives of 
the other companies.” 

“-■kbout the only place that’s left,” 
Wingate commented, “is some remote 
spot somewhere, maybe even an is- 
land, but it would take us years to 
search for it. Besides, if we ever got 
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near the regular shipping lanes, we’d 
be spotted for sure.” 

Simon thought for a few minutes. 
“I’m afraid the only hope I' can offer 
is to search the station. If we can find 
out where Belcourt came from and 
where this group of his is, we might 
be able to find the ship. At least, 
that’s a good place to start.” 

U’Y'OU MIGHT be right, lad.” Win- 
gate turned to Markham. 
“What . do you think, Markham? 
You’re in this too.” 

“Whatever you say, sir, is all right 
by me,” hlarkham answered without 
turning his head. ‘T’m glad enough to 
be on the bridge again without asking 
questions.” 

“Very well, then,” Wingate said. 
“Release a crash marker.” 

Simon, watching through the trans- 
parent panels, saw a small, red cigar- 
shaped object plummet away from the 
ship. It spun lazily dowmward and 
struck the surface of the ocean with 
a splash. brilliant yellow spot be- 
gan to spread on the top of the water. 
This patch of color would persist for 
days and, if found by searching ships, 
it would be evidence that some craft 
had been lost at sea. 

“What are the coordinates of that 
station?” Wingate asked abruptly. 
Kirk rapidly gave him the geographi- 
cal position of the relay station. 

“Did you get it?” the Captain in- 
quired of Markham. 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Set our course and speed accord- 
ingly! We don’t want to land before 
2300,” Wingate instructed. , 

“Yes, sir!” 

The ship began its slow swing north- 
ward. Wingate touched the communi- 
cator stud. “MacNair, Bryant, Ander- 
son, Barronoff. Assemble in the mess 
hall!” He snapped off the switch and 
turned to Simon. “Come on, my boy. 


Let’s combine business with pleasure. 
We’ll get a little chow and you can 
meet the crew at the same time.’’ 

Simon followed Captain Wingate 
down the companion-way. 

CHAPTER V 

'^HE MEAL prepared by the ship’s 
automat was indeed satisfying, 
particularly in view of the small size 
of the unit. Simon leaned back in his 
chair, the inner man comfortably filled. 
As had been the custom of sailing 
men for generations, nothing but small 
talk had passed around the table dur- 
ing the meal. Kirk now found it true 
that the future looked much better 
on a full stomach. 

Now that all were finished and the 
machine had removed the last vestiges. 
Captain Wingate leaned back in his 
chair and lit a cigar. “Ups, forgetting 
my manners, boys,” -he said, passing 
around the plastic container filled with 
smokes. The men each accepted one 
and so did Kirk. He sniffed the aro- 
matic stogie and raised his eyebrows 
in approbation. \ 

“Two credits apiece,” Wingate re- 
marked with a pleased smile. “Not 
likely to be any more for a while so 
might as well use ’em up.” 

.-\s Kirk inhaled the fragrant smoke, 
Wingate cleared his throat noisily. “I 
think it’s about time I started letting 
my hair down, boys. Your First Of- 
ficer here is the famous Dr. Simon 
B. Kirk of Cominc.” 

A slight stir went around the table. 
Then the gruff voice of the Chief En- 
gineer, hlacNair, interrupted. “Canna 
be, Wingate me man, thut because 
yourrr own education wuz neglected 
■thut we canna recognize the face of a 
famous man when w'e see it?” 

“If you ever saw his face before, it 
was over a borrowed ’visor, you tight 
fisted Scotchman!” Wingate roared. 
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“Dinna be castin asperrrsions on 
the name of • MacNairrrr, ye overrr- 
stuffed windbag!” 

“It seems to me, you glorified 
grease monkey, that you’ve forgotten 
the last time I threw you down the 
gangway into your dirty engine 
room!” 

“Thut does it!” clamored the Chief 
Engineer. “Forrr yearrrs I ha put 
up with yourrr dirty insults, but now 
ye imply thut the engine room of Mac- 
Nair is like a hog pen! Coom oot- 
side! Weel settle this man to man!” 

Simon was stunned but no one 
seemed to take any regard of this up- 
roar but himself. The others finished 
their coffee and cigars as though the 
two belligerents didn’t exist. 

Kirk could stand it no longer and 
leaped to his feet. “Gentlemen, please! 
We have important things to discuss!” 

“Ha ye no fearrrs,” MacNair re- 
plied calmly. “I would na hurrrt the 
big lout. He’s a bonnie Captain in 
spite of his ither defects.” 

This goaded Wingate further. “Why 
you wizened up miserable skinflint!” 
he growled. “Just wait till we’re alone! 
I’ll beat some respect into ya if I 
have to pound your brains out against 
one of your precious engines.” 

MacNair was fully as large as Win- 
gate and Simon couldn’t have called 
him wizened up even in the wildest 
stretch of his imagination. His lined 
face and tousled hair gave him an 
appearance of ferocity that was not 
at alt in keeping with his character. 

'^HE THIN, scholarly looking man 
at Simon’s right who had been 
identified as Bryant, the Quartermas- 
ter, gazed at the two men over his cup 
of coffee, weighing his words careful- 
ly. “To the best of my knowledge, this 
bickering has been going on for more 
than fifteen years and I fail to see 
that either of you has subdued the 


other. Do you suppose if I were to 
provide you with guns that we might 
get it settled once and for all?” 

Anderson, the First Engineer, who 
sat across the table, ran his thick fin-" 
gers through his blond mane and in 
a voice like the deepest tone of an 
organ thundered, “SHUDDUP!!” 

The power of the voice made the 
table shake under Kirk’s fingers. At 
least, here was a voice with greater 
power and resonance than Wingate’s. 

Barronoff, the Signal Officer, 
stroked his neat black beard and re- 
marked cordially fb Simon, “For men 
of our intellectual attainment. Dr 
Kirk, it is distinctly disturbing to be 
in such an atmosphere. Don’t you 
agree?” 

Simon didn’t have a chance to re- 
ply. 

“I would na be referrin’ to intel- 
lectual attainment, if I werrre in 
yourrr place, ye a man thut signs his 
name wi an X.” 

Barronoff polished his immaculate- 
ly manicured nails on his equally im- 
maculate sleeve. “You may have some 
trouble, Dr. Kirk, in understanding 
the speech of my erstwhile comrade 
from the lowlands of Scotland but I 
shall be glad to act as interpreter at 
any time.” 

“All right, lads!” Wingate bellowed. 
“Let’s stow it for now. We don’t want 
to be giving Dr. Kirk a bad impression 
of us.” 

“Ya!” echoed Anderson. “Shud- 
dup 1 ” 

Bryant’s soft voice interposed. 
“Don’t mind this too much, Dr. Kirk. 
We have found formal discipline too 
trying on a long voyage and the first 
day is sort of an ice breaker. The 
only one who doesn’t join our camara- 
derie is Markham. He’s always rather 
shocked at our conduct. I doubt if 
you’ll believe me but we’re really quite 
a iimooth running organization.” 
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Simon relaxed and smiled. “I agree 
it was something of a shock, I’d al- 
ways pictured you .ship officers as be- 
ing a sternly disciplined lot.” 

Bryant laughed. “I’m afraid that’s 
all show. The days of iron discipline 
went out with Captain Bligh. Nowa- 
days, we’re more technicians than 
sailors, particularly on ships like this.” 

“Yes,” Simon replied. “I’ve noticed 
that the ship seems to have no crew 
other than ourselves.” 

“This baby’s almost entirely auto- 
matic,” Barronoff said. “She doesn’t 
need anything but men to control t^e 
various functions. Of course, if there’s 
a breakdown, there’s a little more dir- 
ty work than there would be if I had 
a few assistants.” 

It was plain that Barronoff didn’t 
care for what he called ‘dirty work’ 
Simon smiled at the thought of Bar- 
ronoff grubbing around in the innards 
of the ship with his immaculate fin- 
gers and getting grease on his immac- 
ulate uniform. 

Wingate laid an affectionate hand 
on Simon’s shoulder. “I guess it’s 
about time we let ’em in on the se- 
cret, eh, boy?” He turned to the oth- 
ers with a broad grin. “Men, Dr. Kirk 
and I are a couple of hunted crimi- 
nals!” 


[acN.'MR shook his head. “Tsk — - 
tsk — tsk. I always knew ye 
would come to a no good end. Weel, 
it’s too late now. Ye might ha the 
courrrtesy to tell me in whut ye has 


involved me!” 

Wingate glared at the Chief En- 
gineer. 

“I’m afraid it’s all my fault,” Kirk 
interrupted. He briefly recounted his 
experiences to the men, ending with, 
“Then Commandant Wingate decided 
to go with me to see if we couldn’t 
find some clue to establish his inno- 
cence too.” 


MacNair looked at Simon thought- 
fully. “I can weel underrrstand yourrr 
predicament, lad. It could happen even 
to MacNairrr. I dinna blame ye one 
bit, but this ignorrramus at the head 
of the table has to loose a transport! 
’Tis inexcusable!!” 

Wingate squirmed but could think 
of nothing to say. 

Bryant gnawed at his knuckle and 
gave Kirk a penetrating look. “.\re 
you convinced that the man you talked 
to at the station was the missing Bel- 
court?” 

“That’s the only explanation,” Kirk 
replied simply. 

“Even if it wasn’t he,” Barronoff 
added, “he certainly must know some- 
thing of his disappearance to be in 
possession of that key, IMay I see it 
please?” 

Kirk handed it to him. Barronoff 
tried the same test that Simon had. 
The bearded man studied the key. 
“It’s certainly the one,” he remarked 
incredulously. 

“I’m sorry you are involved in this,” 
Kirk said. “It’s a very serious matter 
and, if we are caught, you’ll probably 
be imprisoned.” 

Bryant laughed. “Our part in this 
is quite simple. Dr. Kirk. Captain 
Wingate called us and told us to sail 
and since we have all been on the 
beach for a long time, we jumped at 
the chance and didn’t ask questions. 
We’d get off pretty well wdth that 
story.” 

“Just a minute,” Barronoff inter- 
rupted. "We no longer have our com- 
missions, you know, and sailing a ship 
without one is termed piracy. What’s 
more we knew it before we sailed.” 

Wingate regarded his men. “Well, 
that’s the -setup, boys. What do you 
want to do? Stick with us?” 

The chorus of assents was dominat- 
ed by Anderson’s bass voice. “Hell, 
yes ! ” 
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"One more thing, gentlemen,” Si- 
mon insisted. "Don’t keep calling me 
Dr. Kirk.’’ 

"Verrra weel, me boy. Simon it is, 
then MacNairrr is the firrrst to de- 
clarrre it.” 

“Ah, SHUDDUP!” Anderson rum- 
bled. 

MacNair glared balefully at his as- 
sistant as they arose to leave the mess 
hall. “Watch yourrr tongue, ye thick 
headed lout, or one of these days Mac- 
Nairrr weel take offense.” 

Simon chuckled. In spite of himself, 
he liked these men. . 

CHAPTER VI 

T-'HE iMASTERCLOCK set high in 
the control room was barely past 
2230 when Simon arrived from his 
cabin. While the ship had been cir- 
cling aimlessly many miles above the 
north Pacific Ocean, Kirk had been 
studying the ship’s Officer Guide and 
other data pertaining to the construc- 
tion and operation of the vessel. His 
special memory training had enabled 
him to be as familiar with these as 
were the other men aboard. The tech- 
nologic?. aspects were, of course, to 
him, simple. It had taken more time 
to commit the proper commands to 
memory. Simon reflected that while he 
might not be as capable as Wingate in 
this matter, he was at least not use- 
less. 

He stepped to the First Officer’s 
prescribed po.=ition in front of the 
intercom panel and familiarized him- 
self with the controls, prepiring to re- 
lay Wingate’s landing orders. Simon 
connected with the Signal Officer’s 
board. 

Barronoff’s sardonic face and beard 
appeared on the plate. “Ah, my friend, 
Kirk! What can I do for you?” 

“Minus 90 icon. Full penetration.” 

“Oh ho! V'ou’ve been reading the 


rule books, I see!” Barronoff’s un- 
seen hands made several motions and 
his face vanished to be replaced by 
a blue, tinted picture of the ocean 
rolling on a sandy beach. The minus 
90 icons in the bottom of the hull 
projected their searching eyes down- 
w’ard in full amplification, penetrat- 
ing mist, haze and darkness, seeing 
where optical instruments detected 
only blackness. The scene on the plate 
rapidly moved inland and Kirk 
watched the rolling hills of sand, fas- 
cinated. 

“It’s unbelievable,” he thought, 
“that once this was covered with lush 
green vegetations and people once 
worked, lived and played here.” That 
was before the neucleatrons and the 
slow neutrons had done their insidious 
work. Early leaky atomic generators 
had scourged and sterilized the world, 
leaving a barren wasteland. Even to- 
day, the altered soils would support 
no plant life. 

Simon glanced at the clock and cut 
short his reflections. He pressed the 
audio stud that connected him with 
the Navigator. “Visual coordinates on 
a minus 90 icon,” Kirk requested. 

“Yes, sir! ” 

There was a brief pause and then 
hair-like lines of light seemed to at- 
tach themselves to the desert he had 
been observing. Each line carried a 
numbered designation, giving it a geo- 
graphical position. As he watched, the 
original lines slid out of sight and new 
ones appeared at the top of the screen. 
Simon observed that they were al- 
most over the relay station. He ad- 
dressed the Navigator again. “Flight 
factors, please, Mr. Markham.” 

His reply was as expressionless as 
ever. “Yes, sir.” .Vfter an impercepti- 
ble pause, Markham’s pedantic voice 
began to chant the altitude, speed, 
drift and rate of descent, occasionally 
interspersed with other data. 
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Then something crashed into Si- 
mon’s back with the impact of an 
avalanche, nearly sending him through 
the intercom panel. 

“Right on the job, I see!” a boom- 
ing voice deafened him. “That’s the 
spirit!’! 

Kirk saw the room through a red 
haze. He turned on Captain Wingate 
like a wounded lion. “You moronic el- 
ephant! Keep your hands to yourself! 
What do you think I am, a punching 
bag? I’ll break — ” Kirk’s rage died. 
“I’m sorry Captain. I didn’t mean to 
offend — ” but Wingate was beyond 
hearing. He clutched his stomach in 
an agony of mirth. His roars of laugh- 
ter made loose objects in the room 
rattle. 

CIMON STOOD by appalled at the 
performance and waited for Win- 
gate to get his breath. 

Finally Wingate returned to nor- 
mal. “Good boy!”, he said, between 
gasps for air. “Got some spunk in va 
after all. Knew you’d get some life 
into ya if ya got out from behind 
tliose books for a while.” 

“You’re not angry?” Kirk asked. 

“Hell no! Now you’re talking like a 
man instead of a college professor. 
We’ll make a Grade A sailor out (rt 
you yet.” Wingate, still chuckling, 
walked to the master control panel. 

“Well I’ll be damned!” Kirk said 
aloud. Strangely enough, he found 
himself rather pleased instead of horri- 
fied at his own conduct. 

Suddenly there was no time for in- 
trospection. Wingate began the com- 
plicated and delicate landing proce- 
dure. The great hull swayed slightly 
as it sped downward through 18 miles 
of rarefied air. 

Simon relayed and routed the Cap- 
tain’s orders as fast as he received 
them. He had no time now for watch- 
ing; no time even for thinking. How 


long this went on, Simon didn’t know, 
but just when he thought he would 
break under the strain, the bedlam 
stopped. The floor jarred slightly 
under his feet. They were down! 
Kirk’s collar, clung to his neck like an 
ancient lettuce leaf. He wiped his wet 
palms on his hips. Fishing in his 
pocket, Simon found a self-lighting 
cigarette. 

“A little tough the -first time, isn’t 
it?” a quiet voice asked over his 
shoulder. 

Simon turned on his heel and saw 
Bryant regarding him, smiling. “Huh? 
Oh, it’s you. Yes, it was pretty tough. 
1 don’t know if I could do it again 
or not:” 

“Oh, you’ll swing it all right,” Bry- 
ant assured him. “You didn’t make 
one mistake. I haven’t seen a better 
first try in fifteen years.” 

They were joined by Wingate and 
Barronoff. i'Jarkham seemed to be 
busy scribbling on a report blank. 

"Nice going there, sailor!” Win- 
gate boomed. 

"Thanks,” Kirk grinned. “I was 
just lucky.” 

“Ah, befitting modesty for the hero 
of the day,” Barronoff remarked. 

Simon was more than a little em- 
barrassed by the attention he was 
receiving. Servility and subordination 
he w’as accustomed to, but admiration 
and appreciation from comrades was 
something new and -.a trifle discom- 
fitting. He had never before been ac- 
cepted inth a group of men, partic- 
ularly such a close-knit one as this, 
so it was not unusual that be should 
have some difficulty with the situa- 
tion. 

Markham joined the group and as 
usual he was all business. “We’re -at 
the coordinates as directed, sir. Shall 
I make a preliminary survey?” 

“Are there any aircraft near by?” 
the Captain asked. 
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‘•'I saw none on the ground, sir, and 
the detectors show there are none 
operating in the vicinity.” 

“Good,” Wingate replied. “Well, 
Simon, it’s your show from now on.” 

l-flRK HESITATED and then se- 
Iccted Wingate and Barronoff to 
accompany him on the inspection of 
the station. 

“Just a minute, , lad,” Wingate 
suggested. “I’ll get some side arms.” 

“Oh, I don’t think that will be 
necessary,” Simon said. 

“You didn’t expect to meet anyone 
the last time you , came here but 
you did,” Barronoff reminded him. 

Kirk shrugged his shoulders. “Well, 
the majority rules, I guess. But we’ll 
have to make it fast. I’d rather not 
be caught around here. That would 
make our executions a certainty.” 

“If we’re caught anywhere,” Bar- 
ronoff remarked, “I assure you it is a 
certainty!” 

Simon raised his eyebrows. “You’re 
a cheerful fellow to have around.” 

Wingate’s voice boomed from the 
control room entrance. “Yes indeed, 
lad. You’ll find that out as you ^et 
to know him better. He’s had us dead 
and in our graves a thousand times 
in the last fifteen years. Why I re- 
member once — ” Wingate launched 
into a long tirade on one of his for- 
mer exploits in v/hich one could see 
that Barronoff was not the hero. The 
bearded man’s discomfort increased 
with every passing minute but he 
said nothing. 

The tirade was cut short. “Weel, 
weel! I see yon windbag has sprrrung 
anotherrr leak. And ha many heathen 
enemies ha ourrr noble Captain slain 
so farrr, me lad? Has he coom to the 
parrt about the wee lassie stealin’ 
his pantaloons while the drrrunken 
bum slept?” 


Wingate froze. No sound came from 
his gaping mouth. His face had the 
same appearance Caesar’s must have 
had when Brutus plunged the knife 
into his body. MacNair enjoyed this 
immensely. Before the Scot could 
elaborate further, the Captain found 
his voice. “MacNair!” he brayed. 
“I’ll break every bone in your 
scrawny (censored) body!” 

.“I speak only whiit is the trrruth,” 
MacNair replied with glacial affront- 
ery. “And I ha’ in me cabin a picturrre 
of a cerrrtain Captain, standin’ in his 
drrrawers, surrounded by the law. ’Tis 
a much youngerrrr and less repulMve 
Captain but there’s a cerrrrtain simil- 
arrrity which canna be overrrlooked.” 

The words hung in the air while 
Wingate reddened and swallowed with 
great difficulty. “I’ve got important 
work oh my hands!” he croaked, “but 
I’ll see you later, you Scotch 1” 

“Wi or wi-out yourrr trrrousers?” 
MacNair asked as he left the room. 

Wingate made strangling noises. 
Barronoff "burst into fresh gales of 
laughter as he followed. Simon could 
contain himself no longer and joined 
in the general merriment. 

“I’ll show you all!” Wingate threat- 
ened, “you ungrateful hyenas!” He 
twirled the unlocking wheel on the 
port and flung it open. Then he 
turned on Kirk. “And as for you! A 
man I thought was my friend!” Win- 
gate’s foot slipped on the freshly 
painted decking and he vanished 
through the gaping port. Simon and 
Barronoff rushed to the opening. The 
ship was perched on a hill of sand 
which slanted steeply away. About 
ten feet below them, spread-eagled 
on the sand, Wingate lay. “Laugh 
some more, ye gibbering apes!” he 
screamed. “Get MacNair out so he 
won’t miss the fun! The old fool will 
die laughing if I’ve broken a kg!” 
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OIMON AND Barronoff dropped 
^ to the ground and tried to help 
Wingate rise. 

“Get away from me, you fools!” 
Wingate roared. “I may not be young 
but I’m no invalid!” 

Kirk was genuinely worried about 
him. “Are you sure you’re not hurt?” 
he asked anxiously. 

Kirk’s concern seemed to please 
Wingate. “No lad. I’m tougher than 
you think. It’s nice to know that 
somebody cares if I live or die, 
though.” He beamed at Simon and 
then scowled at Barronoff. “What 
about you, beanpole! Don’t you care 
if I’ve broken my back or not?” 

“Well, it would be inconvenient,” 
Barronoff began. 

Wingate’s disgusted snort cut him 
off. “That’s all I am to these village 
idiots,” he growled. “Just a conveni- 
ence. Well, come on. Let’s get going 
so we can get out of here before 
someone comes along.” 

They walked the short distance to 
the small building. Kirk produced 
the key and opened the door, ^he oth- 
ers filed in behind him as he snapped 
on the light. 

“Well, this is it.” Simon remarked. 
He turned toward the huge trans- 
mitter in the center of the room. .\ny 
remarks he might have had in mind 
were forgotten. Standing in front of 
the tran.';mitter was the same man 
who had been there the night before. 
This time, however, he had the blaster 
trained on Simon. 

“I’ve been exnectin" you,” the 
man said with a half smile. 

“It looks as though you were ex- 
pecting somebody!” Barronoff 
sneered. 

“Quite right, Mr. Barronoff! We 
were.” 

Barronoff was reduced to silence. 
He stood dumbly, staring at the man. 

“OH yes, gentlemen,” the stranger 


continued. “I know you all. It’s really 
nothing to be astonished over. The 
world is full of free thinkers. It’s not 
too unusual that one of them should 
be aboard your ship.” 

Wingate came of life with a roar. 
“A spy! A spy on my ship? Why 
I’ll — I’ll — break his back!” 

The stranger continued placidly. 
“I’m afraid not, Captain Wingate. .\t 
least, not while this gun is pointing 
at you.” The gun shifted slightly and 
centered on Wingate. 

Wingate began another tirade. “Just 
wait! Just wait till I get back! I’ll 
^grill every white-livered mother’s son 
aboard my ship! No one is going to 
betray Wingate and get away with 
it! I swear, if it takes to my dying 
day. I’ll keep at it and when I find 
out — ! ” 

.\s usual, Wingate was interrupted. 
“.\ld faithful is spoutin’ again I see. 
Regular as clockwork!” 

Wingate whirled. “MacNair! You 
Judas! ” 

IMacNair’s reply was savage. “If ye 
could use yourrr eyes, ye windy hip- 
popotamus, you’d see me hands in the 
airrr! Do ya think I’d be cliinnin 
meself at a time like this?” 

“SHUDDUP!” a rumbling voice 
behind i'TacNair commanded. 

MacNair snapped back. “You keep 
a civil tongue in yourrr head, ye 
grease monkey, orrr one of these days 
MacN airrr will lose patience!” 

ORY.LNT’S clear voice cracked a 
command at the two engineers. 
“Line up over against that wall! You 
too!” he snapped, indicating Barron- 
off and Simon. IMarkham entered in 
front of Bryant and walked over to 
where the others were standing. 

Wingate deflated like a balloon. 
“Bryant!” he said, almost sadly. 

“Yes, Captain,” Bryant answered. 
“I’m your spy.” 
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Kirk thought he detected a misti- 
in the old Captain’s eyes. He 
realize that the affection Wingate felt 
for his comrades of old was not a 
shallow one. Bryant too seemed moved. 
There was much emotion in his voice 
when he spoke. “Tm sorry I had to 
do it, Captain. It wasn’t easy but I be- 
lieve it to be your own good. I hope I 
can make you understand.” 

“Never I” the Captain bit out. 

“I’m afraid you’ll have to talk to 
them, Dr. Belcourt,” Bryant said, 
softly. 

Barronoff pounced on this. “So you 
are Dr. Belcourt I ’’ 

,“.\t your service,” the tall man 
smiled. 

Kirk broke in. •'What’s this all 
about 1 You’re supposed to be dead! 
Where have Nmu been?” 

Belcourt smiled again. “Why does 
a chicken cross the road? To get to 
the other side. Correspondingly, I dis- 
appeared to get to the other side.” 

“What other side?” Simon insisted. 

“Well, there are a lot of things I 
can’t explain to you now. What I 
said about that book’s changing my 
life is literally true. I tried enlisting 
the aid of others so that we could 
fornr a colony somewhere and live 
the way we wanted to. This was 
done in secret of course. We looked 
around and found out that such a 
group already existed so we made ar- 
rangements and conveniently dis- 
appeared. I know our disappearance 
caused some comment but it appeared 
natural enough. 

“You probably won’t believe it but 
our group has grown and more are 
coming every day. At first, all that 
■we were interested' in was seclusion 
so that we might live our lives as 
free men but now we know that this 
is a selfish point of view and it’s 
impossible. While we were a small 
group, everything was simple but now 


that our numbers have swelled, we 
find concealment is becoming more 
of a problem each day. Soon, at the 
rate we’re going, we’ll be discovered. 
If that should happen, don’t tnink the 
corporations would hesitate to blast 
us out of existence. 

“We represent a definite threat and 
survival is the first law' of nature. 
Everyone is agreed that something 
must be done, and now, but what is 
something else again. We don’t want 
to be blotted out but, on the other 
hand, we don’t want to kill everyone 
else in order to stay alive. We need 
young men, geniuses if possible. Oh 
yes, we have lots of young people, but 
most of them have been raised in our 
colony and they don’t realize the odds 
that are against us. They are brave 
and their plans are good but they 
show a definite lack of understanding 
of the problem. We who are older find 
it hard to plan anything because of 
just that, our age. We know' we’re 
not going to live much longer and 
we’re inclined to hope and pray that 
everything will turn out anyway. 

“The Board of Governors of our 
group has decided upon a plan which 
,we hope will solve our dilemma. That 
is .why you are here, Dr. Kirk. You 
are the one we picked to help us. You 
are experienced, a man of genius, and 
from you we hope to find the solution. 
And that is why you were lured here.” 



asked, somewhat puzzled. 


“Ye.s,” Belcourt answered. “Some 
years ago. I invented a simple device 
that I call the loader microphone. It 
will store up to thirty minutes’ con- 
versation, then release it at incredible 
speed. I attached this to your visual 
transmitter and sent my reports which 
attracted your attention. The trans- 
mission rate is so high that no one 
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could recognize voice patterns on the 
screen.”^ 

“That’s something I should like to 
see!” Simon exclaimed. 

“Oh, we have lots of things that 
will interest you,” Belcourt smiled. 
“I’ll be glad to show them to you.” 

“Is that supposed to repay me for 
making me a hunted criminal?” Simon 
asked bitterly. 

“I’m' .sorry for that,” Belcourt said. 

“We didn’t know about Heisman’s 
being outside until too late. When we 
found out about it, Roger Lourde 
had himself substituted for the in- 
spector originally assigned to the job. 
We assisted in your escape as much 
as we could. George Bryant was to 
have followed you here but circum- 
stances played into our hands and he 
came with you.” 

Wingate let out a roar. “Are you 
the ones that stole that transport?” 

“Yes,” Belcourt smiled, “but since 
it was carrying contraband, in this 
case guns, you would have been in 
more trouble than you were if w'e 
hadn’t captured it. Whether you know 
it or not, Power City is arming in 
defiance of her agreements.” 

“How do you know?” Wingate 
asked. 

“Oh, we have ways of finding oiit 
things,” Belcourt smiled. “In our 
position, we have to keep up with 
what’s going on. But I’m not much of 
an authority on what’s going in the 
outside world. That’s left up to a man 
on our Board experienced in military 
tactics. I think you might know him. 
He’s General Kii'k.” 

“WHAT!!” Simon was stunned. 

“Yes,” Belcourt said gently. “Your 
father, Simon, is one of our Gover- 
nors.” 

“But. . . .but. . . .that’s impossible! 
My father’s dead! He’s been dead 
for thirteen years!” 

The other members of the crew 


shifted their weight nervously. 

Belcourt smiled. “He was quite 
alive when I left him this morning. 
Aren’t you forgetting that I’ve been 
dead for eight years? 

“Bbbut. . .but. . .the funeral 1” 

“You weren’t there,” Belcourt ex- 
plained. “Don’t you remember? You 
were away studying. Your father’s 
soniew'hat peculiar will demanded im- 
mediate interment of his body and it 
forbade that anyone view the remains. 
The ones who saw the body buried 
were strange'rs to the General. As a 
matter of fact, the man was an old fel- 
low officer of your father’s who was 
staying at the house as a guest. He 
died of a heart attack while he was 
asleep and your father saw a golden 
opportunity to join the group of free 
men. It was just getting started then. 
So, he conveniently disappeared. The 
deceased had no family and few 
friends.” 

“Hmmmm. Verra interrrrrasting if 
trrrue!” hlacMair sneered. 

U^ENTLEMEN, that brings me to 
the point of this monologue,” 
Belcourt added. “You’ll get a chance 
to see whether or not I’m telling the 
truth because we’re going to Free City. 
Now you can go as captives if you 
like. Bryant and I can spell each other 
watching you but it’ll be difficult. On 
the other hand, if you will give me 
your paroles until we reach the city, 
TTl ride just as a guide. What do 
you want to do?” 

The men looked at one another. It 
w^as plain there wasn’t anything they 
could do. 

“Well, since we’ll be kidnapped in 
any event,” Kirk suggested, “I see 
no reason why w'e shouldn’t avail our- 
selves of your amnesty.” Simon looked 
at Wingate. The Captain gave him a 
smile and nodded his head. “You have 
our paroles,” he said. 
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“Thank you,” Belcourt smiled. “It 
will be a lot easier on all of us. Now, 
purely as a matter of custom, gentle- 
men, would you deposit your weapons 
with Mr. Bryant on the way out?” 

They filed out the doorway one by 
one, handing their guns to Bryant as 
they did so. MacNair’s contribution 
took a little longer than the others. It 
included two small needle guns, an 
archaic forty-five-caliber automatic, a 
hideous knife, a blackjack and a pair 
of brass knuckles. 

Wingate eyed the brass knuckles 
suspiciously. “You dirty snake!” he 
exploded. “You had those on that night 
at the Seamen’s Barf. No wonder I 
was out for twelve hours!! Just waitl 
When we land again, it will be man to 
man and none of your dirty tricks!” 

“If ye don’t lose yourrr courage 
tween ilow and then, it’ll be man to 
missing link!” MacNair bit out. 

Wingate growled and grit his teeth 
as they entered the ship. Simon was 
beginning to look forward to the long- 
postponed encounter with anticipation 
instead of anxiety. 

The physical exhaustion and lack 
of sleep began to take their toll of 
Kirk. He went through the takeoff 
in a fog. Dr. Belcourt stood in the 
back of the control room, looking’ at 
the proceedings with interest. With the 
takeoff completed and the course set 
according to Belcourt’s instructions, 
Simon began to doze at the intercom 
panel. He woke himself with a start. 
He was beginning to doze off again 
when MacNair entered the room. 

Belcourt looked at him sharply. “I 
thought you were in the engine room 
with Bryant and Anderson.” 

“I was,” MacNair replied inno- 
cently, “but I convinced that bonnie 
lad, Bryant, that the worrrjj of Mac- 
Nairrr is his bond. Besides, I thought 
I might rrrender ye a service. I 
stopped by me cabin and extrrracted a 


wee bottle of good hieland Scotch 
frrrom me bag.” 

An atmosphere of brotherly friend- 
liness descended on Captain Wingate 
that was truly amazing. “MacNair, 
you’re a true friend,” he announced. 
“I knew you wouldn’t forget your old 
pal, Wingate!” 

MacNair regarded the Captain with 
a hostile stare. “Forrr ye, ya hog, I ha 
made a prrrominent marrrk on the 
bottle, doon to which level is yourrr 
sharrre!” 

The engineer displayed the bottle. 
The mark was barely a sixteenth of an 
inch below the top of the liquid. Win- 
gate made an inarticulate groan and 
snatched the bottle out of the Scot’s 
hand. In what seemed a single motion, 
he opened the bottle and lowered its 
contents a good inch. The engineer 
lunged toward him, arms outstretched. 

“One more step and I’ll break this 
bottle over your penny-pinching head!” 
Wingate warned. 

M ac NAIR stopped abruptly. “ ’Tis 
not thut I fearrr yourrr puny 
arm but ’t’would be a waste of good 
brrrew. Therrre wilt be no bloodshed 
if ye gi’ it back!” 

Wingate acceded to his demand 
and the Scot passed the bottle around 
to the others although a trifle grudg- 
ingly. Barronoff and Markham ac- 
cepted but Belcourt declined smiling. 
Kirk too would have refused but Mac- 
Nair urged him. 

“Coom lad! T’will do ye a worrrld 
of good.” 

Simon was too tired to argue. The 
liquer was warming and in a moment 
new strength seemed to flow into his 
tired limbs. The Chief Engineer drank 
deeply and handed the bottle again to 
Kirk. This time he didn’t try to re- 
fuse. “This is good,” Simon com- 
mented. 
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“Naturrrall}',” the old Scot replied. 
“The whiskey of the hielands was 
made forrr discrrrriminating gentle- 
men.” 

MacNair took another gulp and re- 
turned the bottle to Kirk. Wingate 
watched hungrily but knew the scotch- 
man was too canny to be caught off 
guard again. In a' surprisingly short 
time the bottle was empty. MacNair 
studied it ruefully then tossed it to 
Wingate. “Herrre, ye glutton! What is 
left I freely gi’ to ye.” 

Wingate caught the bottle expertlv 
and scrutinized it preparatory to 
draining the last few drops. Then 
he let out a roar that shook the walls. 

•“You filthy Scotch scum!! You took 
this from MY cabin!!!” 

hlacNair passed through the door an 
instant before the bottle crashed into 
a million fragments on its edge. Kirk 
noted with illogical amusemer/. that 
Belcourt had drawn his gun. With an 
animal sound Wingate turned his back 
on the doorway and Belcourt relaxed. 

Simon laughed aloud. The other.s 
joined him with the exception of 
hlarkham, who seldom laughed at any- 
• thing. Kirk reeled a little unsteadily 
and would have fallen had he not 
grasped the hand rail beside him. 
Even at that, he had some trouble 
getting back to his feet. 

Barronoff sfudied Simon closelv 
“You’d better take it easy, boy,” he 
warned. “You’ve had one too many.” 

“That’s a matter of opinion!” Kirk 
asserted. “I can take care of my- 
self!” 

“You'd better sit down just the 
same.” Barronoff insisted. 

“Lisbon goat face! I’m — I’m perfff 
— ly caoable of stttandin on my fffeet 
if I feel like it,” Simon replied bellig- 
erently. To illustrate this, he stag- 
gered back a few steps to recover his 
balance. “Quit tiltin the shipppp!” 


Kirk ordered. “Wh — what ya tryin to 
do? Knock me downnnn?'’ 

Wingate’s bellows of laughter in- 
furiated Simon beyond endurance. His 
gaze settled on Barronoff. “YOU did 
it!” he accused thickh-. Suiting action 
to the word, he launched a vicious 
right straight for Barronoff’s black 
beard but Barronoff’s head moved and 
the fist went on. unresisted. Simon 
was thrown off balance and fell head- 
long into Barronoff's arms. Somehow 
Kirk didn’t have the strength to get 
back on his feet again and, after a 
brief struggle, he relaxed limply and 
closed his eyes. 

“Lemme go,” Simon muttered fee- 
bly. 

Barronoff’s body shook, so hard with 
laughter that he could hardly hold 
Simon up. The .shaking must have 
been soothing to Kirk for- presently he 
began to snore. 

Belcourt’s laughter died away to a 
chuckle. “I think one of you better 
put him to bed.” 

Barronoff lifted Kirk up into his 
arms and carried him- like a baby 
down the companionway. 

CHAPTER \TI 

'^HE FIRST sensation [hat Simon 
felt on awakening was that of a 
deliciously cold hand stroking his fore- 
head gently. The second was that of 
a horrible nausea. To this was added 
a pounding headache as though some- 
one were beating on his skull with a 
sledge hammer. Simon opened his eyes 
to see the owner of the cool hand, but 
even the dim light of his cabin was 
intolerable. 

A musical, feminine voice enticed 
him. “.-\re you awake?” 

Simon nodded. 

“Here,” she said. “Sit up and take 
these. They’ll make you feel better.” 

The girl helped him sit up and 
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placed two pearly white capsules in 
his hanJ. Kirk popped them into his 
mouth and groped blindly for a glass 
of water. The pills went down with 
the ease of two baseballs. The urge 
to gag left Simon but he felt weaker 
than before. He eased himself back 
against the pillows, groaning. 

‘■Oh my Gawd! I hope those pills 
were poison!” 

Soon the headache disappeared and 
the will to die was gone. Simon opened 
his eyes again and, at a glance, he 
could see he was still in his own cabin. 
A girl with flowing blonde hair was 
seated beside the bunk. She was 
dressed in a summery white blouse 
and knee-length blue skirt. She was 
very beautiful t Simon. Then he sud- 
denly discovered that, except for the 
blanket over him, he was completely 
without clothes. 

“You didn’t — ” he began, redden- 
ing. “That is, I mean — ” 

She seemed to divine his thoughts. 
“Xo. Ivan B-arronoff put you to bed. 
I’ve only been lere a few minutes.” 

Kirk’s sigh was audible. The girl 
sm'led. Suddeny Simon frowned and 
looked intently at her. “I’ve seen you 
somewhere before!” 

The girl’s laugh tinkled in the 
room. “That line is as old as the hills. 
Y'ou’ll have to think of somethipg 
better than that!” 

Simon blushed furiously. “Oh no! I 
di'’''’t mean — that is, it’s not a — ” 

“I know, I’m sorry,” she apolo- 
gized, “You saw me yesterday at the 
ir formation desk in the Cominc 
Building.” 

Kirk digested this for a moment 
then asked, “Where are we now?” 

“The ship is in the hangar of Free 
City,” she answered. 

“Is that so!” Simon retorted. “And' 
I suppose you have a dozen armed 
guards outside the door.” 

ThT ^'rl bit her lip. “That remark 


-wasn’t very worthy of you.” 

Kirk felt ashamed. “I’m sorry.” 

Her bright smile warmed him again. 
“Oh that’s all right. I guess you don’t 
feel too well yet.” 

■^IRK .ADMITTED there had been 
times when he had felt better. 
“By the way,” he asked, “where are 
the rest of the crew?” 

“Oh, they left hours ago,” the girl 
e.xplained. “?ilr. Bryant is showing 
them the city.” 

“So they deserted me, eh,” Simon 
smiled. 

“Do you think I could substitute 
for them for a while?” the girl in- 
quired. 

Kirk was slightly embarrassed. “Of 
course, I mean — ah, if — you want to.” 

“Do you think you could stand a 
bite to eat now?” she asked solicitous- 

ly- 

“Indeed I could!” Kirk answered. 

“Good,” she smiled. “There’s a lit- 
tle restaurant just outside the field. 
I’ll wait outside while you dress.” 

She arose, nodded and closed the 
door softly behind her. Kirk dressed 
rapidly and made himself as presenta- 
ble as possible. In a few minutes he 
stepped outside and joined the girl. 

“Well, do you think I’ll pass, 
Miss — ah?” 

“Belcourt,” she supplied, “but just 
call me Ellen.” 

“Belcourt?” Simon echoed. 

“Dr. Belcourt is my father,” she 
answered. 

“Well, well, quite a family affair, 
isn’t it,” he muttered. 

She replied, “Your family is well 
represented too. Dr. Kirk. Your father 
is on the Board of Governors!” 

“I’d like to see him as soon as possi- 
ble. At least. I’ll find out for sure if 
he is my father ! ” 

“You’re not going anywhere,” she 
ordered, “until you’ve had breakfast!” 
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“Since I don’t know niy way 
around,” Simon replied, “I’m afraid 
I’m in your clutches.” 

She lifted her eyebrows. “Is it that 
bad?” 

Kirk colored. “I didn’t mean that 
the way it sounded.” 

She laughed and Simon chimed in. 
Just then they reached the hangar 
exit. 

“Nice field you have here,” Kirk 
commented. The field was small but 
well built. There were only two hang- 
ars, the large one from which they 
had emerged and a smaller one on 
the other side of the Administration 
Building. Surrounding the building 
was a well-kept lawn and garden. 

“I’m glad you like our field,” she 
replied. “The garden was my idea. 
The Governors couldn’t see it at first 
but I convinced them.” 

“I like gardens too,” Simon said 
impulsively. 

“My! You’re just full of surprises 
Dr. Kirk,” she replied. 

“I — I’d rather you didn’t keep on 
calling me Dr. Kirk,” Simon said. “It 
sounds so formal.” 

“What’ll it be then — Simon?” she 
questioned. 

“If you don’t mind,” he agreed dif- 
fidently. 

“I don’t at all. I think it’s a nice 
name.” She turned, “Here’s the res- 
taurant I spoke about.” 

As they entered, Simon noted at 
orxe the paintings on the walls. 

“Almost every newcomer stops here 
to eat,” Ellen e.xplained, “so the walls 
are decorated with rnura’s showing the 
progress of Free City.” 

Kirk noticed them with interest. 
“They’re very well done.” 

“A'es. They were made by an old 
man who escaped from a Fabrinc pris- 
on.” Her forefinger pointed to one of 
the first murals. “He was sentenced to 
prison for life for painting that fare ” 


TT WAS A picture of a ruddy-faced 

man with a wiry gray mustache. 
He w in old-fashioned dress and 
wearin -; quaint gold-rimmed spectacles. 
Immediately below the portrait was 
painted a large representation of a 
club or heavy stock. 

Simon’s blank expression betrayed 
him. 

“You don’t knov/ who that is, do 
you?” Ellen asked with a trace of 
bitterness. 

Simon shook his head. 

“He w'as the twenty-fifth president 
of the old Flnited States, Theodore 
Roosevelt. That thing below him is 
the big stick he used on businesses 
that got too big and tried to run peo- 
ple’s lives. If there were a few men 
like him in the world today, no cor- 
poration would put people in prisons 
or execute them. In those days they 
couldn’t put you in jail for painting 
a picture, writing a book or saying 
what you thought.” 

“Well, someone has to keep order.” 
Simon argued. “I don’t see that it 
makes much difference who does it.” 

Ellen’s eyes blazed. “It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether or not some stranger tells 
you how to live your life! Or whether 
you decide for yourself!” 

“Well, you can’t live your life with- 
out regard for the people around you.” 

“Did the Director General of your 
corporation have so much concern for 
the people around him when he had 
those three Directors executed? All 
they w'anted to do w'as elect a new 
president!” 

“According to the company law that 
is treason. They should have been ex- 
ecuted and they were!” 

“Oh, you make me sick!” she 
flared. 

They finished their meal in uncom- 
fortable silence. 

Kirk finally spoke. “I didn’t mean 
to offend you. I’m afraid I’m always 
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saying the wrong thing to you.” 

“Oh, it isn’t your fault,” she re- 
plied contritely. “It’s just that the 
topic is one of my sore spots. I try 
very hard to control my temper but 
it gets the best of me sometimes.” 

For some reason, Simon felt greatly 
relieved. “I finished my breakfast as 
you insisted,” he said, laughing. 

“All right,” she replied. “I’ll take 
you to your father.” 

When they reached the walk in front 
of the restaurant, Simon stopped sud- 
dently. “Say!” he exclaimed. “We for- 
got to pay for our breakfast! I have 
lots of credits. ."Xre they good here?” 

“Pay?” she retorted, laughing. “We 
don’t have to pay for anything!” 

“Oh, because of your father,” he 
said. 

“Of course not! We don’t have any 
monetary system,” Ellen explained. 

“You mean, you — you just help 
yourself — to anything you want?” 
Kirk asked increduously. “Everybody 
does?” 

“Certainly. It’s everybody’s proper- 
ty,” 

“Well — who does the work? I mean, 
well — Doesn’t everyone sit around 
and let things go?” 

pLLEN TRIED to explain as pa- 
tiently as a mother would to a 
■child. “Simon, everything in this city 
belongs to me and to everyone else 
who lives here. Emlike most of the 
citizens, I haven’t stuck to any one 
job. I’ve drifted here and there do- 
ing what needed doing at the time.” 

Simon turned this over in his mind 
carefully. “.\re you given this freedom 
because of your position?” he asked. 

“What position? I haven’t any posi- 
tion! All the citizens are free to do as 
they please.” 

Kirk shook his head. “I don’t quite 
understand it,” he said. “You must 
have a very high type of individual 


here. I know if I w^re unrestricted 
that I might do some work, mostly to 
keep from getting bored, but I certain- 
ly wouldn’t work more than a day or 
possibly two at the most in a week’s 
time.” " 

“A day’s work is twice as much as 
the average citizen does in a week,” 
Ellen informed him. 

“Only half a day a week! How do 
you keep the place going?” 

“Oh it’s really quite simple. Ninety 
percent of the work is done by ma- 
chinery. .\tomic power supplies the 
effort. If we had a monetary system, 
there would be almost eight hours of 
work for every able-bodied man and - 
woman each week.” 

“I don’t see what a monetary sys- 
tem has to do with, it,” Kirk an- 
swered. 

“Well, suppose you were working in 
a. bank or in a payroll department,” 
Ellen explained. “You would work 
for a salary. You’d eat just as much 
and require just as much clothing as 
anybody else but you wouldn’t help 
to make the clothing or grow the 
food.” 

“Yes — ” Simon admitted; “but we’ve 
always found that bankers and ac- 
countants were essential.” 

“Furthermore,” she pointed out, 
“unless you owned the business, some- 
one would be making a profit on the 
work that you do. You won’t believe 
me when I tell you that with all the 
facilities our civilization has to offer, 
you would only have to contribute a 
little over half an hour a day to be 
entirely self-supporting.” 

“It doesn't seem possible,” Shnon 
murmured. 

“Fm no authority,” Ellen said, “but 
our production coordinator can show 
you all the facts and figures. The 
only thing I know is that it works!” 

Simon had to admit that the exis- 
tence of the city was some proof of 
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her statements but he could look into 
details later. At this point, they 
reached a tastefully landscaped park 
and they stopped by a bench. They sat 
down as though by mutual consent. 

“.■\s I see it,” Simon said thought- 
fully, “it's a very attractive proposi- 
tion. All a person has to do is work 
about four hours a week or whatever 
your cor*,science tells you to and the 
rest of the time you can spend doing 
whatever you want to, like — oh, pa'nt- 
ing pictures or — writing — or learning 
to play the piano.” 

Ellen laughed. ‘'I'm afraid not.” she 
replied. “Such things are considered 
just as much of a contribution as tend- 
ing a water-purifydng plant or a tex- 
tile machine.” 

“But that’s a contradiction of w'hat 
you were saying a moment ago,” Si- 
mon protested. 

“Is it?” she asked. “There’s a book 
that’s still a best seller even after a 
few' thousand years. In it, it says that 
man cannot live by bread a'one. There 
are many people that can't live wdth- 
OLit good music, good books or even 
an occasional glimpse of a masterful 
painting. That is why there is always 
an over-supply of labor.'’ 

CIMOX WAS confused. “But don't 
^ too many people try to become 
artists or something?” • 

“Do you want to become an artist?” 
Ellen asked. 

“Well. no. But that's different,” Si- 
mon protested. 

“Oh. no. it isn’t!” Ellen r.-’p’ied. 
“The world is overflowdng with techni- 
cians and experts but w'e haven't half 
enough authors, musicians, composers 
and the like.” 

“hlaybe so,” Simon commented. 

The girl looked at her tiny watch 
set in a finger ring. “My, it’s 1300 
already. Your father will be chewing 
his nails off!” 


Kirk w'as ashamed of himself. Dur- 
ing this engrossing discussion, he had 
forgotten completely about his father. 

“Come along, Simon. We’ve got to 
prove some things to you,” Ellen 
called gayly as she lei the way dowm 
the path. She began to run. “I’ll race 
you to the street!” 

Kirk rac,'‘d to c.ctch her and over- 
took her before they reached the 
street. He caught her arm and spun 
her around. “I may be advanced in 
age but I’m well preserved!” he said 
between gasps. “Clean living and ex- 
ercise!” 

They stood there, face to face, 
breathing rapidly and laughing. Ellen’s 
eyes sparkled and her cheeks were 
flushed. Simon’s heart thudded 
strangely for so slight an exertion. 
For just an instant, he felt a trifle 
dizzy. 

“Ellen.” he said in an unusually in- 
tense voice. 

“Yes Simon?” she said, softly. 

“Ah — , nothing.” He paused. “Is 
my father’s house near by?” 

“It’s not too far from here,” she 
replied quietly, “but he won’t be home 
now’. He’s waiting for us at his of- 
fice. “We’d better take a ta.xi.” 

Kirk was puzzled. Ellen seemed dis- 
appointed or displeased at something. 
“I must have said something to offend 
her.” he thought. “I’ll have to w'atch 
myself.” 

They found a taxi parked near by 
and climbed in. few minutes later, 
they drew to a stop in front of a tall, 
imposing w'hite building. 

“This is it,” Ellen remarked. She 
seemed to have recovered her good 
spirits. Simon followed her inside and 
into the elevator. 

“This is a little different type from 
the ones you’re used to,” she com- 
mented. 

Kirk noted at once the absence of 
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the usual gravity neutralizer. 

Fllen turned her face to a small 
panel in the wall. “Twenty-three,” she 
ordered. 

“Twenty-three,” a metallic voice re- 
plied. 

“I never have gotten used to hav- 
ing a machine talk back to me,” Ellen 
laughed. 

The lift raced upwards with an 
amazing speed and came to a smooth 
stop before a door. It opened auto- 
matically and they stepped out into a 
large, well-furni.shed room. There was 
a blond young man sitting behind a 
desk in one corner. He looked up 
from his work. “Hello, Ellen!” 

“Hello, Jeff!” she responded bright- 
ly, too brightly, • Simon thought. “I 
want you to the fanious Dr. 

Simon B. Kirk! Simon, this is Jeffrey 
Davis. ’ 

JEFF S H.\ND was firm and enthusi- 
J astic. “Please to meet you. Dr. 
Kirk. I’ve heard a lot about you, 
mostly from Ellen.” 

Ellen blushed furiously and hastily 
changed the subject. “Is the General 
in?” 

“He sure is!” Jeff grinned. “He’s 
been waiting on pins and needles all 
morning. Go right in.” 

Ellen led Simon through a large, 
walnut doorway. Seated at the far 
end of the room was a man who 
looked like an older edition of Kirk 
himself, tall, bronzed and athletic. His 
white hair held the same suggestion 
of wave as did Simon’s. He got to his 
feet as Kirk came toward the desk, 
slowly. The old man’s voice was husky 
with emotion. “Simon. It’s so good 
to see you.” 

Simon’s eyes were misty. There was 
no longer any doubt. “Dad.” 

They embraced each other silently 
for a moment. Then they stood back 
and looked at. each other intently. 


“You haven’t changed much, dad,” 
Kirk said softly. 

“YOU sure have, son. IMy, but 
you’ve filled out! I’ve always thought 
of you as being a beanpole. How much 
do you weigh now?” 

Simon didn’t get a chance to an- 
swer. A small sound made both men 
turn and look at Ellen. Tears were 
streaming down her face but she was 
smiling. She ineffectually tried to wipe 
them away with the back of her hand. 
Simon’s father drew a large handker- 
chief from his pocket. 

“There, there, child,” the General 
said,, soothingly. “There’s nothing to 
cry about. You ought to be happy. 
Haven’t you been after me for over a 
year to bring him here?” 

Ellen hid her crimson face in the 
folds of the handkerchief. “Well, the 
city can use men like him,” she stam- 
mered in a muffled voice. 

“That’s right,” the General said, 
stroking her head. 

“Dad,” Kirk broke in, “why didn’t 
you let me know where you were? 
Why did you let me think you were 
dead?” 

“Well son, I couldn’t help it. If 
the companies had found out about 
this place, they would have blown it 
out of existence.” 

Simon was hurt. “But you know I’d 
never betray you!” 

“I know, son,” the old man replied. 
“At least not consciously. But it’s 
just like you to try to rescue me, to 
save me from myself as it were.” 

Simon looked at him blankly and 
nodded his' head. “Yes, that’s just 
what I would have tried to do.” 

Father and son talked for some time 
about the old days. There was much 
to say on both sides but it would take 
days, maybe even weeks before they 
could exhaust everything. Finally the 
General turned to Ellen. “Why don’t 
you take this son of mine out and 
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show him the rest of the city?” 

“But Dad!” Simon protested. “I’ve 
got so many things — ” 

“I know, I know, but you can ask 
them at dinner tonight,” his father 
answered. “I’ve got work to do. Why 
don’t you meet me here about 1700. 
Ellen can show you the city and save 
me a lot of trouble answering ques- 
tions. Take my word for it, Simon, 
she’s a regular Baedeker.” 

“A what?” Simon asked. 

“You tell him, Ellen,” the General 
laughed. “Now take your hero out 
and show him the town.” 

CLLEN ushered Simon out of the 
^ office with more haste than nec- 
essary, Simon thought. When they fi- 
nally reached the street, he stopped 
her firmly. “Now look here, young 
lady. There’s something I want to 
know! ” 

Ellen avoided his gaze. “Yes?” 

“What is a Baedeker?” 

“Oh,” she answered with obvious re- 
lief. “It was an old official guide to 
large cities.” She lapsed into silence 
and kept her eyes averted. 

Simon was silent too. I’ve offended 
her again, he thought. The feminine 
mind had always been a puzzle to 
him. Maybe if I can think of some- 
thing funny to say, she’ll be all right. 

Ellen turned suddenly. “Let’s not 
stand in the doorway,” she suggested. 
“Come on and I’ll show you our city.” 

He assented and they climbed into 
a taxi. Ellen was herself again and 
Simon again was relieved. He saw all 
the points of interest and major at- 
tractions. He saw vegetables growing 
in chemical solution, visited the syn- 
thetic proteins plant and such like. 
An amazing number of the plants were 
automatic. 

Mid point in their journey, Simon 
paused to ask why such a large city 
had never been discovered by the out- 
side world. 


“I should let my father explain it 
to you,” she answered. “He’s the chief 
of Scientific Works. When the city 
was first started and numbered only a 
few houses, your father camouflaged 
it with wire netting and artificial 
trees. By the time my father arrived, 
the city was almost too large to be 
concea’ed. He and some other men set 
to work and built a third-dimensional 
image projector, sort of a televisor 
that needs no receiver. This projects 
an image that covers the city entirely. 
All you can see from the air is a bar- 
ren, volcanic island with no trees and 
no place to land anything but a heli- 
copter. Only one exploring party has 
ever tried to land. And were they sur- 
prised to see our men .coming out of a 
solid rock mountain!” 

Simon looked up. “I don’t see any- 
thing, just a little haze.” 

“That’s it,” Ellen said. “It shows 
no image this v/ay, but it looks real 
enough on the other side.” 

Kirk made a mental note to ask 
Ellen’s father about the technical de- 
tails. This was in his field and he had 
never heard or seen anything like it. 

The journey finally ended in a 
wing of the .\rchives Building. Ellen 
led him to a large glass case behind 
which was a very weathered docu- 
ment. 

“One of our ancestors signed that,” 
she commented. Kirk couldn’t make 
out the writing. A transcription was 
fastened to the surface of the glass 
case. Ellen’s finger pointed to a pas- 
sage. 

“‘We hold these truths to be self 
evident,’ ” Simon read, “ ‘that all men 
are created equal. . ” 

Ellen stood patiently while Simon 
read it through to the end. When he 
had finished, she waited for him to 
say something. 

“Very interesting,” he commented. 
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pLLEN SIGHED. “Simon, do you 
^ know what THEY meant and 
what. WE mean when we say life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness?” 

Simon looked embarrassed. “I think 
so.” 

“Are you sure?” Ellen replied. “Did 
your corporation derive its powers 
from the consent of the governed?” 

He said nothing. 

“Do you know what is meant when 
someone says that freedom is your 
RIGHT and that anyone who tries to 
take it away from you is wrong?” 

Simon kept his eyes on the 
transcript. This was confusing to him. 

“You don’t have to take my word 
for it.” Ellen continued. “Look over 
here.” They walked to the next glass 
case. “Here’s the old Constitution of 
the United States and the first ten 
amendments are to protect the peo- 
ple’s freedoms.” 

Simon decided to read it through 
to the end. When he had finished, 
they moved to the next case. 

“This is a copy of the Atlantic 
Charter. This was supposed to keep 
people from being enslaved anywhere 
in the world.” Ellen stopped abrupt- 
ly- 

“You feel pretty strongly about 
this, don’t you?” Simon asked. 

Ellen was solemn. “I don’t know if 
you can understand what I’m trying 
to say,” Ellen said softly, “but we be- 
lieve that while there is one slave in 
the world, no one can really be free. 
The men who wrote these documents 
rvere a lot older and a, lot wiser than 
I but they realized it too. They didn’t 
write all these things just to use up 
paper. They didn’t do it either be- 
cause they wanted to feel important. 
They believed in what they wrote. His- 
tory proved that. And I believe in it 
too.” She pointed to another smaller 
glass case. “This is Abraham Lin- 


coln’s Gettysburg Address. He led the 
United States into a war just to keep 
the spirit of the Constitution you 
read. He freed the slaves yet they shot 
him for what he believed in. Do you 
think he would have given up his 
ideals even if he had known that it 
was going to cost him his life? I know 
they don’t teach you these things in 
the company schools. They only teach 
you what they want you to know. 
They picture Lincoln as a dreamer, 
Washington as a blundering fool who 
was just lucky and Franklin Roo.sevelt 
as a weakling.” 

Simon nodded. That’s just what 
they taught. 

“I wonder, Simon,” Ellen said spec- 
ulatively. “Do you think these men 
were fools? Do you think they were 
fools for living, working and some- 
times, dying for an ideal? Do you 
think we’re fools for wanting to live 
as men instead of as animals?” Her 
voice died away in echoes. Then she 
added softly, “Do you think our fa- 
thers are fools too?” 

Perplexed, Simon stumbled for an 
anser. “No — I don’t think they’re 
fools but — I haven’t thought much 
about it.” Kirk was more profoundly 
stirred than he dared admit. He looked 
back at the musty parchment and re- 
read the words, ‘life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.’ They were 
strangely inspiring. These were the 
things his father had left a good posi- 
tion for; had let his only son think he 
was dead for. Slowly the meaning of 
the words began to form in his mind 
and he looked at Ellen as though see- 
ing and yet not seeing. “I; — I think I 
know what they meant,” he said sim- 
ply, “but I — I never knew that — ” 

“I know,” Ellen said quickly. “It’s 
all new to you and you find it hard to 
understand just what it’s all about. 
There are many things here that will 
be new and strange to you, Simon, but 
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if you’ll take the time to read and 
study and find out what we’re trying 
to accomplish, I’m sure you’ll find it 
worth the time.” 

CIMON NODDED. “I'd like to do 
that.” 

“You see,” Ellen continued, “that’s 
why you were brought here. Your fa- 
ther didn’t want to have you kid- 
napped, but how else would you have 
come? He wants you to stay here and 
help us. We need someone like you, 
someone who has a grasp of things. 
Your father has a lot of faith in you, 
Simon, and he’s so sure you’ll want to 
stay. The important thing is not to 
make a hasty decision. Don’t say no 
to your father until you’ve had a 
chance to really understand alt this, 
and then, if you still don’t believe in 
what we’re doing, a way can be made 
to send you back. What do you say, 
Simon? Will you give us a try?” 

Simon laughed. “This is really ridic- 
ulous! I couldn’t go back even if I 
wanted to. Look at the mess I left 
things in!” 

“That could be fixed up all right. 
In fact, you could go back a hero if 
you wanted to,” Ellen said sadly, “but 
we’re hoping you won’t want to.” 

Kirk’s' face became grave. “I don’t 
know what I want to do, actually. 
One thing I do know is that I won’t 
make any kind of decision until I 
know just what I’m doing.” 

Ellen smiled. “Well, that’s all any- 
one can ask, really. I just hope you’ll 
come to be one of us here in Free 
City. We — we — ” Ellen’s voice trailed 
off into silence. She looked away sud- 
denly. “I’d like you to stay.” 

Unaccountably there was a lump 
in Simon’s throat. “I’ll stay,” he said 
simply. 

They looked at each other and 
smiled. 


CHAPTER VIII 

|~\INNER WAS over and a lull had 
been reached in the conversation. 
They were still seated around the ta- 
ble, General Kirk at one end and Dr. 
Belcourt at the other. Simon sat on 
his father’s right. Next to him was El- 
len, then AlacNair and Bryant. Ranged 
along the otlier side were Wingate, 
Markham, Anderson and Barronoff. 
Most of the men were drinking some 
very excellent brandy. Throughout 
dinner. Dr. Belcourt had given every- 
one a ■comprehensive and humorous 
history of Free City. The General 
passed cigars around. 

MacNair sniffed the fragrant tobac- 
co. “Considerrrably betterrr quality 
than the aid skin-flint Captain 
smokes,” he observed in a loud voice 
to no one in particular. 

purple tide coursed up Wingate’s 
neck. “Nice layout you have here,” he 
said to the General in a strained voice. 

“Glad you like it,” the General 
chuckled. “We’re rather proud of it 
ourselves.” 

“My Chief Engineer,” Wingate said 
in an undertone that could be heard 
on the street outside, “is a rather dis- 
honest fellow. I’d watch the silver- 
ware if I were you.” 

MacNair’s stage whisper to Belcourt 
was plainly audible to all. “If ye will, 
humorrr yon Captain. He’s just a wee 
bit daft. .Aid age, ye know.” 

Ellen looked at Simon apprehensive- 
ly- 

“This goes on all the time,” he 
said, grinning. 

The General cleared his throat. 
“Gentlemen, and you too, my dear,” 
nodding to Ellen, “if you don’t mind, 
I have a few things I’d like to say.” 

The room became quiet. 

“Air. Bryant took you men on a 
group tour of our city today and you 
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had a chance to see the city in opera- 
tion. We have gone to a great deal of 
trouble to bring you here. Our primary 
purpose was to bring my son but I 
assure you other gentlemen that you 
are not unwelcome. What we can of- 
fer you here has some disadvantages 
but I think the advantages far out- 
we’gh them. Now, even though I know 
it’s short notice, we would like to 
know if you would like to remain 
here. I think you’ve seen enough to 
decide but, before you answer, I must 
explain the other side of the question. 
Our psychologists can remove your 
recent memories and by suggestion 
substitute others. The missing cargo 
liner which created Captain Wingate’s 
dilemma is here. The crew has elected 
to remain here but we could damage 
the hull and place it oh some remote 
island. With your artifically implanted 
memories, you would actually believe 
that you had found it there and could 
return to your city without fear of re- 
tribution. Any connection between you 
and my son was taken care of back in 
Transinc so you would have nothing to 
fear there. In effect, I am offering 
you either choice without any artificial 
disadvantages so that you can make 
your decision without the pressure of 
expediency.” The General paused. 
“Are there any questions?” 

^WINGATE looked at Simon. “What 
about you, lad? WTat are you 
going to do?” 

Ellen interrupted. “Oh, he’s going 
to stay. Ke decided this afternoon.” 

Barronoff gave Simon a significant 
raised eyebrow. “This afternoon?” 
Barronoff repeated with rising inflec- 
tion. 

“Yes, this afternoon!” Kirk replied 
stiffly. “Ts there anything wrong in 
that?” 

“Now, now, don’t get mad at Uncle 
Ivan. Remember what happened the 


last time you tried that.” 

Laughter ran around the table and 
Simon glanced uncomfortably at his 
father. The General smiled and said, 
“Gentlemen, there’s something I forgot 
to mention. The whole group needn’t 
decide as one. We can find a satis- 
factory situation so that we could re^ 
turn one or more if you decided to 
sp'it the group.” 

There w'as silence for a moment 
while the men sat staring at various 
objects in the room. No one seemed 
to want to be the first to speak. Fi- 
nally, MacNair stood up. He nodded 
his head toward Wingate. “In spite 
of the fact that yon windbag wull 
say ’tis because everrrything is frrree, 
I has decided to stay. My reason is 
thut I believe thut ye ha’ got some- 
thin’ herrre and a would be pleased to 
ha’ the name of MacNairrr added to 
the rrroster of clearrr-thinkin’ men.” 

Wingate’s outburst was deafening. 
“Clear-thinking men!” he roared. 
“Why he’d live in hell if they served 
free beer! Nail down the silverware, 
boys, MacNair is staying!!” 

“SHUDDUP!” .A.nderson boomed, 
and strangely enough, Wingate did. 

IMore quietly. Captain Wingate said, 
“If hlacNair is going to stay, I feel 
it’s my duty to stay too. Someone will 
have to protect you against his dis- 
honest practices.” 

MacNair leaped to his feet. 
“Thrrree times ye ha’ besmirrrched the 
name of MacNairrr — and in the pres- 
ence of a lady!! I ask ye to ha’ the 
courrrtesy to step ootside! We’ll set- 
tle this man to man!!” 

Eventually, order was restored and 
the two men sat glowering at each 
other across the table. 

Barronoff arose. “For my part, I 
believe I shall remain, at least until 
I can see the outcome of this long 
proposed battle.” 

“Ye’ll not ha’ long to wait!” Mao- 
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Nair growled, glaring at the speaker. 

The room became silent again. Eve- 
ryone waited as though wondering 
who would speak next. The General 
was about to say something when the 
blond giant Anderson stood up. 

“General Kirk,” he said in his deep 
voice. “I have always lived a solitary 
life. About the only friends I’ve ever 
had are these shipmates of mine. I 
have absolutely nothing to return to 
but it is not because of this that I 
would like to stay. I’ve always 
dreamed of a place like this, a place 
where a man could call his life his 
own. The only thing I’m sorry about 
is that I didn’t know about this city 
years ago. If I may, I should like to 
stay.” 

Barronoff gasped. MacNair’s 
aplomb was shattered. “Neverrr in 
fifteen yearrrs ha he said so much!” 
he said, almost in a whisper. 

Wingate was limited to an incredu- 
lous, soft, “My Gawd!” 

The members of the crew stared at 
Anderson as though seeing him for the 
first time. 

jy,JARKHAM looked at the Gen- 
eral. “I’ll make it unanimous, 
sir,” he said quietly. 

The General smiled. “Thank you, 
gentlemen. I know you won’t regret 
your decision. And now on behalf of 
the citizens of Free City let me wel- 
come you. I hope you will be happy 
here. You men are the type that any 
community would be proud to have 
among its members. If. ever there is 
anything that you don’t understand 
about the city or anything pertaining 
to it, please feel free to ask me or 
any Board member about it. Now 
gentlemen, I know you will be want- 
ing to settle yourselves in your quar- 
ters so I’ll cut our discussion short. 
I’ll see that your belongings are 
moved over here from the ship and 


Mr. Bryant can show you your ac- 
commodations.” 

The men stood up and walked lei- 
surely toward the door. Wingate linked 
arms with Bryant. “Why didn’t you 
tell us about this place before?” he 
growled. “Holding out on your old 
pals like this!” 

“ ’Tis typical of the aid windbag,” 
Mac'Nair commented to the General. 
“When ye gi’ him something frrree, 
he wants ta know why ye ha’ not done 
so yearrrs beforrre!” 

“Now listen here, MacNair!” The 
voices became indistinguishable as the 
door closed. 

“Well, I guess we’d better be go- 
ing, too, eh, Ellen?” Dr. Belcourt sug- 
gested. 

“I suppose so,” she agreed half- 
heartedly. 

Simon and his father saw them to 
the door. Dr. Belcourt and the Gen- 
eral seemed to be paying a great deal 
of attention to the sky line of the city 
while Kirk said goodnight to Ellen. 
“I’ll see you tomorrow, I hope,” he 
said softly. 

She nodded her head. “I’ll be at the 
laboratory. Come up if you get the 
chance.” 

For some reason, Simon took El- 
len’s hand and squeezed it reassuring- 
ly. He dropped it immediately and 
wondered why he had done it. Ellen 
just stared down the street. Then she 
turned and smiled. “Good night,” she 
whispered. 

“Good night,” Simon answered. 

He watched Ellen and Dr. Belcourt 
walk down the street and then stepped 
back inside. He sighed and looked at 
his father. “What a day!” 

The General smiled. “It sure has 
been son. Say, I’ve been hearing ru- 
mors about you. It seems that you — 
ah — were a little under the weather 
yesterday. Are you going to turn play- 
boy at this late date?” 
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“Yes, I think' so too,” Simon said 
absently as he looked out a ■window. 

“Simon!” the General laughed. “You 
haven’t heard a word I’ve said.” 

“Why of course I have, Dad.” 

“Maybe, but I doubt it.” 

Simon gave him a puzzled look. 

“Oh, come along,” his father said. 
“I’ll show you to your room and then 
you can daydream to your heart’s con- 
tent.” 

They walked down the hall. After 
Simon closed his door, the General 
stood outside smiling. Then he shook 
his head, still smiling, and went into 
his own room. 

CH.\PTER IX 

'T'HE SUCCEEDING days were 
busy ones for Kirk. He found 
the city and everything in it fascinat- 
ing. He went through all the plants, 
studied methods, asked questions, even 
stopped people on the street and talked 
to them. He went often to the Ar- 
chives Building and read volumes of 
material. His favorite spot was The 
Scientific Laboratory, of which Dr. 
Belcourt was the head. He liked to 
watch Dr. Belcourt at work on his 
inventions and tried to help him as 
much as he could. This also gave him 
a chance to see Ellen since she spent 
much of her time with her father. 

Simon decided that the laboratory 
was the place he wanted to work in 
so he did. He had much to learn but 
it wasn’t long before he knew the 
principles of almost all of the new 
inventions that had been turned out 
at the Scientific Laboratory. Besides 
working, Simon did a lot of thinking, 
so much so that sometimes Simon’s 
father accused him of daydreaming. 

One evening at dinner, Kirk aired 
his feelings. Dr. Belcourt and Ellen 
were there as they often were, but 
Kirk felt impelled to say something. 


“Dad,” he said thoughtfully, “when I 
first came here I agreed to stay long 
enough to find out all about Free 
City and then make a decision as to 
whether or not to continue to stay 
here. Well, I’ve made my decision.” 

Ellen looked puzzled. Siihon’s fa- 
ther was disturbed. 

“I’m willing to stay, but on one con- 
dition.” Simon paused and looked at 
his father. “I think you know what it 
is. Dad.” 

The General shook his head. “I 
don’t think so, son.” 

“Well, it’s this. I insist that we do 
something about the rest of the world.” 
No one spoke. They didn’t seem to 
understand him. “I mean, we’ve got to 
give back, the boon of liberty to the 
rest of the world!” 

The General sighed. “That’s easier 
said than done. You’d better explain, 
son. IMaybe we could understand you 
better.” 

“Well, I admit I’ve been converted 
as completely as a man can be convert- 
ed. I feel as though I’ve come to 
life— or — been awakened from a deep 
sleep. I know what it’s like to talk 
and deal with men as friends and 
comrades instead of subordinates or 
superiors. For the first time in my 
life I’m doing what I want to do with- 
out worrying about anything. This is 
paradise but it’s paradise with a string 
attached. You’ve been gone from the 
outside world a long time but I still 
remember it well. I remember what 
life was like, what the average day 
was like, and I can’t forget all those 
people back there, living out their 
lives as slaves and they don’t even 
know it! They don’t know any better! 
And there’s no one to teach them that 
they don’t have to be slaves!” 

Simon looked at Ellen and the light 
in her eyes bespoke something more 
than admiration. Kirk’s voice rang 
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with a new confidence. “What I want 
to do is convince the people and the 
Board of Governors to come out of 
hiding and help the rest of the world. 
I have some ideas on how it can be 
done. We’ll have to start in a small 
way, of course, but I insist it must 
be done! It’s my firm belief that we 
can’t maintain our liberty by hiding 
it or isolating it. Sooner or later the 
forces of oppression and tyranny will 
discover it and crush it. Liberty and 
slavery cannot exist side by side in 
peace!” 

|~\R. BELCOURT smiled as he rec- 
ognized the quotation from Si- 
mon Bolivar. Kirk’s voice was quiet- 
er now. “If I can’t convince anyone, 
if the Board of Goyernors insist upon 
isolation, then I ask that I be allowed 
to go back to the outside world. I’ll 
have to work alone that way but if 
I have to, I will. You know" I’ll never 
reveal the existence of the city. .^11 
I a:k is a chance, a chance to help 
the w"orld. and if you won’t help me. 
then I’ll do it by myself!” 

Pride and admiration made the Gen- 
eral’s voice a little unsteady as he 
spoke to his son. “Son, I can only 
say more power to you. You — you 
have surprised me a little. You know, 
son, your views are not novel. They 
w'eren't c\ en unique when Thomas Jef- 
ferson framed the Dcclar,"tion of In- 
dependence. I think these idea's are 
older than history, yet they have r’- 
ways been and still are a young man’s 
ideals. This city has pro’’ited b • t’”' 
example of history. It’s been pro\'cJ 
time and tune again that freedom can 
only be won by young men. The Board 
of Governors, myself included, are ad- 
vanced in years but we are young 
enough in spirit to know that younger, 
fresher minds must build the future 
world. The people agree and they have 
asked for young, vigorous leadership 


but they also want to retain our more 
e.xperienced judgment. The present 
Board members have retained their 
seats by popular consent almost since 
the founding of the city. You see, son. 
the people wdio have come here were 
not the leaders of the outside world. 
The leaders of the outside world 
achieved a measure of satisfaction in 
their life just as you yourself did, 
Simon.” 

The General paused, thoughtfully. 
“Simon, a vacancy exists on the Board 
and this is to be filled by appoint- 
ment. subject to the consent of the 
people. Some of the younger groups 
insist that this vacancy be filled by 
a man of known leadership and abilitv. 
brought in from the outside. Of all 
the names suggested, yours received 
the highest vote and so you were 
brought here. If you feel that you can 
accept this responsibility, I can offer 
this position to you providing the 
other members of the Board find you 
acceptable. I don’t promise that we’ll 
follow you in everything you might 
want to do but together we might 
evolve a plan for freeing the world. 
.\t least we can try. lYould you like 
to do that?” 

Simon hesitated noticeably. Ellen 
urged him on. “Go on, Simon! Of 
course you can do it!” 

“ Well.” Simon replied, “I’ll tell the 
Board exactly w’hat I think should be 
rhn-''. s!y poshion wall depend on what 
they dec'de about my plans. If they 
bk? th.''m, fine. If they don’t, then I 
ins’st ca returning.” 

Dr. Belcourt smiled. “We’ll listen 
to you, Simon, and if you are as con- 
vincing before the Board as you are 
tonight. I don’t think you have a 
thing to worry about.” 

“When do w’e see the Board?” Si- 
mon asked. 

“At 1000 tomorrow,” the General 
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said, “but we can put if off for a 
few days if you’d like.” 

“No,” Simon answered. “Tomorrow 
is it. It can’t be too soon. I want to 
get started.” 

“Edward, suppose you bring out 
some of that good brandy of yours,” 
Dr. Be’court suggested. “I’d like to 
drink a toast to our new Governor!” 

'^HE GENER.\L smiled. “Sometimes 
your ideas are excellent, .A.rt.” 

Just as the General was opening a 
decanter of brandy, there was a knock 
at the door. “Come in,” the General 
called. 

The lean face of MacNair was the 
first to appear through the doorway. 
He was followed by his five comrades. 

“We dinna like ta intrrrude, Gen- 
errral, but !Mr. Bryant ha’ preparrred 
us quarrrters nearrr the airrr field and 
we werrre anxious to move as quickly 
as possible. Not thut we dinna ap- 
prrrreciate yourrr hospitality but the 
atmosphere arrrround an airrr termi- 
nal is conducive to quiet thought.” 

Simon had an immediate flash of 
what MacNair meant by ‘quiet 
thou.ght.’ 

“Certainly, gentlemen,” the Gener- 
al responded heartily, “but before you 
go, won’t you have a glass of brandy?” 

“Weel — aye. Thut we vveel!” 

“Dr. Belcourt,” Simon said conver- 
sationally, “have you noticed the mag- 
netic attraction between an open bot- 
tle and l\Ir. MacNair? It should prove 
quite interesting for laboratory study.” 

hlacNair stared at Simon over the 
rim of his glass. “I seem to remember 
an experrriment of thut magnetic at- 
trrraction of which ye speak. I thought 
it verra irrstrrructive, didn’t ye. Dr. 
Kirk?” 

“Be careful what you say,” Dr. Bel- 
court warned. “Dr. Kirk will be on 
the Board of Governors tomorrow.” 

Barronoff looked surprised. “Well ” 


he said, shrugging, “I suppose I should 
congratulate you although I would 
have been a better man for the job.” 

“SHUDDUPr” Anderson boomed. 
Since his speech some time ago he had 
reverted to monosyllables. 

Wingate charged across the room. 
Simon hastily set his glass down in 
preparation of what was to come. He 
was pummeled, beaten and shaken to 
within an inch of his life. Wingate’s 
bellowed congratulations left Simon al- 
most deaf. Finally, Wingate was forced 
aside by MacNair. “Dinna monopolize 
the hand of a grrreat man! Pretend 
ye ha' mannerrrs just forrr tonight!” 

Wingate relinquished the hand and 
the Scotchman gripped it like a vise. 
“Kirk is a good Scotch name, me lad. 
Ye weel go far!” 

Kirk breathed easier when the giant 
Anderson passed by with a laconic 
“Congratulations.” The grip of his 
ham-like hands had been consciously 
restrained. 

Barronoff quietly said, “If there’s a 
good position open and you need a 
competent executive, I’m sure you 
won’t forget your old friend.” 

“If they had jails, you crook,” Si- 
mon replied, laughing, “I’d throw you 
in for life.” 

When Simon finally managed to es- 
cape from the spotlight, he found that 
Ellen had gone and unobtrusively left 
the room. At the front door he almost 
ran over Jeff Davis. 

“This is the second time I’ve al- 
most been run down on this door- 
step,” Jeff exclaimed. “The place is 
definitely unsafe!” 

“Oh?” Simon said, trying to think 
of some excuse for leaving him there. 

“Yes,” Jeff continued, “Ellen almost 
ran over mg a few minutes ago. I just 
saw her home. Is the General in?” 

“Yes he is. Go on in. He’s in the 
study.” 

“Thanks,” Jeff said and disappeared 
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rather hurriedly down the hall. 

CIMON WALKED briskly down the 
^ street to the Belcourt residence. 
He hesitated a moment, then pressed 
the button. x-\ few minutes passed. He 
listened but Simon couldn’t hear any 
sound within the house. He pressed 
the button again, longer this time. 
Still no answer. Simon finally walked 
dejected down the steps. The street 
seemed empty and unfriendly. Even 
the soft night breeze seemed cooler, 
less pleasant. Simon was approaching 
his father’s house when Jeff emerged. 
Simon purposely paused. He was in 
no mood to talk to anyone. 

Jeff walked quickly to a taxi parked 
at the curb. The door opened as he 
approached it and a blonde head 
leaned out. Jeff bent forward and 
kissed the girl. His words were clearly 
audible to Kirk. “I’m sorry I kept 
you waiting, dear. Shall we go danc- 
ing?” 

Simon didn’t hear her reply. He 
didn’t wait. Quickly entering the house, 
he shut the door behind him. For 
a man who was supposed to be a suc- 
cess, he was strangely unhappy. He 
tried to cheer himself up. 

“I haven’t any strings on her,” he 
told* himself. “Besides, if she’d been 
home, I’d' have only made a complete 
fool of myself. I guess I should be 
grateful to Jeff instead of angry.” 

Simon went right to bed but his 
mental argument went on for hours. 
Finally, Morpheus gathered him into 
his arms and quieted the turmoil. 

CHAPTER X 

CIMON SAT outside the massive 
^ carved doors. His head was bowed 
and the cigarette in his hand went un- 
heeded except for an occasional puff. 
His shoulders drooped and his red- 
rimmed eyes showed lack of sleep. He 


ran his fingers through his hair and 
glanced at his chronometer. It had 
been -exactly five minutes since he 
had left the Council Room but it 
seemed like hours. His part was over; 
his plea lad been made. Now it was 
all up to the Board. Behind those 
doors, they were considering it, de- 
ciding whether or not they would ac- 
cept Sir, ion’s plans ^and, in so doing, 
decide whether or not Simon would 
become a member of the Board or a 
lone fighter. 

In a short time he would know and 
then it would be all right. But the 
waiting was hard. Simon knew how fu- 
tile it would be if he had to fight the 
corporations alone, yet, futile or not, 
that was what he would do. His 
thoughts strayed to Ellen. He had 
been a little shocked when he had 
seen her in the Council Room. She 
had smiled at him and had nodded 
encouragement but somehow it hadn’t 
helped much. He had been more em- 
barrassed than anything else. He won- 
dered if she had seen him last night. 
“Oh well,” he sighed, “Jeff’s a good 
guy.” But he’d said that a thousand 
times and it didn’t do any good. 

Kirk lifted his eyes at the sound 
of approaching footsteps. It was Jef- 
frey Davis. “Hello, Simon. Haven’t 
they decided yet?” 

Simon shook his head. Even though 
he didn’t want to like Jeff, he did. 

“Buck up, Simon,” Jeff said, sliding 
into a seat beside him,, “even if they 
don’t like your ideas. I’m sure they’ll 
give you the chair on the Board. After 
all, that’s what they brought you here 
for.” 

“That’s the trouble,” Kirk replied. 
“The ideas go with me. If they don’t 
like them, then I’m going back.” 

“But — why? Don’t you like it 
here?” Jeff asked, amazed. 

“That isn’t the idea. If the Board 
doesn’t see fit to abandon passivity, 
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then I’m going to do what I can 
alone.” 

Jeff shook his head. “You’ll have 
a tough fight on your hands. But 
maybe — .” They lapsed into silence. 

Kirk sighed. “I suppose, while 
you’re here, I should congratulate 
you.” he said. 

“.\h — thank you very much,” Jeff 
replied, “but what for?” 

“I — was, ah — standing near your 
taxi — last night,” Simon said, em- 
barrassed, “when — you left my fa- 
ther’s house.” 

“What are you driving at?” Jeff 
exclaimed. 

“I — you had a passenger,” Simon 
stammered. 

“Oh! You approve of my taste.” 
Jeff smiled. “I must be sure and tell 
her a’^out the compliment! She’s the 
sweetest little woman in all the world 
and I don’t see how I could get 
along without her.” 

“Ah — yes,” Simon said, painfully. 

“You’ll have to come over some- 
time,” Jeff continued. “We have a 
little Jeff now. Say, why don’t you 
bring Ellen over some night for din- 
ner?” 

“Ellen?” Simon repeated, stunne(i, 
“ah — little Jeff?” 

“What’s the matter with you?” 
Jeff asked. “Are you sure you’re 
feeling all right?” 

p^IRK JUST sat staring at Jeff. 

He tried to say something but 
all that came put was an inarticulate 
gurgle. Jeff looked at him with a 
frown of puzzlement. 

“Listen, Simon,” Jeff said, firmly, 
“there’s something wrong with you 
and if you don’t tell me right now, 
I’m going to call a doctor! Now out 
with it!” 

Simon moistened his lips. “Ellen, — 
Ellen is — you — I mean — you — ” 

“What about Ellen?” Jeff inquired. 


“You don’t have to w'orry about her! 
You’ve had her hooked for years!” 

“What!” Simon gasped. 

Jeff shook his head. “You’re mixed 
up about something and how can I 
help you if you won’t tell me what 
it is?” Jeff looked at Simon closely 
and then a grin spread over his face. 
He laughed outright. “I know what it 
is! You think it was Ellen that was 
in the taxi! hly goodness, man! No 
w'onder you look awful!” 

“It wasn’t Ellen?” Kirk asked, 
slowly. 

“Of course not!” Jeff answered. 
“Ruth and Ellen look a good deal 
alike but you could never get the 
two confused. What ever made you 
think it was Ellen?” 

Simon shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, you don’t have to worry 
about THAT girl! Do you know she’s 
got a scrap book full of clippings 
and pictures of you? It’s so heavy I 
can hardly lift_ it.” 

“Scrapbook?” Kirk asked, blank- 
ly- 

“Sure!” Jeff replied blandly. 
“You’ve had jmur picture in lots of 
newspapers and magazines. Our 
agents bring back bundles of litera- 
ture whenever they return and El- 
len’s always one of the first to go 
through them. For goodness’ sake, 
don’t tell her I told you! She’d never 
forgive me!” 

“Oh,” was all that Simon could 
say. 

Jeff smiled and laid a reassuring 
hand on Kirk’s shoulder. Just then, 
the doors opened and the Board’s 
secretary beckoned to Simon. “Dr. 
Kirk, we’re ready,” he said softly. 

The palms of Simon’s hands were 
wet as he stood before the long table. 
His father, a little to the right of the 
chairman, smiled encouragingly but 
the faces of the other Board mem- 
bers remained non-committal. 
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The chairman arose and read from 
a small slip of paper. “After due 
consideration of your proposals, Dr. 
Kirk, and after hearing the testimony 
of the witnesses, the Board has 
reached a decision. First, we accept 
your proposals to actively promote 
and establish freedom and equality 
throughout the world. It is under- 
stood that the details for carrying 
out these proposals are subject to a 
majority action of the Board. Sec- 
ond, we accept your application for 
the position as twelfth member on the 
Board of Governors of Free City.” 
The chairman laid aside the paper 
and stretched his hand across the 
table to Simon. “May I congratulate 
you and say I am glad that you are 
on,e of us.” 

Kirk shook the extended hand. He 
didn’t trust himself to speak. The 
chairman straightened and rapped the 
tabl sharply with his gavel. “Meet- 
ing is adjourned.” 

BOARD members milled 
around Kirk. He kept looking 
over their heads or between them, 
frantically, to find Ellen. When he 
had the opportunity, Simon’s father 
drew him aside. “Well, son, you 
made it! I’m very proud of you and 
Ellen too!” 

“Ellen?” 

“She was one of the witnesses,” 
the General explained, “and I wish 
you could have heard her! Before 
she got through she had the Board 
convinced right down to the last man 
that you were the man for the job. 
She was magnificient! If I were you, 
son, I wouldn’t let a booster like 
that get away from me!” 

Kirk’s smile slowly broadened. 
“Maybe you’re right,, dad. By the 
way, what do you have to do to 
get married around here?” 

The General lowered his voice con- 


fidentially. “Well, if you’re in a hur- 
ry, just see one of the Board mem- 
bers and he can fill out a certificate 
for you. Then, if you happen to be 
passing a church, just walk inside 
and you’ll probably get fixed up all 
right.” 

Simon rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 

“The nciv Board member,” the 
General continued, “probably won’t 
have any forms in his office yet but 
I understand there is an old ex-Gen- 
eral on the twenty-third floor who 
has a desk just bulging with them.” 

Simon smiled at his father. “I 
haven’t asked her yet.” 

“Well what are you waiting for?” 
the General asked. “Wait a minute! 
I’ve got an idea.” 

Then General ushered his son out 
into the hall. “Now you wait here, 
son. Give me five minutes and then 
take the stairs up to the Laboratory. 
I’ll see that no one is there but Ellen. 
Then you’re on your own!” The Gen- 
eral stepped into the elevator and 
the doors closed. 

Simon paced up and down the hall. 
He rehearsed what he would say ' to 
Ellen and finally he had it just right. 
He looked at his chronometer and 
walked slowly up the stairs. He 
reaced the upper hallway and walked 
toward the door marked: BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS, SCIENTIFIC 
L.\BORATORY. Simon was on the 
point of knocking when he remem- 
bered that no one would be there but 
Ellen. He decided not to knock and 
opened the door carefully and closed 
it with hardly a sound. 

The office was deserted so he 
walked into the main laboratory. El- 
len was studying something on a 
workbench. Simon had an impulse to 
leave. He couldn’t do it. What he had 
planned on saying was all wrong. 
Besides, he couldn’t remember a word 
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of it. Panic seized him. He turned to 
go and bumped into a table. A metal 
flask fell to the floor with a crash. 

Ellen wheeled around. “Oh, Simon,” 
she said. “I didn’t hear you come in.’’ 

“Hello, Ellen,” he said stupidly- 
“I — that is — you.” 

“I suppose your father told you 
about my speech,” she smiled. “Well, 
it was only the truth, Simon, and you 
would have made it anyway. I just 
said what anyone would have who 
knows you.” 

Kirk’s knees felt watery as he 
walked over toward her. Nothing he 
could think of to say seemed ra- 
tional. 

•]rj’LLEX SLID away from the work- 
bench and stood up. “Well,” she 
.said brightly, “how does it feel to 
be a Governor?” 

“Ellen.” Simon said softly, “Ellen.” 

She looked at him, startled. Her lip 
began to tremble and her eyes wid- 
ened. “Yes, Simon?” 

Simon couldn’t stand her looking 
at him like that. “Ah nuts,” he said 
to himself and took her in his arm.s. 
Lie held her close. “I love you. El- 
len,” he whispered in her ear. “W.ill 
you marry me?” 

Her hair brushed his cheek as she 
nodded. .\s he held her, little tears 
began to trick'e down his neck. 
“Oh, Simon,” she whispered. “I’ve 
waited so Ion"'. I was afraid you’d 
never as’: me.’’ 

“I was so afraid you’d refuse,” he 
murmured. 

Later, in the General’s office, Si- 
mon and Ellen stood before the Gen- 
eral’s desk. The General had been 
busy and the place was filled with 
Simon’s friends. Everyone was in high 
spirits except Wingate, who was 
strangely solemn and silent. .\s soon 
as the General affixed k* signature to 
the certificate, Simon and Ellen were 


hustled out of the room. Everyone 
insisted on going with them to the 
church. ever\'one, that is, except Cap- 
tain Wingate. .\s the elevator carried 
them toward the ground level, the 
Captain blew his nose loudly. Ellen 
looked at him sharply. Tears were 
streaming down his ruddy cheeks. 

“Why. Captain' What’s the mat- 
ter?” Ellen asked, sympathetically. 

“I can’t help it,” Wingate blub- 
bered. “Weddings always make me 
cry ! ” 

“Ha!” hlacXair grunted. 

From the look on MacX''air’s face. 
Simon could see that Wingate would 
not be allowed to forget this for 
years to come. Then Simon looked 
back at Ellen and all at once there 
wasn’t anyone within a thousand 
miles of them. They didn’t even see 
the doors open at ground level. ^ 

CHAPTER XI 

ClhlOX awakened to an insistent 
^ buzzing sound. It was the urgent 
signal on the ’visor beside his bed. 
His hand groped forward and snapped 
the set on. 

.\ young man's face appeared on 
the plate. “This is the Monitoring 
Station. Dr. Kirk. We’ve just picked 
up a message that may be impor- 
t"nt. It’s ultra-high frequency audio- 
visual but it’s scrambled.” The young 
man paused. 

“Couldn’t it have waited until 
morning?” Simon asked, wearily. 

‘T don't know,’* the young man 
answered. “Our coordinates show that 
it originated on a small island not 
more than a hundred miles from here. 
We think the message was beamed to 
Power City although, at that distance, 
we can’t be sure. We’ve got both 
halves recorded and we’re trying to 
unscramble them.” 

Kirk scratched his chin. “.Ml right. 
Keep working on it. I’m leaving in 
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a few minutes so forward any infor- 
mation to the Government Building.” 

“Right!” The young man disap- 
peared. 

Simon dressed quietly, trying not to 
awaken Ellen. Just as he was ready 
to leave the room, however, she 
stirred. “What’s the matter, darling?” 
she asked, half awake. 

“Nothing dear. Just some business 
I have to attend to. I’ll be back in a 
little while. Go back to sleep like a 
good girl.” 

Obediently, Ellen turned over and 
drew the blankets up under her chin. 
Simon stood over her for a moment, 
smiling and then bent over and kissed 
her forehead. Softly, he left the room. 

Fifteen minutes later, Simon walked 
into the Government Building. As 
always, the interior was brightly 
lighted and it gave the impression that 
the building was teeming with life. 
Although this was highly improbable 
at that time of the morning, it was 
none the less comforting. Simon was 
now accustomed to the personalized 
atmosphere of the various buildings, 
so different from the lifeless mon- 
sters of Transinc which became inert 
and tomblike when deserted. 

Simon stepped into the elevator and 
turned to the metal grill set on the 
wall. “Forty-seven, please,” Kirk re- 
quested. 

“Forty-seven,” the metallic voice 
repeated. The voice, although originat- 
ing from no human source, enhanced 
the feeling of companionship that the 
building engendered. 

A moment later, Simon stepped out 
on the forty-seventh floor and walked 
Briskly to his office. Inside, he set- 
tled himself at his desk and, touching 
a stud, activated his ’visor. “Re- 
lay all calls for Dr. Kirk to his of- 
fice,” he ordered. 

“Understood,” the ’visor answered 
tonelessly. 

Snapping the ’visor off, Simon 


leaned back in his chair and stared 
at the ceiling, meditating. When he 
had first arrived in Free City, he 
had thought the vocal command relay 
systems in use were both wasteful 
and cumbersome. Now he had come 
to realize how much the little things 
enriched a man’s life. He tried to 
count the different devices the city 
was using just to make life interest- 
ing and entertaining. 

'T^HE ’VISOR chimed melodiously 
and Kirk straightened in his 
chair. He snapped it on and a middle- 
aged man appeared on the screen. 
“Dr. Kirk, we have an urgent mes- 
sage.” 

Simon nodded. 

“T-338 under Captain Wingate. 
Emergency landing in ten minutes. 
Captain requests immediate audience 
with Board of Governors.” 

Kirk frowned. “All right,” he as- 
sented. “Have the crew come to the 
Government Building. I’ll try to get 
everyone together.” 

Half an hour later, the Board of 
Governors was assembled in the 
Council Room. Wingate, MacNair, 
Bryant, Anderson, Barronoff and 
Markham sat in a row, ill at ease, 
while Kirk gave a rapid summary of 
the events which led to his calling the 
meeting. Then, turning to Wingate, 
he said, “I guess it’s up to you now. 
Captain.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” Wingate 
rumbled. “Well, it all began like this. 
I proposed to my friends yesterday 
morning that we do a little scouting 
around, purely for the purpose of 
improving -our knowledge of this area, 
you understand. Well, we discussed 
this with Mr. Bryant at the airfield 
automat. ‘Bryant, my boy,’ I said, T 
feel it would be to the advantage of 
the city if we — ’ ” 

MacNair leaped to his feet. “I’d 
much preferrr ye dinna wearrr oot 
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yourrr vocal cords! The matterrr is 
quite simple. Last night, we took off 
and went on a wee jaunt to some of 
the neighbprrring islands.” 

“.\11 right, MacNair,” Wingate 
growled. “I’ll tell this!” 

“These imporrrtant gentlemen 
have morrre intrrrasting things ta 
do than listen ta ye, ya brayin jack- 
ass! I’m merrrely trrryin to simplify 
theirrr task!” 

“Now listen here, you old goat!” 
Wingate exploded. “I’m the Captain 
and I’ll do the telling! And in my 
own way!!” 

“Overrr my morrrtal remains will 
ye turrn THIS into the story of the 
heroism of the grrreat Wingate!!” 

“At least, I didn’t give up without 
a fight!” Wingate snapped. 

“Cowarrrd, am I!” MacNair 
snarled. “Coom ootside!! We’ll settle 
this man to man!” 

The chairman of the Board rapped 
his gavel sharply and glared the two 
men into silence. 

“Maybe I’d better tell what hap- 
pened,” Bryant said, quietly. 

“Aye,” MacNair replied. “ ’T would 
be infinitely betterrr than the ef- 
forrrts of yon windbag!” 

Once again the chairman pounded 
the gavel violently. The room became 
deathly still. 

ii-yHE SITUATION is roughly 
this,” Bryant began. “We 
landed on the island, designated as 
C-14 on our maps and I guided our 
party along the beach, intending to 
show them the cave the city is plan- 
ning to use for ship Storage. Just as 
w’e reached the cave, we were as- 
saulted by a group of armed men. 
They took us into the cave and held 
us captive for several hours. There 
was a ship in there but none of us 
had seen that particular design be- 
fore. It was painted dull black and 


had no insignia or numbers on it. 
The men who captured us seemed 
to be waiting for someone and, after 
about three hours, a man who we 
think is their leader came in. He 
questioned Captain Wingate but the 
Captain refused to answer any ques- 
tions. The man left us then and went 
into the ship. I saw the ship’s beam 
antenna rotate a little so I supposed 
he was communicating with some- 
one. He came out in a few minutes 
and ordered us released. We made 
our way back to the ship, made sure 
they weren’t following us and re- 
turned as quickly as possible.” 

Simon jumped to his feet. “By 
George, that must be the message the 
Monitoring Station recorded!” 

The other Board members stared at 
him curiously. In brief sentences, Kirk 
explained about the message and his 
reason for being at the building at 
such an hour. 

A hurried conversation with the 
Monitoring Station disclosed that 
they were doing their best but it 
would take another half hour. The 
Board sat back in their chairs to 
wait, asking questions of the crew. 

Finally, the large screen in the 
conference room lighted and a line 
appeared on its surface, dividing the 
screen into two halves. A dark, bee- 
tle-browed man with receeding fore- 
head came into view on the right 
half. “9 calling W.B.,” the man said. 
He repeated this several times. 

Then a portly gray-haired man 
appeared on the left side of the 
screen. “Go ahead, 9,” he ordered. 

“W^e picked up some men who were 
prowling around the beach,” the man 
known as 9 began. “They came in a 
Transinc explorer. Number T-338. 
My men held them here for three 
hours until I arrived. One of them 
is named Wingate and I think he is 
the Captain. I believe I’ve seen him 
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at Transinc. In fact, I’m certain.” 


B. LOOKED downvrard. 
“Just a minute,” he said. He 
disappeared and returned almost im- 
mediately. “A report went out some 
time ago that he had crashed while 
commanding that ship. I think it 
must be Wingate.” 

“What shall we do with them?” 


9 asked. 

“Under the circumstances, I think 
they must be spies but we can’t 
take the chance. If they are spies, 
it means Transinc is getting wise to 
us or they might be looking for a 
place to set up a military base of 
their own. Ah — this is what you’d 
better- do. Tell them you’re sorry 
you detained them and let them go. 
Then, tomorrow night, and each night 
after that, cruise over the adjoining 
islands. Check them for infrared and 
all kinds of radiations but, most par- 
ticularly, take a picture of each one. 
Flash the pictures to me and I’ll 
check them against the surveys. If 
they’ve got a camouflaged base, it 
will show up. By the way, when they 
leave, try to get a general idea in 
what direction they go. It m'ght 
help.” 

“What do we do if we find some- 
thing suspicious?” 9 asked. 

“Just drop a bomb,” W. B. smiled. 
“Mercury disintegration type will do.” 

“0. K. Chief,” 9 said, “but what 
about your end? Won’t there be some 
questions asked?” 

“I doubt it,” W. B. answered. “If 
Transinc has established a military 
outpost, they wouldn’t dare do any- 
thing. If, on the other hand, Wingate 
is on his own and Transinc doesn’t 
know about him, no one will ever miss 
him. Don’t contact me again until 
you have something definite. It’s too 
ri.sky.” 

“Right, ClpifiU’i’tiH. c< . • > 


Both screens went blank. The men 
in the room stirred uncomfortably. 
The ’visor lighted again and the face 
of the Monitoring Station^ Superin- 
tendent appeared. “Did you get it all, 
gentlemen?” he asked. 

“Yes, we did, thanks,” Simon an- 
swered, “If you pick up anything 
else give us a flash.” 

The Chief Monitor nodded and 
disappeared. 

General Kirk arose and addressed 
the chair. “Gentlemen, this is IT. 
This is what we’ve been expecting 
for years. We have some very grave 
•decisions to make but I think we need 
a little time to collect our thoughts. 

I suggest we adjourn until 600. That 
will give us a chance to do some 
thinking and have breakfast.” 

The chairman glanced at the other 
Board members questioningly. With 
slight nods, they indicated their ap- 
proval. The chairman rapped the 
gavel and adjourned the session. The 
members filed slowly out of the room. 
The usual conversation was absent. 

The General and Simon walked to- 
gether but they didn’t speak until 
they reached the elevator. 

“Have you got any ideas son?” the 
General asked. 

“Not a one, dad,” Kirk replied, “at 
least, nothing definite.” 

They rode down in the elevator, 
lost in their own thoughts. 

“Would you like to have breakfast 
with us?” Simon asked his father 
when they reached ground level. 

“Not this morning, Simon,” the 
General answered. “I’ve got several 
things I must do.” 

“All right, dad,” Simon sighed. “I’ll 
meet you in the Council Room, then.” 

gIMON v/alked rather rapidly and 
reached his home in a very few 
minutes. As he opened the door, , a„ 
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savory mixture of breakfast smells 
greeted him. Ellen met him half way 
to the kitchen. She kissed him and 
ran her hand across his furrowed 
brow. “Poor Simon.” she murmured. 

“Not poor Simon,” he corrected. 
“'Poor Free City.” 

“What’s happened?” she asked 
simply. 

Taking her arm, Kirk guided h.''r 
to the table. Between mouthfuls of 
food, he explained the developments. 

“Simon, what are we going to do?” 
she asked. 

“I don’t know, dear, but we’ve 
got to do something. It’s just a ques- 
tion of time now before we’re dis- 
covered. Why don’t you come along 
with me to the meeting? We can use 
alt the brains we’ve got.” 

“I don’t w^ant to interfere,” Ellen 
objected. 

“Don’t worry, darling,” Kirk 
smiled. “There isn’t anything you can 
do to make things worse.” 

“iMa\^be so,” she answered. 

“You’ll come then?” he asked. . 

She smilingly nodded. “To give you 
moral support.’’ 

Throughout the rest of the • meal 
and until they left the house. Ellen 
tried very hard to dispel Simon’s 
gloom. She had partly succeeded by 
the time they reached the Govern- 
ment Buildim^. The General w'as wait- 
ing for them by the elevator. “How 
3 --. v-qm feeling son?” he asked. 

“Just the way you do,” Simon an- 
swered. ‘Dlaybe a little more so.” 

“Coming up with us?” the General 
asked Ellen. 

“Yes.” Simon replied. “I asked her 
to sit in.” 

“Good idea,” the General sighed. 
“She usually has something worth 
hearing.” 

It was a trifle past 600 when the 
chairman rapped for silence, “Gentle- 
men, I realize there’s no need to ^re- 


peat to you what is facing us. I pro- 
pose we turn oar meeting into an open 
forum.” 

Everyone nodded agreement. 

“It seems to me,” Dr. Belcourt said, 
“that we might settle this problem 
point b'-r point.” 

“What do you mean. Doctor?” the 
chairman asked. 

“I mean,” Dr. Belcourt explained, 
“we all know that although our screen 
over the city prevents our detection 
from the standpoint of radiations, that 
same screen changes the island’s typog- 
raphy. It’s a veritable certainty that 
if w^e do nothing, we will be found 
and almost as certainly destroyed. We 
have detection equipment whereby 
we are warned of the approach of 
any type of craft. \I'e have devices 
which would enable us to destroy or 
capture any ship that might come here. 
The question is, then, should we cap- 
ture this ship, destroy it and the crew, 
or allow it to return to its base?” 

“I would say capture it,” the Gen- 
eral answered. 

“That would onlv be prolonging the 
inevitable.” Dr. Belcourt answered. 

“True,” the General agreed, “but 
after all that’s what we need most of 
all, more time.” 

ii’^’TOW hlUCH time rvould it give 
us?” the chairman asked. 

“.\bout a week, conservatively, and 
maybe as long as a month,” Dr. Bel- 
court answered. 

The chairman turned to the other 
board members. “.\re there any other 
comments on this?” He waited and 
then called for a vote. E'nanimously, 
the Board agreed to the capture of the 
ship when it arrived. The details were 
given to General Kirk, who left the 
room shortly in company with Dr. 
Belcourt. 

The discussion continued until 1000 
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revolving around the same points and 
extending itself not at all. The chair- 
man finally summed it all up. “I’m 
afraid we’re just going in circles, gen- 
tlemen. Shall we adjourn until this 
afternoon? We can all keep in touch 
with General Kirk’s office so that a 
meeting can be called at any time.” 

“I think it’s a good idea,” one of 
the members sighed, stretching in his 
chair. “I’m going home and talk it 
over with my son. He’s always thought 
he could handle my job better than 
I do. Maybe he’s right.” 

low chuckle ran around the room. 
Slowly, one by one, the members left, 
Simon and Ellen being the last. .'Vs 
they went out, she clutched his arm 
tightly. “Oh, Simon, it all seems so 
helpless!” Ellen said, biting her lip. 
She buried her face in his lapel. .\ 
moment later she straightened. “I’nr 
sorry, dear,” she apologized. “I don’t 
want to add to your worries.” 

Simon smiled encouragingly and 
guided her out of the building. When 
they reached the street, Ellen asked, 
“What would you like to do, dear?” 

Kirk hesitated. “I — think I’d like 
to take a trip. Let’s go to the same 
places you took me to on my first 
day here.” 

This cheered Ellen. “All right, dar- 
ling,” she agreed. 

They stopped and had lunch at 
the small automat near the airfield. 
From there, they went from place to 
place, almost methodically. Simon 
stopped occasionally to contact the 
General’s office. When they reached 
the -Vrchives Building, Ellen stopped 
suddenly. She looked at Simon and 
burst into tears. “Simon, Simon,” she 
sobbed. “What’s the use of going on. 
It isn’t the same. It’s all spoiled. 
This building doesn’t mean anything 
anymore. Those things inside are just 
words. They don’t mean anything, 
either. It’s all just a dream, a dream 


that didn’t quite come true.” 

Simon held her and stroked her hair 
without answering. 

Finally Ellen turned her face to his 
again. Simon kissed her, holding her 
tightly. Then he looked into her eyes. 
“It’s our dream too,” he whispered, 
“and it’s got to come true! I’ll make 
it come true!” Kirk’s face was grim 
and determined. Ellen had never seen 
that look before. It was that same ex- 
pression of implacable determination 
that had become so familiar to the 
members of the Arctic expedition. 
Somehow, Ellen found - herself believ- 
• ing this man and wondering to herself 
if she had ever really known him. 
Then, Simon’s look softened and he 
kissed her again. “Come on, sweet- 
heart,” he smiled. “Let’s go inside.” 

Ellen followed him, quite happy, 
quite content, confident that somehow, 
some way, Simon would find a way. 

Simon was not inwardly confident. 
For the first time in his life, he was 
experiencing the torturing doubts that 
are the inevitable companion of re- 
sponsibility. .'Vs he walked through the 
rooms of the .Vrchives Building, he 
thought of the people who depended 
on him. “What am I going to do?” 
he asked himself. “I’ve got to think 
of something! And fast!” 

CHAPTER XII 

CIMON AND Ellen reached the 
^ document room, the same one in 
which Simon had promised not to 
leave Free City until he had a chance 
to learn all about it. Neither of them 
spoke. They just browsed. Suddenly 
Kirk glanced at his chronometer. “It’s 
getting about that time again,” he 
mumbled. 

“Why don’t you stay here?” Ellen 
suggested. “I can call your father for 
you.” 
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“All right, dear,” Simon answered. 

After Ellen had gone, Simon just 
stood, seeing nothing. His mind wan- 
dered over the same old ground, 
around and around in the endless cir- 
cle it had 4raversed so often before. 
Then Simon realized he was staring at 
a picture of a rather kindly faced 
man. 

“I wonder what you would say if 
you were here now.” The expression 
on Benjamin Franklin’s face remained 
unchanged and impassive. For a mo- 
ment, Simon had the illogical impres- 
sion that the real Franklin was look- 
ing at him across the ages through 
that picture. He glanced downward to 
the quotations beneath the picture, 
reading half aloud. 

“ ‘A penny saved is a penny 
earned.’ ‘A word to the wise is 
enough.’ ” Simon drew a deep breath 
and read on. “ ‘The Englishman’s face 
had a somewhat supercilious smile as 
he said, “Well, Dr. Franklin, now that 
General Howe has taken Philadelphia, 
what do jmu have to say?” 

“Franklin’s lips twitched slightly. ‘I 
beg your pardon, sir — PHILADEL- 
PHIA HAS TAKEN HOWE,’ the old 
philosopher answered.” 

Simon’s eyes twinkled. “Unbeatable 
old codger,” he muttered. “Philadel- 
phia has taken — ” Simon’s jaw 
dropped. His brow furrowed. For three 
full minutes he hardly breathed. He 
didn’t notice Ellen when she returned 
until she touched his arm lightly and 
said, “What’s the matter dear?” 

He turned. “Ellen! I think I’ve got 
it!” 

“Got what?” she asked. 

“Philadelphia! I’ve got it!” 

“You what?” Ellen exclaimed. 

“Come on!” Simon exploded. “We’ve 
got to get out of here!” 

Simon rushed her out of the build- 
ing before Ellen could press him for 
details. He was grinning when they 


reached the street, grinning broadly. 

“A child could have thought of it!” 
Simon chuckled, as he started a taxi. 

“Simon, what is it!” Ellen insisted. 

“It’s perfectly clear,” Simon ex- 
plained. “You see, Philadelphia has 
taken Howe! No — no! I mean — oh, I 
don’t know what I mean. Quiet now 
and let me think!” 

Kirk’s brow became corrugated with 
lines of concentration which remained 
until they reached the elevator in the 
Government Building. In the elevator 
Simon nodded and muttered, “Yes, it’ll 
work. I know it’ll wOrk!” 

pLLEN HAD given up trying to get 
anything out of him. It took 
twenty minutes to assemble the Board 
of Governors. It seemed like twenty 
years to Ellen. Simon wouldn’t even 
look at her. He sat in his Board chair, 
scribbling some notes on a pad, chew- 
ing on the end of his pencil occasion- 
ally. Finally all of the members set- 
tled themselves and the chairman 
rapped his gavel for silence. “Dr. 
Kirk, the floor is yours,” he said. 

Simon stood up slowly, wiping his 
palms on his trousers. He stared at 
the notes he had made and then 
looked up. “I — I don’t quite — know 
how to begin this. Maybe I should 
say that I think I’ve found a method 
to save Free City and accomplish our 
objective of re-establishing the pre- 
cepts of individual liberty throughout 
the world.” 

The Board members shifted a little 
in their chairs. This didn’t sound like 
,it was going to be very practical. 

“First,” Simon continued, “I’m go- 
ing to ask our production coordinator, 
Mr. Mooring, whether or not a work- 
able monetary system could be set up 
in Free City?” 

Mooring looked at Simon and shook 
his head. 

“Why?” Simon asked. 
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“The oversupply of merchandise, 
food and all other things would render 
an arbitrary medium of exchange 
worthless. Under efficient production, 
such as we have, no unit of exchange 
could be maintained at a reasonable 
value. It would be so nearly without 
value that it could attain no psycholog- 
ical value. People would regard it 
as being worth practically nothing. Sta- 
bilizing the value at a high figure 
would cause production increases that 
would exceed the demand. Then you 
would have to devaluate the trade 
unit or reduce the people on the is- 
land to relative poverty. It’s a known 
fact that the unit of exchange cannot 
be materially greater in value than the 
commodity it buys. It could only be 
made to work here by shackling our 
production or destroying our too-effi- 
cient machinery.” 

Simon nodded, smiling. “I would 
like you gentlemen to keep this fact 
in mind.” He paused. “My second 
point is this. long time ago, there 
w^as a country called Cathay, later 
named China. This country was over- 
run by conquerors more times than I 
can remember yet, each time, the con- 
querors disappeared and China re- 
mained.” 

“Are you suggesting that we ab- 
sorb the rest of the world?” one of 
the members asked increduously. 

“Not exactly,” Simon replied. “I 
AM suggesting that w^e allow the rest 
'of the world the opportunity of being 
absorbed by our advanced knowledge. 
In the case of China,, gentlemen, the 
system was simple and automatic. 
China had a language, an alphabet and 
scientific knowledge, particularly in 
medicine, mathematics and the other 
foundations that make up a civiliza- 
tion. The conquerors, on the other 
hand, were not as far advanced, so 
they readily accepted the advantages 
of Chinese culture and knowledge and, 


in so doing, they became, to all in- 
tents and purposes, Chinese. Even ra- 
cial differences break dowm before the 
leveling influences of a superior cul- 
ture.” 


'IRK GLANCED again at his 
notes. “Many people,” he contin- 
used, “have the mistaken idea that 
China absorbed other nations by her 
sheer size but that is an error. The 
size is a result of the absorption, not 
the cause. Cathay was a very small 
country at her beginning. The An- 
cipts used to say, ‘as a man thinks,- 
so is he,’ and this was exactly the 
case with China. When people began 
to read, write and talk like Chinese, 
they became Chinese.” 

Kirk was staring straight at Ellen 
as he talked. It was if he didn’t dare 
look into the faces of his fellow 
Board members for fear he would 
lose his courage. 

“It came to me suddenly,” he went 
on, “that we in Free City are in ex- 
actly the same position as was Cathay. 
Rather I should say we are in a better 
position since we know that the 
world’s economic system MUST break 
down under the impact of our technol- 
ogy. Isn’t that right, Mr. Mooring?” 

“If you could get the world to use 
our technology,” Mooring answered. 

Simon smiled. “I think that angle 
is already taken care of. The five 
companies operate on the principle of 
profits and the more efficient they 
become, the greater the profit. They 
couldn’t resist our new methods. They 
would want them so greedily that we 
could use them to bargain for our 
own security.” 

“Just how do you mean?” the chair- 
man interrupted. 

“I mean, we could offer our com- 
plete new technology to the companies 
and, in return, we would ask to be 
re-instated or assigned to one of the^ 
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companies with all rights and privi- 
leges of the other employees.” 

‘d don’t see that it’s much of a vic- 
tory/’ one of the Board members com- 
mented. 

“That’s the subtle part,” Simon an- 
swered. “Let’s consider the outside 
world. Every man and most of the 
women spend between five to seven 
hours, six days a week, working and 
obtaining little more than the neces- 
sities of life in return. At this time. 
I think we have not quite seven hun- 
dred fifty thousand people in Free 
City. From this, you can see that if 
we went back, every person in the 
world would have an opportunity to 
hear from one of us a first-hand de- 
scription of what our life was like on 
this island. In effect, our peoole would 
be ambassadors from paradise. Dis- 
satisfaction would ' spring up where 
now there is only complacency. .\t 
one end of the scale, we have the 
breakdown of the companies’ econom- 
ic system and, at the other end. we 
show the individuals wdiat life COULD 
be like. It may be an unjustified asser- 
tion but I think that within two years 
of the time we went back, the wo^ld 
would be completely changed.” 

Simon fell silent and for the first 
time looked at the other members of 
the Board. Gncertain. 

Dr. Gaines, the psychologist of the 
Board, spoke. “Air. Alooring has al- 
ready rendered the opinion that, 
economically. Dr. Kirk’s plan is sound. 
From a psychological standpoint, it 
is more than that. It’s infallible. I 
could almost guarantee that the com- 
panies would rush to get our new 
methods. As Dr. Kirk put it, they just 
couldn’t resist. On the other end, the 
plan would work just as inevitably, 
yet there is one point which has not 
been touched upon. When the com- 
pany system deteriorated, someone 
would have to re-organize, get things 


going again, or chaos would result. 
This, of course, would be our job. 
We’d have our hands full at first but 
if we would work hard, let people 
know what had to be done and then 
teach them how to do it, it wouldn’t 
be long before things would be run- 
ning smoothly. The whole world 
would be just like Free City is today. 
What f've said, all boils down to the 
fact that I am sure that Dr. Kirk’s 
plan will work and I’d like to add 
that the greatest day of my life was 
the day on. which I cast my vote for^ 
the inclusion of Dr. Kirk on the 
Board.” 

'^HE SILENCE deepened. No one 
moved. It was as if no one were 
breathing. .L plan, a momentous plan 
was before them and they knew it 
was the only hope. 

The -chairman arose. “Dr. Kirk, as 
you know, we haven’t the authority 
to say yes or no to your plan. The 
only thing we can do is have you of- 
fer it to the citizens and let them 
decide. We can, however, offer you 
our complete and wholehearted sup- 
port. First, I wish to offer you my 
post as chairman of the Board as 
a token of my faith in you. I shall 
support you all the w-ay and I know 
the other members will also.” 

Simon moved dazedly to the chair- 
man’s rostrum and looked self con- 
sciously at the other members. 

Simon’s father stood up, smiling. 
“Air. Chairman.” he said slowly, “I 
move that the communication channels 
be cleared so that you may speak to 
the citizens of Free City and call for 
a popular vote.” 

Another member jumped to his feet. 
“I second that motion!” 


— seconded — ” 

A chorus of ayes cut off the bal- 
ance of Kirk’s remarks. Whatever else 
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Simon was going to say was lost as 
Ellen ran forward and threw her arms 
around him. “Oh I’m so glad I mar- 
ried the right man!” she exclaimed, 
just before she kissed him. 

CHAPTER XIII 

U^OLLY!” Billy breathed. “What 
a guy!” 

“Yeah, he was,” Cramps agreed. 
“And he wasn’t far wrong in that es- 
timate of two years either. The com- 
panies let them come back all right 
and, for about three months, every- 
thing went along just as before. Then, 
little by little, things began to change. 
The first thing was the working day. 
Those machines and ideas that the 
folks in Free City brought with them 
started piling up little surpluses of 
this, that, and the other thing in ware- 
houses. Finally, a year and a half 
after the Free men came back, the 
work day was only two hours long. 
But upstairs, in the management sec- 
tions, the work was getting worse and 
worse. One little thing after another 
would go haywire. The labor credit 
value was going up and down like a 
rubber ball. Production methods were 
changing. Commodities were changed 
and redesigned. For instance, clothes. 
At one time, Fabrinc made them so 
they would last a while. Toward the 
end, they started making them so they 
could be worn one day and thrown 
away.” 

“But why?” Billy asked. “Why 
make clothes that cheap?” 

“To keep production up, Billy,” 
Cramps answered. “They tried their 
darndest to keep things going. Course 
there wasn’t much trouble in the av- 
erage worker’s life. The prices were 
fluctuating like mad but they caught 
on to that pretty quick. If a cereal 
cost ten labor credits one day and one 
credit the next, they’d buy them up 
when they cost one credit and wait 


until they got cheap again before 
buying any more.” 

“Must have been awful, Cramps,” 
Billy said. 

“Oh, it wasn’t too bad,” Cramps 
smiled. “Since people were only work- 
ing a couple of hours a day, they 
had time on their hands. They kept 
hearing from the people from Free 
City now beautiful the island was, so 
one day a bunch of men got together 
and tried planting some flower seeds. 
They went way out to the edge of 
Cominc I and marked off a little 
square at the desert land and each 
day they’d come out and tend it, wa- 
ter it and care for it. Pretty soon the 
flowers began to grow. The years had 
dissipated the deadly radiations in the 
soil and, after a while, planting flow- 
ers became a regular pastime. People 
began to rediscover the thrill of see- 
ing something growing that they had 
planted themselves. 

“By this time, though, the Directors 
and bosses were growing gray-headed 
trying to keep their companies in one 
piece, but the break had to come 
sometime.' One day, the Director of 
Cominc came out of his office after 
having worked all night and he saw 
people walking around, going places 
and enjoying themselves and looking 
as though they didn’t have a care in 
the world. It was then that this man 
realized that they actually didn’t have 
a care in the world. You know what 
this fellow did, Billy? He turned 
around, went back upstairs and told 
the other members of the Board of 
Directors that he was through, that 
he had had enough to last him the 
rest of his life so he was retiring. The 
news traveled like wildfire. Pretty 
soon, there was a whole wave of resig- 
nations when the executives realized 
they were killing themselves trying to 
save their companies when in reality 
the companies were already dead. 
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ii'T^HERE WAS a little space in 
there when it looked like every- 
thing v/as going to pieces but you 
should have seen the people from 
Free City pitch in. They worked hard 
but they were working for something 
they had dreamed about. Now that 
the companies were gone, they had a 
free hand and did they use it! They 
talked to people on the ’visor, got in 
and ran the factories, stopped people 
on the streets and talked them into 
helping them and finally, after they’d 
gotten the idea across with everybody, 
they arranged for the first election. 
After the election, things really ran 
smoothly. Things got more efficient. 
And as far as I know, nobody ever 
did outlaw the labor credit system. 
They just stopped using it, just like 
Kirk expected. 

“Simon Kirk w'ent back to Free 
City eventually. He and some friends 
installed machinery and got it in work- 
ing order again. Then they offered it 
to the world as the new center of gov- 
ernment. It took a little time but fi- 
nally a workable setup for world co- 
ordination was made and it was a 
pretty big date when they took oyer 
Free City. Before you were born, 
Billy, they changed the name to Kirk- 
land. Simon Kirk objected to it at 
first, but it didn’t do him much good. 
I guess people are still people, Billy. 
When they make up their minds to 
something, they’re going to have it and 
they won’t take no for an answ'er.” 

Cramps heaved a sigh and stretched 
in his chair. 

“How come. Cramps, you never told 
me about this before?” Billy asked.* 

“Well, I guess maybe I’m not too 
proud of what I’ve done. My contri- 
bution to the world was a pretty nega- 
tive one.” Cramps looked intently at 
one of his hands. “You see, Billy, 
when Simon Kirk came back from 
Free City, I was the Director General 


of Cominc. My only claim to fame 
is I was the first man in an executive 
position to stop beating my head 
against a stone wall.” 

“Gee, Cramps!” Billy exclaimed. 
“You mean YOU were one of the last 
tycoons?” 

“Yup, I sure was.” The old man 
lapsed into silence. 

“There’s something I don’t under- 
stand, Cramps,” Billy said, slowly. 

“Oh?” Cramps looked up. “What’3 
that?” 

“Well,” Billy said, thoughtfully, 
“how come nobody ever tried living 
this way before they set up Free City.” 

Cramps chuckled. “That’s the fun- 
ny thing, Billy,” he answered. “This 
is probably the oldest kind of gov- 
ernment there is. Every time a man 
gets married he sets up a little govern- 
ment based on the same ideas. A long 
time ago, so far back in history that 
nobody knows much about it, little 
groups of people lived this way. Along 
about the time I was born, though, the 
idea of brotherhood and fraternity 
among people interfered with the plans 
of us tycoons so w^e thought up a way 
to get around it. We gave this kind 
of government a name and made eve- 
rybody afraid of that name with prop- 
aganda. We didn’t tell people why 
they should be afraid of it, we just 
told them that they should be afraid. 
We used that ugly word to batter 
down everyone and everything that 
stood for liberty, equality and frater- 
nity. We used that word to such good 
advantage that we almost wrecked the 
world.” 

“What word, Cramps?” Billy asked, 
asked. “You mean Fraternal Govern- 
ment?” 

Cramps chuckled again. “Nope, 
that wasn’t it, Billy. In those days, we 
called it Communism.” 


THE END 



It'+h jufht a low-down, dirty iricic," ihe gopher said. 
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When the gopher started talking, Lari^ 
Johns thought he had something. But what 
is so valuable about a gopher that lisps? 


T here was the sound of chew- 
ing, broken only by IMildred 
Johns bringing more food to 
the table. 

“Ought to make more of these,” 
Harry Johns spoke through a mouth- 
ful of cornmeal biscuit. “Kids like 
’em too.” 

“Gee, moml You bet!” Dickie 
Johns, their five-year-old seconded 
his father’s suggestion. 

“Yeah, mom. You betl” Lory 
Johns, Dickie’s eight-year-old brother 
said, suddenly realizing that, as the 
older son, he should have echoed his 


father first. 

Mildred Johns was plSased. It al- 
ways gave her real pleasure to have 
her family voice their delight with 
her cooking. This morning was no ex- 
ception. “Then let me see you finish 
them all,” she said. “Got to get your 
strength up, you know. You promised 
to do the lawn this morning.” 

“Mother’s right, fellas,” Harry 
said, as he grabbed for the next to 
last biscuit. “So let’s get on the 
ball.... Dickie! Don’t try to drink 
all your milk in one swallow!” 

Dickie's round dark eyes came into 
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view over the lip of the glass. “Gee, 
Dad! You do it, and I want to be big 
just like you.” 

“Do as I say, Dickie,” Harry 
John’s voice took on a fatherly tone. 
“After all, your father has a mouth 
big enough for it.” 

“Your father’s right,” Mildred 
Johns said with a straight face. 

Harry gave his wife a tired look 
and downed the last of his coffee. 
“Last one out’s a stinkfish . . . ” He 
didn’t wait for the children but 
dashed wildly from the table. Too 
wildly. The cord for the electric cof- 
feemaker was still connected to the 
floor socket. He tripped over it. 

He wondered what a stinkfish was, 
as he walked with chastened steps to- 
ward the children awaiting him, five 
minutes later .... 

T TARRY JOHNS looked at the 
small mound of dirt^and vofced 
his eternal complaint: “Darn go- 
phers!” 

The boys echoed him: “Darn 
gophers!” 

He looked away from the mound and 
toward a large bare spot on the lawn. 
It had the appearance of having been 
sprayed with sulphur. The gophers 
had been the cause. It was a peculiar 
thing about the gophers. The whole 
neighborhood had been infested with 
them. At one time there wasn’t a 
lawn that didn’t have its face pocked 
by the little hillocks of dirt. Now all 
was green and clipped up and down 
the street, all but the Johns’ lawn. 
Harry couldn’t get his lawn, to look 
neat, no matter what he did. 

The gophers saw to it ... . 

He looked again at the brown spot 
and thought back to that Sunday 
when Tom Wilson, his next door 
neighbor, had come on him bent in 
frustration over one of the mounds. 

“Sulphur. That’s what did the trick 


for me,” Tom said. “Try it.” 

Harry looked up at the brown face 
and wondered if this was another of 
Tom Wilson’s practical jokes. But 
the eyes of the other were as inno- 
cent as a child’s. 

“Sure?” Harry asked. 

“Ask Laura,” Tom suggested. Laura 
was his wife, and hated Tom’s 
jokes as much as Harry Johns did. 

“I’ll take your word. How do you 
go about it?” 

“Easy. Spray it. You got what 
looks like an entrance and an exit. 
Those buggers are pretty cute but I 
,was cuter. I sprayed not only around 
the holes but also the whole area from 
one to the other. Got rid of ’em in a 
day.” 

Harry sighed. All the sulphur had 
done for him was ruin that part of 
the lawn. The next morning there 
were two new mounds of dirt. 

The boys broke in on his thoughts. 
“What do you want us to do, Dad?” 

“You fellas mow the lawn around 
.the gopher holes,” he said. “I’m go- 
ing to try something new.” 

The lawnmower was in the garage. 
To the boys’ surprise their father 
walked to the garage with them. They 
forgot all about their errand when 
they saw their father open the door 
of the car, step in and start it. Then 
he stepped out and got a new length 
of rubber hose he had bought be- 
cause his old hose was becoming worn, 
and attached it to his exhaust by 
means of friction tape. 

They watched him in wide-eyed in- 
terest until he attached the hose to 
the exhaust, .'^s usual, it* was Lory 
who asked the first question: “What 
you doin’. Dad?” 

“I’m going to fix those gophers, 
but good,” he said. “I should have 
thought of this sooner. We’re going to 
asphixiate them.” 

“You mean all of us. Dad, huh?” 
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Dickie heard only the “we’re”. 

Lory had something else on his 
mind. “What’s axphisiate?” 

“Gas ’em to death.” 

Lory gulped and a sickly look 
spread over his sun-browned face. 
But Dickie was all excited over the 
prospect. 

“Gonna asphisate them!” he shout- 
ed. “Mean old gophers! Gonna as- 
phisate them ! ” 

'INHERE WAS enough length to the 
hose so that he could reach to all 
the holes on the lawn. With the aid 
of Dickie — Lory refused to have any- 
thing to do with the operation — Harry 
Johns let each of the holes have five 
minutes of the carbon monoxide. 
Presently he was at the last of the 
gopher holes, both bordering the rear 
fence on a parallel line. He stuck the 
end of the hose into the first hole, 
squatted on his haunches with Lory 
and Dickie^ to either side and waited 
to see if there was any result. Noth- 
ing visible had happened at the other 
holes. 

“Thay, fe'llath ...” 

It was a small voice, shrill as an 
off-key flute, and as commanding- of 
attention. 

“ . . . Fellath ...” 

“Go ’way, Sammy,” Lory said with- 
out turning his head. “This isn’t for 
little boys.” 

“It thertainly ithn’t. Big boyth 
neither.” 

Dickie decided it was his turn: “Go 
’way, Sammy, ’fore I chase you . . . 
Gee! ...” He had turned to make his 
threat more dramatic by showing, a 
scowling brow and the last word had 
trailed off in a sort of helpless mew 
of sound. 

Harry Johns gave Lory an irritat- 
ed glance, turned his face away, then 
turned again toward his stricken 
younger son. “What’s wrong, Dick?” 


But Dickie could only stare. 

Harry followed his son’s glance and 
felt a thrill of awe. “A-a talking go- 
pher. Honest. . . ” 

“Courth I’m honetht. ’Bout time 
you paid attention to me. I wath be- 
ginning to worry.” 

Now Lory entered the scene. He, 
also, had been intent on what his fa- 
ther had been doing, and thinking the 
voice he had heard had been that of 
Sammy, a small-boy playmate of 
theirs, had not bothered to look. But 
at his father’s words, Lory also 
turned. For a moment or so there was 
silence following the lisping words. 

Then: “Thuppoth we talk thith 
over?” 

“A talking gopher ...” the three hu- 
mans used the same words over and 
over to each other, as if in assurance 
of an unbelieving fact. 

“F’r goodneth thake!” The gopher 
didn’t think his talking so great a 
thing. “Tho what? My grathousi 
Ain’t you fellath never theen a talk- 
ing gopher before?” 

Harry’s children were more re- 
silient than he. Lory stepped forward 
until a two-foot space separated him 
and the rodent-like animal. “Sure we 
seen gophers before,” he snapped. 
“But we ain’t never heard one talk 
before.” 

“Jutht like a human,” the animal 
replied. “Alwayth jumping to con- 
cluthionth ...” his lips twisted the 
word conclusion to something un- 
identifiable. “Never heard one talk, 
tho we don’t talk. Thank goodneth 
I’m a gopher.” His voice took on a 
note of asperity: “What’th the matter 
with him. Thumthing unmentionable 
got hith tongue?” 

“What does he mean. Dad? What 
does he mean?” Dickie’s curiosity was 
again aroused now that the fact had 
been established the gopher could 
talk. 
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The shock of hearing the little ani- 
mal talk had also passed for Harry 
J«dins. “Oh, I guess he means cat,” 
he said, as he came forward to join 
his eldest son. 

“Gueth again,” the gopher replied. 
“He may be man’th betht friend but 
he’th jutht a pain in the neck to uth. 
Dumb animal!” 

'^HEY TOOK immediate umbrage 
at tbe words. Lory carried the 
standard for the Johns family this 
time: “Don’t you dare say anything 
against our dog! Whopper’s the smart- 
est "dog in the whole world!” 

“My boy,” said the gopher, “he 
couldn’t be that if the whole world 
wath only thith lawn. But I will thay 
thum thing for him. He’th the only 
dog we know who hath a ‘theeing eye’ 
human to help him find the boneth 
he’th buried. 

“But we’re digrething, I wath athk- 
ing what you were doing with that 
both?” 

“Smartest dog in the world, Whop- 
per!” Dickie made a last stab for 
loyalty’s sake. 

“Be quiet, Dickie!” his father com- 
manded, then struck a pose of right- 
eous anger. “Now what did you think 
we were doing? Drilling for oil?” He 
didn’t wait for an answer. “We’re just 
sick and tired of having the lawn 
dug up every night. Look at it . . . ! ” 
he waved his hand in a wild gesture 
which almost took the top of Lory’s 
head off. 

“What’th wrong with it?” the go- 
pher demanded. “Nithetht lawn in the 
whole neighborhood. My family’th 
been here for generationth.” 

“It loas the nicest lawn in the 
neighborhood!” Harry complained bit- 
terly. “But look at it now. My neigh- 
bors think I’m lazy, my pal next 
door thinks I’m stupid, and my wife 
doesn’t know which is right ...” 


“Maybe I can help her to dethide,” 
the gopher broke in. 

“...So I thought it was time to 
take stringent measures. Asphixiation, 
that’s what I decided on!” 

‘M^Aphixiation!” a shudder of hor- 
ror shook the small furry frame. 
“Thath murder! How can you do 
thuch a thing?” 

“Easy,” Dickie said. “Dad just lets 
his motor run.” 

“Thum motor,” the gopher mut- 
tered under his breath. “With half a 
thylinder more it would be the only 
one-thylinder motor in the world.” 
Then, aloud: “Can’t we thort of com- 
promithe?” 

“Sure!” Harry Johns said firmly. 
“Get out from under my lawn.” 

“But where’ll we go? You know 
what houthing ith thethe dayth?” 

The question was food for thought. 
Harry chewed on it for a couple of 
seconds. He didn’t like the taste of 
it. “Well, gosh! Isn't there someplace 
you can go?” 

The gopher hopped back and forth 
a couple of times. He paused shortly 
and worked his head up and down 
twice. “Tell you what. I’ll talk it over 
with my relativth. Thuppothe we let 
thingth thtay the" way they are for 
the prethent?” 

Harry Johns looked to his sons to 
see how they took the gopher’s sug- 
gestion. 

“Sure, Dad,” Lory said. 

“Gee, Dad,” Dickie said. “I like 
him.” 

“Well,” Harry said. “Okay. When 
will we see you again?” 

“Tomorrow night, thoon ath it 
getht dark.” 

ii'^HINK WE OLighta get outa 
here, ‘Tin-ear’?” ‘Swifty’ IMa- 
lone asked. “Those kids’ll be wantin’ 
in pretty soon.” 

“Nah!” Tin-ear growled. “They 
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wanta play ball, can’t you hear? Just 
the one little stinker, he don’t wanta 
play.” 

“That’s what I mean. S’pose he 
wants in?” 

“Sh! He’s soundin’ off again. ...” 

They could hear his voice: 
“.. .You’ll be sorry 1 My Daddy says 
we have the only talkin’ gopher in the 
whole world. My Daddy says I c’n 
train him, too. C’mon back and I’ll 
tell you all about him . . . . ” 

The two men in the plasterboard 
shack could hear a jumble of shrill 
sound in reply, then a single voice 
louder than the rest: “...Dickie 
Johns is a liar! Ain’t no such 
thing. ...” 

“Is too,” the first voice said in an- 
gry vehemence. “Is too! You’ll be 
sorry. . . Wait till we’re on television! 
My Daddy says we’re going to have 
a barrel to make our money in.” 

“That kid’s missing all his .mar- 
bles,” Swifty said. 

“I don’t know about that,” Tin- 
ear said. He stroked the five-day-old 
growth of dark beard. “Funny thing 
about kids. I got to know all about 
them — used to be a crossing guard 
once — and I noticed they was all a 
little nuts. But even .when they told a 
lie, there was something true behind 
it. . .” 

“They ain’t no different than us,” 
Swifty broke in. 

Tin-ear continued to stroke his 
beard with a look in his eyes that 
said he hadn’t heard Swifty: “...I’ll 
bet our only dime that kid and his 
old man found a talkin’ gopher! 
Watch him, Swifty, and when he 
passes the shack we’ll follow him.” 

Dickie Johns looked with dark and 
glowering glance and upthrust lower 
lip at the crude lettering on the plas- 
terboard shack as he passed. The let- 
tering said “Hoppie Junors” in a 
scrawled script. Nor did he see the 


tiny crack of the partly opened door. 


TTARRY JOHNS hummed his fa- 
vorite tune as he trotted down 
the ramp which led to the loading 
platform for the Glendale-Burbank 
red cars. The humming died and a 
wary look came into his eyes ' as he 
spotted Tom Wilson’s burly figure 
leaning against a pillar. Harry knew 
they were going to sit together and 
that soon or late the talk would turn 
to the condition of his lawn. He 
v^asn’t quite sure that he ought to 
teJl Tom about the gopher. 

The matter was taken out of his 
hands the instant they were seated. 

“What’s this Laura was telling me, 
Harry?” Tom asked. 

“How should I know?” Harry 
asked, all innocence. 

“She said you and the kids were 
having a grand palaver with someone 
in the garden yesterday morning. She 
was passing the hedge and caught a 
snatch of the talk.” 

“Caught a snatch?” Harry asked 
wildly. 

“Yeah, but she didn’t get all of it.” 

“Oh!” Harry was relieved. 

“Something about a hole in the 
ground.” 

“We’ve got so many,” Harry said. 
“Which one was she referring to?” 

“Harry,” Tom said patiently. 
“Harry-boy. It’s me, Tom Wilson, 
your buddy, the guy who knows all 
your secrets. I got them off that silly 
puss of yours. It gives everything 
away. So up with it. What’s with this 
hole in the ground?” 

Harry knew he. was caught. He felt 
oddly relieved, then knew that though 
he had made the boys promise not to 
mention the matter of the talking go- 
pher, this was one time he had to 
talk. Invariably it was Tom who had 
the important tidings to report. Well, 
now maybe Tom would sit up and 
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look and listen with respect. Why, as 
he had told Lory and Dickie, there 
was a barrel of money in a talking 
gopher. Look what they did with talk- 
ing dogs and mules in the movies. . . . 

“We’ve got a gopher ...” Harry be- 
gan. 

“Ha-ha! You’ve got a gopher. 
You’ve got millions of ’em.” 

“...Who talks,” Harry went on. 
Tom stopped laughing. Sometimes 
Harry Johns talked and acted a lit- 
tle wacky, but this about a talking 
gopher was going a little too far. Un- 
less it was a gag . . . ? He threw Harry 
a quick look but the simple features 
were arranged in their usual pattern 
of open-faced innocence. Tom scowled. 
He didn’t like playing straight man. 
Not to Harry Johns, anyway. No, 
sir! Harry was his own fall guy, the 
butt of his jokes. It wasn’t going to 
do to have Harry play gag-man . . 

aCO IT TALKS, hunh?” Tom 
^ asked. “And what does it say? 
What did it tell you? That maybe the 
Angels are going to win the pennant?” 

Harry Johns felt a glow of content. 
Not only w^as the shoe on the other 
foot, but the sock as well. He noticed 
the flush on Tom’s face and inter- 
preted it correctly. Tom w-asn’t happy 
about what he’d heard. I’ll really 
make it good, Harry thought. 

He made it too good. 

“No. We didn’t talk about them. 
But he did tell me who was goin" to 
win the fight tonight at the Olympic 
between Lopez and Sardi . . . . ” 

Tom scoffed: “What's so hard 
about that? It’s Lopez, by a country 
mile. Every writer makes it a knock- 
out by the fourth, and goes on to say 
that match is one of the worst ever 
promoted. But what the heck am I 
talking up your alley for? Gophers 
who talk ... I rhust be nuts tc listen 
to you.” 


Harry kept silent. He realized that 
he had bitten off a little more than 
he might be able to chew if Tom 
wanted to make something of it, and 
knowing Tom, it might well be he 
would. 

He was right. 

“Hunh, I suppose he sai.l Sardi 
wmuld win?” Tom continued after a 
few seconds. 

“Yes!” Harry said it before he 
could stop himself. But Tom Wilson's, 
pugnacious unqualifying comments al- 
ways irritated him. 

‘Hell him he’s nuts!” 

“I don’t think he is.” 

Tom laughed. 

It was the straw that broh'' H.arry’s 
back. “I got ten 'dollars says Sardi 
will win.” 

“By a knockout, I suppose?” 

Too late. Again Harry’s mouth was 
open before he could stop himself: 
“That’s what he said.” 

Tom was his smiling self again. 
What a sucker. .Always leaving him- 
self open. Got himself stuck with a 
talking gopher story and has to back 
it up. Well, Harry Johns’ money was 
as good as any. Better. Harry lived 
next door; it was so easy to lean 
across the hedge ’and needle him. He 
pulled out his billfold and gave 
Harry a sawbuck. 

“.\nd about that gopher, Harry,” 
Tom went on. “How about me meet- 
ing him. tonight?” 

Harry gulped. He didn’t know how 
the gopher felt about meeting others. 
Besides, there was the problem to be 
settled tonight. “Uh. Not tonight, 
Tom. Gonna be busy. Besides, gotta 
watch the fight, y’know. My boy’s 
gonna take yours.” 

“Let’s make it over at my place 
then, Harry.” 

Harry Johns had to find an excuse 
and quickly, otherwise the other 
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would force the issue again. “No, 
Tom. We always have the same argu- 
ment. I like my screen better.” 

“Okay, Harry,” Tom said. “Now 
let’s see. They’re the main event and 
Lopez shouldn’t take more than four 
rounds to give Sardi the works. I’ll 
be over to your place around ten- 
thirty to collect my dough.” 

THINNER WAS lacking the usual 
^ stimulus of Harry Johns’ chatter 
with his wife and sons, and the boys, 
as though taking a cue from their fa- 
ther, were also silent. It was Mildred 
Johns who broke the quiet. 

“Something odd happened this 
afternoon, dear,” she said. She made 
a silent note of his blank stare, and 
continued: “But I’ll swear those men 
followed Dickie home.” 

The blankness left Harry’s eyes. 
“What men?” 

“The ones who followed Dickie 
home.” 

“.\w, mother. . .” Dickie began. 

She shushed him. “Never mind, 
Dickie. I say those — rough-looking 
men were following you. Harry, they 
stopped when Dickie ran into the yard 
and stared at the house as if placing 
it in their minds. I was scared.” 

He tried to pass it off as nothing: 
“Imagination. Women have too much 
of it. They were probably looking for 
a handout and changed their minds.” 

“Not those two!” she was positive. 
“They were up to' something.” 

“Well, Whopper’ll take care of 
them if they come around at night,” 
he said. 

She sniffed loudly. “Whopper! He’s 
scared of his own shadow.” 

The boys flew to their pet’s de- 
fense and for the mext few moments 
there was the familiar confusion and 
shouting. She noticed how quickly the 
boys ate nor was their father much 
behind them. Immediately following 


the dessert the boys and Harry arose 
and started for the door. ^ 

“Oh, no!” Mildred grasped for 
Harry’s hand but he evaded her. 
“Hey. Don’t leave me with the 
dishes.” 

“Stack ’em up, dear,” her husband 
said. “We’ve got to do the lawn.” 

There was something peculiar about 
this sudden desire to do the lawn, she 
thought as she started the water in 
the pan. Harry was one of those I’ll- 
do-it-later men, though the boys never 
shirked any labor. She recalled the 
lost look in his eyes, and felt sure it 
had to do with the lawn. Then, sud- 
denly, she was smiling. No matter 
how deep the secret, she knew her 
husband, well. He wouldn’t be able to 
keep it ... . 

UQORRY, FELLAS,” Harry Johns 
was adamant. “No use begging. 
The gopher said tonight all right, but 
he must have meant later in the night. 
Your mother’d have seven kinds of 
fits if I ask her to let you stay up.” 

“But there’s no school tomorrow. 
Dad,” Lory tried his last reason. 

“The best I can do is ask him to 
make it earlier tomorrow. He seemed 
like a reasonable sort.” 

Their heads were at half-mast as 
the two youngsters walked toward 
the house. 

The spring dusk settled with in- 
finite gentleness on the garden while 
to the north the Verdugo Hills lost 
their sharp contours and became a 
blurred mass of bluish-grey. The man 
in the garden moved slowly back and 
forth, from one gopher hole to an- 
other across the span of the fence. 

Then quite suddenly it was dark. 

“Thay there...” 

The man stopped and peered down 
at the spot from which the so’^nd had 
come. There was sudden movement; 
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dark shadowplay against a darker 
background. 

“ . . . Over here. By the fence." 

He saw the shape of the tiny thing 
then and moved close to it and squat- 
ted on his haunches close to it. 

The first thing Harry Johns said 
was: “Did you get me on a spot!” 

The gopher was astounded. “Me? 
What did I do?” 

“I told someone about you and we 
made a bet on a prizefight. I told my 
neighbor — that’s the man I told 
about you — that Sardi would win; I 
told him you said so.” 

“How thtupid! Jutht like a hu- 
man.” 

“You mean Sardi won’t win?” 
Harry’s voice was sepulchural. 

“How do I know?” the little ani- 
mal replied. “I don’t even know what 
a prithefight ith. But leth get dowm 
to facth. I thpoke to my relativth to- 
day and we can’t agree. Thev like it 
here.” 

But Harry wasn’t listening. Ten 
bucks! That damned Tom Wilson! 

“You thee, the grath here and the 
rootth are the betht in the neighbor- 
hood,” the gopher went on. 

Sardi wouldn’t win! Harry was al- 
ready feeling the needle’s point. ^And 
Tom was the kind of character who 
would put it in all the way and leave 
it in. Oh, damn! 

“. . .But I’m going to talk to them 
again later. You’re thtupid but I like 
you. Bethideth, that thilly thing you 
call a dog ith my family’th only 
amuthement.” 

“What time is it?” the man asked 
wildly. The fight! It should be on. 

“Thay!” the gopher was disgusted. 
“I didn’t come here to talk of thilly 
human things. If you’re tho interetht- 
ed in thith fight why don’t you go to 
it?” 

“I will. I will!” Harry staggered 
erect, stumbled over the lip of a go- 


pher hole and fell on his face. He 
was making so much commotion him- 
self he didn’t hear the sounds of move- 

f 

ment on the other side of the fence. 
“See you later,” he called over his 
shoulder as he ran toward the house. 
“About eleven. ...” 

“Eleven . . . ?” the gopher mur^ 
mured. His furry wedge-shaped head 
waggled on his shoulders as he trot- 
ted back to his hole. “Whatth eleven?” 

UW/HAT did I tell you?” Tin- 
ear chortled. “The kid was 
telling the truth.” 

Swifty, squatting beside his com- 
panion, was still open-mouthed and 
wide-eyed. A real talking gopher. Not 
even in his wildest gin-dreams had he 
heard one! Tin-ear was right! If they 
could get hold of it there would be a 
fortune in it. No more shoving around 
from the flatties; no more knocking 
off cheap ’burger joints on side 
streets for a couple of bucks. Like 
living on velvet. . . . 

“Now alt we got to do is get a sack, 
come back and wait till the thing 
comes out and grab it,” Tin-ear said. 

A sudden thought gave Swifty 
pause. “Yeah. But what do we do 
with it?” 

Tin-ear scratched the misshapen 
flesh of his left ear, the result of be- 
ing hit by a beer bottle in a barroom 
brawl. That was a problem! ]Ma\'be 
you couM pawn the thing...? He 
shook his bead. Nah! Imagine carry- 
ing a live gopher into a hock shop 
and asking the guy for some scratch 
on it. Nah! The pitch was to sell it 
for what it was. a talking gopher. 
Hunh! This thing was goofier than it 
had seemed. He pulled his pal to his 
feet. 

“We’ll figure something out once 
we got him,” Tin-ear said. 

“Okay, Tin-ear. When do vse make 
the snatch?” 

/Oil: Pi,;:, ;i P il-' 
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“That jerk said he’djje back about 
eleven. So we’ll be there too. .\nd 
when he leaves we’ll call the gopher 
out and grab him. Now we go to that 
grocery down the block and get us a 
potato sack. That’s all we’ll need.” 


ANNOUNCER was giving the 


histories of the main eventers. 
The shouts of the crowd were a muted 
background to his voice. Even on the 
television the air was tense and excit- 
ing. But to the man sitting hunched 
in the easy chair nothing mattered. 

Mildred Johns looked away from 
the magazine she was reading and 
said: “What’s wrong, Harry? You’re 
very quiet.” 

“Hunh? Oh! I was thinking about 
something.” 

“The lawn?” 

“You mean the gopher,” Harry 
said. 

“What gopher?” 


hlight as 


well tell her, he thought. 


He did. 

There was a long moment of si- 
lence afterward. Then Mildred, speak- 
ing with careful words, said: “Harry, 
I told you to ask your boss about a 
vacation this year. You haven’t had 
one in three years and I think that’s 
too long a time. Tomorrow, I want 
you to walk in to Mr. Givens and de- 
mand it.” 

“Millie... I told you a week ago 
they’re giving me a whole month with 
pay; all of August.” 

Of course he had, she remembered 
suddenly. Then it wasn’t the press of 
his job which' was causing these 
gopher delusions. The children. Heav- 
ens! They too. . . 

“Harry! You’ll have to stop about 
the gopher. You’ll have to stop be- 
cause of the children. You must re- 
member their minds aren’t as strong 
as yours, though I can’t speak too well 
about yours now, and they’ll swear 


they heard the gopher talk, so long 
as you keep insisting you heard it.” 

“But I did hear it!” 

“Very well, Harry! If you insist. 
But I don’t want the children around 
the next time you go into the yard, 
understand?” 

“Oh, Mildred! Can’t you see how 
silly you are?” 

“I am? Dear God in Heaven! If 
there’s anyone . . . But let’s stop this 
talk. You wanted to look at the fight. 
Well, it’s on.” 

Harry Johns knew better than to 
carry on. Not when his wife used 
that tone of voice. . . 

T OPEZ HAD everything Sardi 
didn’t. He could box, he could 
slug, he had the reach, the surety, and 
the punches. All Sardi had was the 
guts. 

Two rounds went by and, miracu- 
lously, Sardi came up for the third. 
It was during that round that Harry 
noticed something "he hadn’t before. 
Sardi had a clumsy, shambling style 
which seemed to enable Lopez to con- 
nect frequently, yet none of the blows 
was doing any real damage. It was 
the odd rolling style which was doing 
the trick for Sardi. He was taking 
most of the blows, either going away, 
or in his elbows and shoulders. 

Now it was the fourth, the round 
which the sports writers had called 
the limit of the fight. 

It was . . . Lopez caught the hay- 
maker Sardi threw from the floor on 
the side of the jaw, his eyes turned 
glassy and his knees buckled and he 
fell straight forward on his face. There 
wasn’t any need for the referee to 
count. Lopez was through for the 
night. 

“Where are you going now?” Har- 
ry’s wdfe asked. She sounded bitter. 
“Have a nice talky-talk with the itsy- 
bitsy gopher, maybe?” 

“No,” he mocked her. “With the 
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itsy-bitsy Tom Wilson. He owes me 
something I’m going to give back to 
him right now. The pleasure of stick- 
ing the needle into him like he’s dohe 
to me. Hah! Lopez. What a bum!” 

Some of the bite left her voice. “It’s 
about time you gave Tom Wilson a 
good-sized taste of what he’s been 
giving you all these years.” 

He turned at the door for a last 
sally. “And this is only the beginning. 
Wait till that gopher really gets go- 
ing.” 

There had been a moon earlier. Now 
it was’ quite dark, the street lamp 
being too far o^ to shed much glow- 
on the yard. Harry waited till his eyes 
accustomed themselves to the gloom 
before moving toward the fence. He 
had hoped that Wilson might be there 
but only blankness rewarded his pry- 
ing glance. Oh, well, he thought. He’ll 
be out later. And just as well. My 
little buck-toothed friend might not 
like it. 

Presently he was at the lip of one 
of the holes. He knelt before it and 
whistled a few bars of music. Noth- 
ing. He whistled more bars, and short- 
ly he had whistled the whole song. 
Nothing. He thought, wasn’t there a 
name. . . ? Sammy. . . ? No! That had 
been the name of Lory’s little friend, 
or was it Dickie’s? No matter. It 
wasn’t the gopher’s. 

He tried again. 

Nothing. 

The third try brought results. 

“Harry. . . ?” 

It was Tom Wilson. But not the 
Tom Wilson Harry had known all 
these years. Tom’s voice had a hol- 
low, defeated sound to it. It sounded 
whipped. 

Harry stood erect and walked to the 
fence and leaned against it. 

“Lucky,” Tom said, trying to make 
his voice casual. 

“Lopez! I said he was a buml” 


Harry began to pour the salt in. 

“Lucky ...” Tom seemed to have 
lost the use of the rest of his vocabu- 
lary. 

“Of course I should give credit 
where it’s due. IMy little gopher friend. 
He’s going to make me some rdal 
dough, Tom. Lie said something about 
the Angels for tomorrow night. Like 
to get ail or any part of your ten 
bucks back?” 

“What’d he say?” 

“It’ll cost you money to hear it,” 
‘Harry rubbed the salt in this time. 
“You love the Padres. Do I hear you 
say anything?” 

“Wejl. . .” Tom hedged. 

“That’s what I thought!” Harry 
laughed. “You ain’t got the guts.” 

“Now wait a minute,” Tom blus- 
tered. “You got this damned animal 
helping you.” 

“What animal?” 

“The one you told me about on the 
train, the gopher.” 

“Man, oh man! And you believed 
it? You’d buy anything. What go- 
pher?” 

There was no answer to that ques- 
tion. For though Harry stayed in the 
yard a full half hour after Tom left, 
the gopher seemed to have departed 
this world. 

Only he hadn’t. 

He was in a potato sack which 
once had belonged to Mr. Pappas, the 
corner grocer. . . . 

a|70T HIM. .'. ?” Swiftly bent over 
the sack, the neck of which 
Tin-ear was drawing closed. 

“Like in the bank, Swifty. Like in 
the bank. Now let’s blow out of here 
before the jerk who lives here comes 
out again.” 

Swifty was trotting beside his taller 
companion as they talked. He stood 
an inch or so below Tin-ear’s shoul- 
der and was forced to trot to keep up 
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with the other’s longer steps. “Be- 
bet-better slow down, Tin-ear,” he 
gasped presently. “Some cop’ll get 
nosey we keep moving this fast. ’Spe- 
cially with the sack we got.” 

For once Tin-ear took his friend’s 
advice. But more than that he was 
suddenly curious about something. 

“Y’know, Swifty,” he said as he 
slowed first to a walk, then to a com- 
plete halt, “there’s something screwy 
about this gopher we got.” 

“Huh?” 

“Yeah! It ain’t said a word since 
we grabbed it.” 

“Maybe it needs a little air,” 
Swifty thought aloud. 

It was a wasted effort. 

“.\nd have him hop out. Don’t be 
dumber than you haveta be. Nah! 
Maybe I better find out right now? 
Hey in there. . .” 

The silence which answered was 
complete. 

“Hey, gopher!” Tin-ear tried again. 

Not even the echo to his voice. 

“Think maybe we got the wrong 
one?” Swifty asked. 

The same thought had occurred to 
Tin-ear, only he had been afraid to 
voice it. “Maybe ...” 

“So what?” Swifty demanded. “Let’s 
go back and get the right one.” 

“Not a bad idea, Swifty,” the other 
said. “Except. . . ” 

“Hunh?” 

“Did you notice how many holes 
there were in that yard? It’d be morn- 
ing by the time we went to every one. 
And y’know something, Swifty . • . ” 

“What?” 

“Gophers don’t talk. But you take 
a guy like that Harry character with 
a couple of kids, he could be playing 
games. Throwing his voice, making 
’em think the gopher was doin’ the 
talking. I got a feelin’ we was taken 
for suckers, along with his kids. We 
ought to stick to our reglar caper. 


Never did see a ’burger joint that 
wasn’t good for a couple of bucks.” 

The wild visions of wealth Swifty 
had dreamed up dissipated into real- 
ity. Tin-ear was right, as usual. Go- 
phers couldn’t talk. If they could 
they’d of had ’em on the stage a long 
time ago . ; . . 

He let his breath out in a long 
sigh. “Yeah. Well, what do we do, 
dump the sack?” 

“Back where we found it. I spotted 
a ’burger joint on the next street, this 
afternoon. Can’t waste the whole even- 
ing.” 


'THE TWO petty thieves climbed 
the fence again and dropped heav- 
ily to the other side. Tin-ear opened 
the sack, and let out a bull-throated 
roar of pain. The gopher had bitten 
out a piece of his thumb. The echoes 
had barely died, when the gopher, who 
had hopped out of harm’s way, sud- 
denly said; 

“Thankth, fellath! Nithe of you to 
bring me home.” 

“‘Why you ...” Tin-ear made a wild 
stab for the small animal. 

He was far too slow. Nor was Swifty 
any quicker. Quite suddenly .there was 
a new sound, a low roar of anger, 
the sound of a dog who had scented 
trespassers. And with the sound daz- 
zling light broke on the scene. 

“Stand still,” a masculine voice 
shouted. 

And from the darkness on the other 
side of the fence, came another voice, 
as if in echo: “Stand still. This shot- 
gun’s loaded in both barrels.” 

Then there was the sound of a wom- 
an’s voice: “Harry! Please be care- 
ful. I’ve called the police. They’ll 
be here in a second.” 

‘‘Don’t worry, lady,” Tin-ear called 
fearfully. “Just tell your husband not 
to fiddle with the triggers like that. 
Those things are dangerous.” 
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But what none of them heard was 
the sound of the gopher’s busy teeth. 
He had tried a sample of the grass 
in Tom Wilson’s yard and had de- 
cided he had been living on the wrong 
side of the fence. The grass was green- 
er on this side. And better tasting. 

Tin-ear and Swifty had made the 
mistake of placing the gopher on the 
wrong side of the Johns’ fence. 

By the time the police came the 
gopher had burrowed under the fence 
and was back in his old burrow. He 
heard nothing of what went on, nor 
did he care. He had some information 
to give to his friends and relatives, 
and there were a great many to see 
before morning .... 

a CAY, HARRY,” Tom Wilson said, 
^ as the women went back into 
the kitchen for more coffee and sand- 
wiches, “those bums insisted they 
heard someone talking to a gopher, 
and that the gopher answered back.” 

“I told you that was me,” Harry 
said with a grin. 

THE 


“But you said. . .” Tom began. 

Harry laughed. “Well, I still say 
the Angels are going to win tomorrow. 
Inside dope.” 

But Tom wouldn’t take the bet. 
There was something queer about the 
whole thing. He knew there was some- 
thing definitely queer about it when 
he started for work the next morning. 

His beautiful lawn. Ruined. There 
wasn’t a square yard of it but didn’t 
have at least one hillock of dirt to 
show the presence of gophers. And 
when he looked at his friend’s lawn 
he was amazed to see that though 
there were patches of bare earth, there 
weren’t any of the tiny hills .... 

The only one who knew what had 
really happened was Whopper. And 
had Harry Johns looked under the 
flooring of the garage he might have 
understood. All the bones Whopper 
had stolen from him now lay in a 
whited pile where someone had put 
them the night before. 

And that someone couldn’t have 
been the Wilson cat.... 

END 
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S OMETIME ago this magazine con- 
sidered’ the all-important question of 
friction, a scientific phenomenon which has 
not been and is not yet satisfactorily ex- 
plained. With all of science’s tremendous 
power, it still can’t tell you what causes 
friction! But this doesn’t mean that the 
scientific world doesn’t know what do do 
about it. Far from it. Our machines run 
now, so friction must have been, satis- 
factorily conquered, if not explained. 

A technique, almost as old as science, 
yet as new as tomorrow’s rocket, is the 
process of eliminating friction between two 
parts by “lapping.” The art of lapping 
two parts is the art of making them 
smooth and frictionless when lubricated. 
It stems from working with glass and 


from making precision tools, and is now 
being extended to mass-production work. 
Lapping consists of taking the two parts 
to be mated, putting a little oil and fine 
abrasive between them and rubbing them 
together with a random motion. Eventual- 
ly, they will become so smooth that they’ll 
stick together just by molecular attraction! 
In a machine, when such mating parts are 
used with a suitable lubricant there is 
almost no wear at all! 

Optical apparatus has long made use of 
the lapping process, and fine machine 
work has been done that way. The famous 
Johannsen precision gauge blocks were 
made that way. This process of “super- 
finishing” is coming into general use in 
the manufacture of many things. The tre- 
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mendous longevity of the _ ordinary house- 
hold .ei'i'ig'eraior is due to the fact that 
the bearing- surface^, where metal rubs 
against metal, have been “lapped-in”. Auto- 
motive manufacturers and armament pro- 
ducers are discovering the enormous in- 
crease in life given to mechanical parts 
which bear against each with !apped-in 
surfaces. 

Using lapping techniques affords the 
one sure way of making perfectly straight 
lines or perfectly flat surfaces, and this 
is where the process was originally dis- 
covered. For example, if you wish to 
make a perfect straight-edge, you take 
tln-ee metallac rigid strips, and grind one 
against the other, continually alternating 
and comparing them as you lap them with 
your fine abrasive. Eventually, you will 
reach the point where if all three may be 
placed edge to edge, one after the other, 
with any one of the other three, you know 
you’ve achieved perfect straightness. The 
same thing follows for flat surfaces, ex- 
cept that here examination for flatness is 
made with a monochromatic light test and 
Newton’s rings. 


“So Shall Ye 


REAP” 

BY 

CiiETER WMm^RldHT 

T he title “So Shall Ye Reap...” is 
best remembered as an outstanding 
Eog Phillips story in the Amazing of a 
few years back, but it has perfect over- 
tones for the title of an article like this, 
concerning a major revolution in the most 
ancient of Man’s labors — farming. Farm- 
ing, a subject far removed from the lab- 
oratory, is usually equated with the most 
difficult of all jobs. 'The farmer’s life has 
been pictured as back-breaking and just 
short of slavery, perfectly comparable to 
the blind pest-holes of the Industrial Rev- 
olution of a hundred years ago. 

Eut anyone who still retains this idea 
requires a complete reorientation! Farm 
ing has changed almost overnight from a 
sort of brutish serfdom to an incredibly 
mechanized Never Never Land. 

With the tractor, the gasoline engine 
and a host of earth-working and crop- 
working machines to be attached to them. 


farming has all but become a science in 
the last thirty years. Machines, have taken 
away much of the back-breaking labor as- 
sociated with working the Earth and have 
enabled one man to feed ten. 

In the last decade, with the almost 
complete electrification of farms, a new 
dimension w^as added to farming. Even 
though the back-bi-eaking labor was gone 
with the coming of the gas engine, a still- 
remaining multitude of choi-es which could 
be done only by hand made the farmer’s 
work a dawn-to-dusk job. Electricity 
changed and is changing this. From pump- 
ing water, the basic job, to milking cows, 
to doing a thousand different chores, t’.-.e 
electric motor has vanquished the buga- 
boos of time and labor for the farmer. 

V/hile ga.soline and electricity have 
made magnificent strides, the latest de- 
valopment in modern farming, the use of 
the airplane and the helicopter, is going 
even further. Sowinjf and seeding land, 
spreading insecticides, spraying crops, re- 
foresting denuded regions, providing fabu- 
lously rapid transportation over huge 
areas, these machines of the air are con- 
verting farm life into a way of life which 
in turn is making the farmer^ less earth- 
mover than mechanic! 

With the problems of labor, distance 
and time annihilated, farming in no way 
differs from any sort of urban job. In 
fact it offers many more advantages as 
a way of life than does the foi-merly 
‘■‘glamoi-ous” city life. This is testified to 
by a slowly but surely increasing return 
to farm life by many young people who 
are attracted by the elemental nature of 
■ Lhe work as well as by its new ease. 

The fuiure will see a new species of 
“gentleman farmer”. Drudgery will be a 
thing of the remote past. With machines 
to supplant muscle, and vacuum tubes to 
supplant monotony, the mechanization of 
the farm is the immediate future’s most 
interesting revolution ! 
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A SPECIES of insect which is believed 
to be one of the very eai-liest stages 
in the evolution of insects on this planet 
has just been found in South America. 

These are the proturan — very tiny ci'ea- 
tures who are blind and wingless. They 
are found under bark and in leaf clutter. 
Very sluggish and slow-moving, they have 
three pairs of legs but use only two 
pairs for locomotion. The front pair ap- 
parently serves the purpose of antennae, 
and is held up in front of the insect as 
it moves. Very primitive sense organs of 
touch are located on the front pair of 
legs. — A. T. Kedzie 
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War on such a scale as this seemed past 
human endurance. It was fought with a 
savagerY beyond all human understanding 



The saucer*ships fired with deadly accuracy 


THE lead out!” Larry 
I shouted above the roar of 
the four motors. 

“Look who’s talking!” Walt shouted 
back as he climbed into the tube that 
led from the front of 'the B29 to the 
tail guns. 

Larry, just behind him, rapped play- 
fully on the soles of his dragging 
shoes, trying to force him to crawl 


faster. He succeeded. 

As Walt slid out of the tube into 
the tail section, he looked affectionate- 
ly at his “baby” — one of the tail guns. 

The ship started to move slowly 
down the runway, and both men set- 
tled back for the long run ahead of 
them. 

Unconsciously, Walt’s face settled 
into lines of worry and his eyes looked 
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through the ship and far away. 

“What’s eating you?” Larry de- 
manded. 

For a long moment Walt did not 
answer, .\round them lay the vastness 
of the air ocean, showing a few white 
clouds and the limitless feel of infinity 
that stretched to the incredibly distant 
stars. Sometimes the men in the flying 
forts could see, or thought they could 
see. Death flogging a bony mount 
down the blue arc of the heavens. 

“I don’t know,” Walt said finally 
to the question. “This is a dream.” 

“Yeah, I know,” Larry said sober- 
ly. “We’re still just kids in school. 
The reality to us is going to school 
and dissipating at the corner drug 
fountain, not going up into the sky in 
a three-hundred-thousand-dollar ship 
to drop bombs on Japs. Sometimes I 
have to pinch myself, too— just to 
make sure it isn’t a nightmare.” 

“That’s what it is. A nightmare,” 
Walt said. “It’s just a nightmare I’m 
having, while in reality I’m growing 
up and raising a family somewhere, 
and working at some quiet job, and 
the world’s at peace. Only — ” 

.He stretched out one leg and shift- 
ed his cramped position. 

“A part of the nightmare is the 
hunch that we’re not coming back this 
time,” he added. 

“Nuts,” Larry snorted. “The Japs 
don’t have anything that can touch 
us.” 

“I mean it!” Walt insisted. 

The droning of the motors seeped 
in. At one time it would be loud and 
throaty. Then it would sound muffled. 
Far below, the coastline of China 
could be seen. The plane was heading 
out into the ocean. 

Almost at once the coast of Japan 
came into view. Then there were the 
slight lurches as the bombs let go, one 
at a time. These ^ere the big bombs, 


and the bombing was systematic. 

pAR BELOW the flack bursts lit up 
the landscape. Then the bomb e.x- 
plosions could be seen. Still no Jap 
planes had come close enough for Walt 
and Larry to use their equipment. 

Then something hit the ship. The 
tail section swung insanely. Walt's 
eyes couldn’t get fastened onto any- 
thing, and there was a rush of roaring 
wind that sucked the breath out of his 
lungs. 

He was cold, but his face seemed 
warm. Nice and warm. 

• Then his eyes and the ship came to- 
gether so he could see details again. 

Larry was still in his place at the 
other gun, but his jaw had been torn 
loose, hanging by an inch-long strip 
of skin and some long strings from 
his tongue. There was a look of be- 
wildered puzzlement on the rest of his 
face. 

Walt knew that Larry was trying to 
say something and couldn’t understand 
why his mouth wouldn’t work. 

Walt’s mind had divided into two 
parts. One was photographic, register- 
ing sounds, feelings, and sights, as a 
movie camera might do. The other was 
calmly speaking to him and interpret- 
ing those impressions. , 

The whole universe was in this tail 
section and Larry was practically 
dead. He, Walt, w'ould be dead soon, 
too. A calm statement by his mind 
which was not a part of him, but some 
spectator. A new-s commentator! That 
was what his mind was. 

He saw Larry sort of slack down, 
and knew he had died. Then there 
was the beginning of something too 
short in duration for the mind to in- 
terpret. Then blackness. 

Now the universe was Pain. All 
things were a deep, throbbing pain. 

“And darkness was on the face of 
the deep.”..* c,' 
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Hah! That v^as his mind, the news 
commentator, again. It had gone reli- 
gious on him. There was another voice, 
though. What was it .saying? It wasn’t 
HIS voice now. It was soft. A wom- 
an’s. 

Sure! That’s whose it was. -Mom’s! 

The sound effects cleared up sud- 
denly and the voice became clear and 
distinct. 

“Walt, darling,” it said. “Are you 
all right?” 

“Sure, mother,” Walt didn’t know 
whether he was or not. He had a 
sneaking hunch he wasn’t all right, but 
a man has to lie about things like 
that. 

“Go back to sleep, mother. I’m all 
right.” 

Now why did he say a thing like 
that? He puzzled over that for a while. 

Telepathy! That was it. He had 
known she wasn’t with him, but thou- 
sands of miles away. Sure! 

The pain crept back. 

He was looking at a pair of skinny, 
dirty knees. The skin seemed to cover 
the bones without any meat to hold 
them apart. 

“You must look up,” a voice said. 
It was a Japanese voice, with a tone 
of sadistic pleasure in it. 

With an effort he raised his head. 
The Jap was eating. It was a thick 
steak. Now he remembered. He was 
a prisoner, and he hadn’t had anything 
to eat for SO long. 

E WAITED in agony. Sometimes 
the Jap kicked him right away. 
Then he would wait, knowing that the 
su.spense was as bad as the kick. 

It came. Right in the groin again. 
The agony was like a knife. The laugh 
that followed it was taunting, superior. 

God! Would it go on and on for- 
ever? 

At first he clamped his lips between 


his teeth. Now all he could do was 
whimper. All he could do was cry like 
a baby and say monotonously, “God. 
God. God. God.” 

The Jap was shaking him and slap- 
ping his face. It must be another Jap, 
because the first one was still kicking 
him and laughing. 

The shaking became more violent. 
A new voice began to penetrate his 
consciousness. It was shouting. A wom- 
an’s voice. 

Something familiar about it. It was 
Louise’s voice; but who was Louise? 

Jbe answer to that question brought 
back all his memory. He opened his 
eyes and looked up at the ceiling. The 
lamp by the bed made a ring of shad- 
ow on the ceiling, and spread a dim 
light that was brighter inside the ring 
of shadow. 

Walt lay there with his eyes open 
while his mind ^“came back”. 

“Well,” he finally said. “It’s been 
almost a year since I went through 
that the last time.” 

“Yes, Walt,” Louise said softly. “I 
had begun to hope it would never 
come back. Maybe it won’t — again.” 

She sighed sadly. 

IValt slipped his hand under her 
neck and let it slide carefully until 
her head was cradled in his arm. 

“You know,” he said, “at the start 
of the nightmare I always know it’s 
only a dream. I tell myself that, and 
then I sort of forget it. I live through 
the whole thing exactly the way it- 
happened. I guess I’ll never forget 
the way poor old Larry looked, with 
his jaw shot away.” 

With his free hand he rubbed his 
face thoughtfully. There were large 
sections of his face where there was 
no stubble. The army surgeons had 
done a good job, but they couldn’t 
put a beard on the skin taken from 
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his shoulders and transplanted to the 
places where the untended wounds of 
his face had healed to horrible ap- 
pearance. 

“I guess I was lucky I didn’t lose 
my own jaw,” he mused. 

“Snap out of it, Walt!” Louise said 
sharply. 

“I’m out of it,” he said. “Right now 
I’m just enjoying the realization that 
it’s been a lot of years since that 
nightmare was reality, and that I’ve 
got a wonderful wife and home and 
three of the finest kids in the country.” 

“Not to mention a factory of your 
own with the debts on it all paid,” 
his wife said softly. 

“You don’t have your dreams as 
often any more either, do you?” Walt 
asked. 

“No.” Louise was silent for a long 
time. “I can even recall all the things 
I saw now without being upset. They 
seem so far away that it’s almost 
like I had read about them instead of 
experiencing them myself.” 

“Including how I looked the first 
day you saw me?” Walt asked with 
a chuckle. 

“Don’t make me remember that!” 
Louise said, shuddering. “You looked 
like a tank had rolled over your face.” 

“I can always know you fell in love 
with me because of my charm and 
not my looks,” Walt joked. “You had 
a crush on me before the bandages 
were off.” 

“Oh, I took a peek now and then 
to make sure I was marrying a good 
plastic job,” Louise said serenely. “I 
wasn’t dumb enough to fall in love 
with just an ordinary job. The doctor 
assured me your face was the best one 
he had ever turned out, or I would 
never have married you. You’re just 
a sort of souvenir that I keep around 
to remind me of that perfectly adora- 
ble doctor.” 


T OLTSE sighed loudly in mock ec- 
stacy of the memory of the doc- 
tor, then settled into the crook of 
Walt’s arm with a smaller and natural 
sigh of contentment, 

“One thing,” Walt said, “we can 
rest assured that our children will nev- 
er have nightmares. There will un- 
doubtedly be more wars, but our chil- 
dren will never be in them. If they 
die because of the war it will be a 
clean death. They won’t be drooping 
bombs on civilians in the name of jus- 
tice, or to p”eserve something that they 
fijid was lost anyway when they get 
back.” 

“Well, there won’t be any more 
wars, so let’s go to sleep. It’s three 
o’clock,” Louise said firmly. 

“All through history,'” Walt went 
on, “the wars have been made by 
leaders who could draft the people 
from their peaceful pursuits and semi 
them into battle. The people were 
taught that this was the right of the 
leaders. They were propagandized into 
thinking that only cowards refused to 
get into the war. It was thought that 
the road to peace lay in the wills of 
the leaders, just as the road to war lay 
in them. Now we know, and there w’ill 
be no turning back to the ways of 
the past. The road to peace lies in 
the wall of the people — the individu- 
als.” 

“Yes, reverend Birset,” Louise said. 
“But will you be quiet and go to 
sleep?” 

“Why Louise!” Walt exclaimed in 
mock surprise. “I thought it was the 
congregation of the preacher that went 
to sleep!” 

“Well, this congregation is going to 
sleep right now,” Louise said, turning 
over determinedly. 

Walt turned out the table lamp and 
smiled quietly to himself in the dark. 
Soon Louise’s breathing deepened and 
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became more regular. She was asleep, 
but Walt’s mind was going back over 
the past twenty years— the peaceful, 
fruitful years. 

JTE HAD first met Louise in the 
hospital after the war, when he 
was undergoing plastic surgery to re- 
store his features to human shape and 
to get a little flesh on his starved 
body. 

They had found they were from the 
same place back home. Spokane, 
Washington. That had attracted them 
to each other. Of course they had 
never met before. She had gone to 
Louis and Clark High School, and 
he to . North Central. She had become 
a nurse and he had gone into the 
air force. 

They had lots of things to talk to 
each other about during the weeks he 
was in the hospital. One day, in some 
way that neither of them could ever 
figure out, they had realized they 
were in love. 

He had gone directly to Spokane 
when released form the hospital. The 
back pay and other money he had 
coming paid for equipment to* start 
a small machine shop. He had been 
a machinist before the war, and his 
mind had matured under the hard- 
ships of prison-camp routine. 

Louise had come home a few 
months after he did. It was the most 
natural thing in the world for them 
to get married. 

A year later Jack, their oldest boy, 
had been born. Almost the next day 
the idea had come for the first pro- 
duct his dream factory would manu- 
facture. He had built . a model and 
obtained a patent. Then he had con- 
verted his machine shop to manu- 
facturing it. 

After that it had been one thing 
after another, until now he owned a 


large building devoted exclusively to 
manufacture and had agencies all 
over the couniry that handled his 
products. 

The days had been wonderful, but 
the nights more often than not had 
been torture. Only Louise understood. 
He kept silent about the nightmares, 
so that none of his acquaintances sus- 
pected. It was Louise who awoke and 
comforted him when the months of 
awful torture and starvation, and the 
moments when the B29 was plunging 
down to destruction, were relived in 
every detail of their awfulness. 

It was somewhere along in there 
that the new movement had sprung 
up. He hadn’t known of it at first. 
Then he had become aware of talk 
about a new movement that was find- 
ing a lot of crazy people willing to 
join it. 

To join you had to make some 
kind of a solemn oath to the effect 
that you would never fight. It was 
the old conscientious-objector groups 
springing up. Crazy. All of them. 
Only a crazy man could think that by 
refusing to fight when some monster 
started to gain control of the world, 
could the world remain peaceful. 

“Sure we could keep out of war,” 
people would say. “When another 
Hitler comes along, just invite him in 
and turn the country over to him.” 

The leaders of this crazy movement 
had said, “Sure! Turn it over to him. 
If you fight him at least a million 
people will be killed. If you don’t 
fight, he may kill a few thousand 
before he finds out the country is a 
white elephant to him. He’ll admit 
defeat all the quicker, and go home 
where he belongs.” 


'T’H.\T HAD seemed silly. The 
whole country laughed about it. 
Underneath, though, the press and the 
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government began to grow uneasy. It 
seemed that there were an unbeliev- 
able number of people in the country 
crazy enough to fall for the stuff. 

After a while it became quite com- 
mon for city governments to ban 
PLWI speakers and order them out 
of town. The country had been 
shocked when it was made known that 
the mayor of Portland, Oregon, was 
a PLWI. 

The movement seemed to get a lot 
of money from someplace. It became 
common to see papers laying on the 
sidewalks and in the gutters with the 
headlines, PEACE LIES WITH THE 
INDIVIDUAL, staring at you. 

PEACE LIES WITH THE INDI- 
VIDU.\L. PLWI. The abbreviation 
changed to a word. Pillwee. Pillwee 
and the obnoxious Conchy became 
synonymous insulting words. 

Walt hadn’t been interested until a 
fight started in his factory one day. 
One of the workers had beaten two 
of the others so badly that they had 
had to be taken to the hospital. Walt 
had called the worker into his office 
for a talk. , 

' The fellow had come in. It was Tom 
Baker, who had been slated for pro- 
motion soon. Seeing who had done all 
the damage had been quite a shock 
to Walt. 

“Why, Tom,” he had exclaimed. “I 
had no idea you were the type that 
would do such a thing.” 

Tom had smiled ruefully. 

“I didn’t think I was either, Mr. 
Birset,” he had said. 

“How did it start?” Walt had said. 

“It’s been going on for a long time,” 
Tom replied. “You see, I’m a pillwee, 
if you want to call them that.” 

His voice had been slightly resent- 
ful. 

“You mean,” Walt had said won- 
deringly, “That you are one of those 


who would refuse to defend your coun- 
try, but that you aren’t above fighting 
and beating up two men who work 
with you?” 

“The two aren’t the same thing,” 
Tom had replied. 

“What way are they different?” 
Walt had asked, amused. 

“Have you ever read anything about 
the PLWI?” Tom had countered. 

“No. Should I?” Walt had said. 

“I think you should before you , 
start judging my actions in this mat- 
ter,” Tom had said boldly. “The 
cause of the fight was the continual 
ridicule by those two men for the 
past few weeks. It had to come sooner 
or later, or I had to quit my job and 
get out. I like my job.” 

Then Tom had pulled a small book- 
let out of his pocket. Evidently he 
had come prepared to do just that. 
Walt had taken the booklet and told 
Tom to come back after lunch. 

Then he had read the book. The 
farther he read the more amazed he 
became. The theme, peace lies with 
the individual, ran through the whole 
thing in many different points of 
elaboration. 

The book put forth as a -solemn 
proclamation the statement that it is 
the attitude and conduct of indivi- 
duals that m."ke up mass movements, 
and that if the individual as an indi- 
dual conducts himself according to 
what he believes right, then the world 
will have to follow along. 

TT SAID that the individual may 
not want vvar, but he may permit 
himself to be drafted to fight a war, 
or raise his son to believe that he 
should allow himself to be forced 
into fighting in a war. The book 
w'ent on to assert that this negative 
attitude was just as wrong as to teach 
a son to w^ant to fight^ and that in the 
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the long run most wars were made pos- 
sible by just such a negative attitude. 

The book dealt with things in a way 
that seemed treasonous, but which on 
second thought seemed right. It laid 
down seven principles. (1) War takes 
manpower. Don’t be potential war 
fodder. (2) War takes materials. 
Don’t make them. (3) Majority ac- 
tion moves. Convert everybody to 
peace. (4) Slavery must have the con- 
sent of the slave. Don’t consent to 
any kind of slavery. (5) All men are 
equal. Don’t even think yourself bet- 
ter or fundamentally different. (6) 
Support movements that advance 
your beliefs. ( 7 ) A weak link weakens 
a chain. Die if necessary for peace, 
but don’t die for war. 

Walt had read on all during his 
noon hour. He could see how Tom 
could fight and send two men to the 
hospital, and still be a pillwee. It 
wasn’t a religious movement after all. 
The Quakers and Jehovahs Witnesses 
endorsed it, and several other reli- 
gious groups. It had been started by 
somebody who didn’t belong to any 
of that. 

The main idea the book brought out 

* 

was that if all people on earth refused 
to engage in v/ar, the leaders who 
might spring up and want to fight 
wouldn’t be able to get the manpower 
to carry on the fight. That made 
sense. 

Tom had come- back before he got 
to the end of the booklet. Walt had 
frowned at him and told him he 
would send for him when he v^anted 
him. 

With a quiet smile Tom had left the 
office. Walt had finished the book. At 
the end was a section with several 
sheets of application blanks for mem- 
bership in PLWI. Four of them had 
already been torn out. The blanks 
were full page, to be used as applica- 


tion forms, testifying belief that: 

Knowing all world movements are 
made up of the activity of single in- 
dividuals, and knowing further that 
the strength of any world movement 
will continue only as long as the effort 
of the individual persists, I, the un- 
dersigned do solemnly swear that 

(1) Inasmuch as no war can con- 
timie for long unless manpower can 
be utilized and drawn upon, I will 
refuse to bear arms under any pre- 
text whatever, .either to invade for- 
eign soil or to protect the sovereignty 
of my native country. 

(2) In the event of war I will re- 
fuse to engage in any enterprise whose 
purpose is to carry on the war or 
tvhosc purpose is to aid, financially 
or otherivise, any nation or group 
engaged in war, including my own 
country. 

(3) Inasmuch as my individual in- 
fluence is insignificant, and there 
must be a vast majority of people in 
all stations with the same resolve, I 
will do everything in my power to 
increase the membership of the World 
Peace Movement both in active cam- 
paigning and in financial support of 
the movement. In that way I can 
midtiply my influence and power for 
peace many fold. 

(4) Inasmuch as life is worth living 
when and only when personal dignity 
and human rights are respected by 
governments and by individuals, I will 
refuse to submit willingly to any or- 
dered action ivhich in my opinion vio- 
lates my personal liberty, and will 
never violate the right of or in- 
fringe on the personal liberty of any- 
one. Furthermore, I will actively 
support financially, orally, by pen, 
and by franchise any movement 
whose sole aim is to end existing vio- 
lations of personal rights. 

(S j Inasmuch as all men are equal, 
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no race, nation or group being sup- 
erior to any other to the extent that 
they may impose on the human rights 
of others, I will henceforth consider 
the terms, American, Russian, French- 
man, etc., as denoting merely place 
of birth, -residence, or origin, and will 
further consider all men, regardless 
of race, creed, or color, as my 
brothers and equals in all things. 

{6) Inasmuch as intolerance and 
injustice are in direct proportion to 
lack of education and free speech, I 
will actively support financially and 
personally, when feasible, any enter- 
prise ivhose sole aim is to educate or 
distribute information; and further, 
believing it is the moral responsibility 
of enlightened people to educate the 
young and provide them with the ed- 
ucational facilities necessary to obtain 
full mental development, I will sup- 
port any movement whose sole aim is 
to carry elementary education to all 
peoples, any movement whose sole aim 
is to protect the rights of all peoples 
to an education, and any legislation 
whose sole aim is to safeguard the 
rights of all people to equal educa- 
tion and freedom of expression. 

(7) Realizing that many millions of 
people have given their lives in the 
past in fruitless wars, and that if wars 
continue many millions -of people will 
lose their lives in the future in sim- 
ilar fruitless wars, and that if war 
were to come now I, myself, might lose 
my life in futile war, or take some- 
one’s life the same way; and fur- 
ther realizing that if I were to break 
the vow I am now making to forswear 
war, it would weaken the cause for 
permanent peace, while keeping my 
vow unto death if necessary would 
strengthen the cause for, peace; I sol- 
emnly resolve to submit to imprison- 
ment, personal indignity and abuse, 
torture, and death, if they come. 


rather than break one ivord of this, 
my solemn oath. 

Walt had gone to one of the PLWI 
meetings with Tom. That had been 
two weeks after the shop fight. He had 
been surprised to discover that several 
of the men in the factory belonged to 
it. 

The speaker had been one of the 
founders of the movement. 

Louise had gone with him to the 
next meeting two weeks after that. 
Then they had signed the blanks them- 
selves, placing their right hands on the 
Bible and reading the whole applica- 
tion text out loud. They had meant it, 
too. 

That was seventeen years ago,_ and 
they still meant it. More than ever 
now. 

CHAPTER II 

iCTERRY! You get down here this 

J minute or I’ll send daddy up to 
get you.” 

Mi:£. Birset, trim in her red and 
white house dress, her hair combed 
up, and a fresh apron on, let the door 
swing shut and hurried back to the 
business of getting breakfast. 

Mr. Birset, Jack, the nineteen-year- 
old son, and Helen, the seven-year-old 
daughter, were busily eating. Morning 
was the time of day when everyone 
was in a hurry. 

It was seven thirty. Walt would 
walk into his office in the Birset 
Mfg. Co. at exactly three minutes to 
eight as he did every morning. Jack 
would stroll casually into the class 
room at the Miller Business College 
just as the eight-thirty bell rang. 
Helen would hurry to get to school by 
eight o'clock so that she would have 
half an hour to play on the play 
grounds. 

Twelve-year-old Jerry was poking 
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as usual. He came quietly into the 
kitchen and squeezed in beside Helen 
on the breakfast nook seat. 

‘•'Good morning, Jerry,” Walt said 
gravely. 

“Mornin’, dad,” Jerry . answered. 
Then he busied himself with his break- 
fast cereal and glass of riiilk. 

Mrs. Birset brought four more pan- 
cakes and dumped them on the plate 
in the center of the table. 

The radio, which had been playing 
cowboy music, began to give out the 
morning newscast. Mrs. Birset stepped 
over to the shelf by the refrigerator 
where the radio rested and turned it 
a little louder. 

After the commercial the announcer 
began the newscast. 

“Headlines in the news. Cave-in at 
the Pitman coal mines in Indiana 
traps hundred workers. Transpacific 
freight plane crashlands at Hawaii. 
PLWI carries fight against universal 
military training to supreme court. 
Governor Landings of New Mexico 
dies of heart attack. 

“Early this morning a general set- 
tling of the area around the Pitman 
diggings in Indiana collapsed three 
main tunnels of the mines, trapping 
over a hundred miners just ten min- 
utes before they were to go off shift. 
If the cave-in had delayed for just a 
few moments the shafts would have 
been vacated in the normal change of 
shifts. Emergency equipment was put 
into operation, and it is expected that 
the entrapped miners will be reached 
before the day is over. However, the 
emergency oxygen tanks that are now 
standard equipment in the mines 
should keep the men alive for several 
days. 

UnrHE TRANSPACIFIC freight 
plane. Amigo, crashlanded on 
the field at Honolulu last night. None 


of the two hundred tons of cargo were 
damaged. The crew, of course, due to 
the fool-proof shock seats could not 
had been injured if the ship had nose- 
dived. Every time we hear of an air- 
plane accident we can thank our lucky 
stars that we got one thing from our 
unsuccessful attempts to go to the 
other planets and the moon the shock 
seat. 

“The PLWI today will open its 
case against the government in its 
battle to end universal military train- 
ing. It is, as you know, the test case 
of the College of the Pacific versus 
student Arthur Brown, who demands 
*that he be accepted as a student with- 
out his discharge papers from the 
army, — a requirement in all colleges 
now. The PLWI has some of the best 
lawyers in the country, and they stand 
a very good chance of winning. They 
are going to demand that either the 
supreme court remove all persecution 
restrictions from members of the 
PLWI or come out and recommend 
that they all be arrested for treason. 
They claim that civil rights cannot 
be taken partially. They must either 
all be granted, or else all taken away. 
The prosecution claims that the Su- 
preme Court dare not give the defen- 
dant the right to enter college without 
his required miitary training, because 
it would disrupt the whole country. 
Descriminating laws of all kinds would 
have to be scrapped. There is even 
a rumor that if the PLWI wins its 
case General Motors will demand that 
the anti-trust laws be declared uncon- 
stitutional. 

“The political hopes of the Demo- 
cratic party, resting in the stately fig- 
ure of Governor Landings of New 
Mexico; were roughly shattered last 
night when that picturesque statesman 
collapsed from a heart attack in the 
Gold Room of the Fernandez House, 
a large ■ hotel in the capital, almost 
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equal in splendor to our own Daven- 
port Hotel. 

“Now for the local news. The latest 
in the wave of robberies — ” 

Walt rose from the table and left 
the kitchen to get his coat. Louise 
followed him to the front door. 

“Don’t forget to stop at the clean- 
ers on the way home tonight,” she ad- 
monished. “If you forget, you’ll have 
to wear the suit you have on to the 
meeting tonight.” 

“I won’t. Good-bye, darling.” 

Walt kissed his wife hurriedly and 
went down the front steps. 

Tom was waiting at the curb in his 
car as usual. He lived just three blocks 
up the street and always stopped for 
Walt. 

“Mornin’, Tom,” Walt said as he 
climbed in. 

“Mornin’, Walt,” Tom greeted in 
return. 

They rode in silence for awhile. 

“Going to the meeting tonight?” 
Tom finally asked. 

“Yeah,” Walt said. “He’s going to 
give us the figures on how powerful 
we are now. That should give some of 
the more timid ones a little courage 
to back up their convictions.” 

DOTH MEN chuckled. 

“What do you think will be 
the outcome of the Supreme Court 
battle, Tom?” Walt asked. 

“Hard to say. Whichever way it 
comes out, the decision will be far- 
reaching. It’s only a test case. The 
decision will affect thousands of cases. 
There are over five thousand grad- 
uates of our PLWI colleges. Since 
our schools aren’t accredited because 
they don’t fulfill the requirement of 
the universal training legislation, they 
aren’t authorized to issue degrees that 
will be accepted by other, accredited 
schools. If the Court favors our case 
our colleges will have to be accredited 


and all those graduates be granted 
degrees. 

“Because of one little clause in the 
universal training law — the one that 
says ‘one year of military training 
must have been completed for accept- 
ance into any college or university’, 
the country has become two nations. If 
the court favors us all that will end. 
If it decides against us I think there 
is going to be something come up. 
I wouldn’t be surprised if we didn’t try 
the method of withholding the school 
share of our taxes and paying that 
directly to our own schools. After all, 
if we are denied education we should 
deny that education our financial 
support and give it to our own 
schools.” 

“How many are we now?” Walt 
asked thoughtfully. 

“My guess is that we number over 
thirty million now,” Tom answered. 
“Just about a fifth of the population.” 

He turned the car into a parking lot 
beside the factory and parked it in a 
reserved space. The two men left it 
and went through a side entrance into 
the factory. 

Inside everything, was quiet except 
for the dominating voice of a speaker 
on the radio. The radio was turned 
on full blast, and the workers were 
huddled around it, listening silently. 

“ — definitely of Arabian manufac- 
ture,” the speaker’s voice said. “If it 
is not, at least it definitely came from 
North Africa, and could not have 
done so without the consent, at least, 
of the jMohammedan Federation. 
Those parts of Paris that are not 
destroyed are in flames. People are be- 
ginning to creep out of the city. Some 
of them are horribly burned, with 
dead flesh falling from their bones as 
they struggle along. Others wander 
blindly, their minds blank from 
shock.” . . -v.. 
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“What’s this?” Walt asked, a look 
of amazed unbelief on his face. 

One of the workers said hastily, 
“Paris has just been bombed. Just an 
hour ago. The news was just released 
by the government bureau.” 

“The Eiffel Tower,” the radio 
went on, “can be seen from where the 
commentator is broadcasting. It looks 
as if it had been partly melted by 
some gigantic blowtorch. Incidentally, 
the news of the disaster is coming 
from one of the Paris stations, from 
the transmitting station outside the 
city. The broadcast is being picked up 
in London and relayed to New York. 

“We will transfer you now to 
Johnny Davis, noted news analyst, for 
an analysis of this unexpected develop- 
ment in world affairs. This is sta- 
tion — .” 

The voice of the well known com- 
mentator sounded, 

iiJF YOLl” will recall,” it said, “I 
have several times predicted 
that if war ever came again it would 
come without warning. Though this 
prediction has been borne out I am not 
proud of the accuracy of my forecast. 
Over three million innocent Frencli 
people lost their lives today, or will 
lose it after suffering in horrible agony 
before the day is over. It’s obvious 
who made and fired the rocket bomb 
that destroyed* the French capitol this 
morning. The French and the British 
are hated intensely by the Moslem 
world. We all underestimated their 
unity and ability to wage war. Now 
it looks as if the whole world will 
have to pay Jor our blunders in an- 
other deadly war. 

The radio switched to music and 
someone shut it off. Everyone was 
talking at once as Walt and Tom left 
the assembly room and went into the 
office section. 


“So it’s come at last,” Walt said 
dazedly. “War! The thing we alt hoped 
would never come again.” 

“Yes,” Tom said grimly. “Now we 
will see if our organization can stand 
the test of battle. There’s no question 
which way the Supreme Court will 
decide now. The country will declare 
war before the day is gone, and the 
Supreme Court judges will he in- 
fluenced by it. The test case which 
was to mean so much couldn’t have 
been more- poorly timed 1 ” 

“I’m afraid you’re right, Tom,” 
Walt said sadly. Absently he flicked 
the button on the office radio and 
took off his coat. Then he sat down 
at his desk to go over the orders his 
secretary had placed there in a neat 
stack. 

Tom went back into the plant to 
oversee the day’s production. 


■^INETEEN-year-old Jack stood by 
the entrance to the Crescent de- 
partment store waiting for Edith, his 
girl friend. He whistled a tune softly 
while he waited. 

“There she is,” he thought, spying 
her coming toward the doors between 
counters inside. 

Edith pushed open the doors and 
came out. The two fell in step to- 
gether, heading for the Green Lantern, 
where they nearly always ate lunch 
together. It was already settled be- 
tween them that when Jack finished 
business school and went to work in 
the office of his dad’s factory they 
would be married. 

“Isn’t it awful about Paris?” Edith 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, it is,” Jack said quietly. 
“There are too many people in the 
world who think that war settles 
anything.” 

“Now all our plans will be upset,” 
Edith said sadly. “I suppose before 
the week is out they will be inducting 
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everybody into the armed forces.” 

“Huh uh,” Jack said quickly. “Not 
me, they won’t.” 

“What do you mean?” Edith said 
sharply. “Surely you don’t intend to 
stick by this pillwee stuff, now that 
there is actually war. It’s all right to 
do what your father thinks best for 
you during peace time, but now that 
our country is actually threatened with 
invasion, and France has been at- 
tacked in such cowardly fashion, you 
will forget all that and do your part?” 

“Look, Edith,” Jack said uncom- 
fortably. “Let’s not talk about that 
right now. .\nyway, it’s MY belief 
too, as well as dad’s.” 

“You mean,” Edith exclaimed, 
“that if the Arabs invade our country 
you will not raise a hand to fight 
them off?” 

“I said let’s not talk about it,” 
Jack .said doggedly. 

“But we’ve got to talk about it,” 
Edith said. “It never occurred to me 
that you really meant all this stuff 
about not fighting if the time came 
when your country needed you. I’m 
sure you’re not a coward, I know you 
too well. Don’t you realize that if the 
Moslems win they’ll rule the world 
and we’ll all be slaves?” 

“Let them rule the world,” Jack 
said angrily. “I know I wouldn’t 
want that job myself. Let them de- 
vote all their energies to train armies 
to occupy every country in the world. 
It ’ won’t do them ^.ny good. I, and 
millions like me, won’t work or fight 
for them even if they torture or kill 
me!” 

“You just don’t realize what you’re 
saying,” Edith said in a mothering 
tone. “When the time comes I’m sure 
jmu will do the right thing. You have 
too much common sense to do other- 
wise. Let’s not talk about it anymore 
now, Jack.” 


“Don’t you realize that If we fight 
there will be not only this war, but 
more wars?” Jack said earnestly. 
“Always the world wars have been 
fought to end war. After each war 
there is wrangling for several years to 
make peace secure; and yet the lead- 
ers of each country are still able to 
call their people who don’t want war 
and .make them fight. The leaders are 
still able to propagandize the popula- 
tion into wanting to fight — for justice, 
for liberty, for democracy, or some- 
thing else. Alv;ays both sides are right 
and , fight for a holy cause. Only 
the side that wins is always right and 
won because God knew they were 
right. So they insist.” 

“Please, Jack,” Edith said. “I don’t 
want to discuss it.” 

« ALL RIGHT,” Jack growled. 

“But there is no just cause for 
any war, not even a war of plain de- 
fense. The damage the invaders could 
and would do if we didn’t fight back 
would be much less than the damage 
if we fought to the bitter end.” 

“That isn’t so,” Edith exclaimed in- 
dignantly. “They would take away our 
freedom and take all the wealth out 
of the- country and make slaves of all 
of us. They would rape the women 
and send all the men to their own 
country as slave laborers.” 

“They would not,” Jack argued. 
“Let’s not talk about it any more.” 

“They vTOuld too,” Edith said hotly. 
“I suppose you would stand idly by 
and let me be raped and do nothing 
about it!” 

“Let’s drop it,” Jack said desperate- 
ly- 

“I won’t drop it,” EcJith exclaimed 
hotly. “I want to know. Would you 
stand idly by and not fight for me?” 

“I won’t join the army and help 
kill a lot of people who don’t want 
war,” Jack said. 
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“You — you’re impossible!” Edith 
said, almost in tears. “Leave me. I 
never want to speak to you again. 
You — coward!” 

She speeded up and walked away 
with her head held high. 

Jack caught up with her and slipped 
his hand under her elbow. She shook 
her arm coldly and ignored him. 

“Honey,” Jack said. “I would die 
in defense of your honor. You know 
that. I would fight anybody that so 
much as says anything against you. 
But before I’ll join the army I’ll go to 
jail or let them shoot me as a traitor 
to the cause of perpetual wars. The 
only way to end war for good is to 
fight for the basic principle of peace 
which is for the individual to refuse 
to be led into war against people he 
doesn’t know, and would like if he 
did know them.” 

“Leave me alone,” Edith said des- 
perately. “When there is an armed 
Arab at every corner, and I am a 
bruised hulk of a woman with a dozen 
Arab children and all kinds of diseases 
like the Japs spread in the last war, 
you’ll come to your senses; but it wilt 
be too late then.” 

Edith ran up the steps to the en- 
trance of the Green Lantern. Jack 
follow'ed her in and across the floor 
to the table for two they always oc- 
cu;: ;ed. 

He sat down across from her with- 
out speaking. 

For a few moments she refused to 
look at him. She sniffled loudly a 
couple of times as she looked at the 
menu. Finally she laid it dowm and 
leaned forward, pleadingly. 

“Oh, Jack,” she said earnestly. 
“Join the army and forget all this 
talk about the peace of the world de- 
pending on you. It isn’t worth it to be 
branded as a coward. I couldn’t ever 
live with a man that’s branded as a 
coward.” 


J ACK’S LIP curled. He spoke biting- 

ly. 

“So that’s it,” he said. “You don’t 
want me to die — you hope; but you 
would have me go to war and fight a 
lot of people I don’t even know, rather 
than have your friends call your future 
husband a coward. You’re AFR.\ID of 
what people might say.” 

“.\nd you say I’m a coward,” he 
snorted. 

“I didn’t say any such thing,” Edith 
said tearfully. “I think a man is brave 
to stand up for what he thinks right. 
But oh, Jack, can’t you see how wrong 
you are? The ONLY way we can pre- 
serve peace is to fight down the bar- 
barians as .they rise up, just as the 
only wa,y to keep law and order is to 
have policemen arrest the criminals 
and punish them.” 

“What do you mean by a barbar- 
ian?’ Jack asked. “Do you think 
that just because an .Arab doesn’t have 
the same religion we do, and lives a 
long ways away, he is a barbarian? 
Actually he is just as smart as we are. 
.At one time not too long ago WE were 
the barbarians and the cradle of civili- 
zation was in Arabia. Do you think 
that having a radio in every room and 
an electric refrigerator in the kitchen 
keeps us from being barbarians, and 
that all those who don’t have them are 
barbarians? If you do, then the 
French are barbarians, too, because 
most of them don’t even have elec- 
tricity yet!” 

“Oh, I don’t know what to think,” 
Edith moaned. “All I can see is my 
father demanding that I break our en- 
gagement because you are a pillwee — • 
and the sneers of our friends who 
think you are a coward, and will be 
sure of it if you don’t join the army 
with the rest.” 

“There’s a meeting of the PLWI to- 
night, Edith. Why don’t you come to it 
with me?” Jack suggested. 
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The waitress laid their lunches on 
the table, then left. 

“What good would that do?” Edith 
said hopelessly. “It would only make 
things worse. Then my friends would 
be calling ME a pillwee.” 

“Maybe you would meet a lot of 
your friends there,” Jack said softly. 
“How do you know that no one you 
know except me isn’t a member of 
PLWI?” 

“Well, you just NEVER hear of any 
one you know belonging,” Edith said, 
but there was a light of curiosity in 
her eyes. 

Jack began eating with a feeling 
that maybe Edith might go with him. 

CHAPTER III 

i<|~\ID YOU get your suit at the 
cleaners?” Mrs. Birset shouted 
from the front porch at her husband. 

He had just climbed out of Tom’s 
car and was bent over, speaking to 
Tom. He turned. 

“Yes, darling,” he said. “See you 
tonight at the meeting, Tom.” 

“Right,” Tom grinned. As he pulled 
away from the curb W^alt went up the 
walk to the house. 

“How’s everything been today, 
Louise?” he asked, kissing her absent- 
ly- 

“Not very good,” she frowned. 

Walt put his arm possessively 
around Louise’s slim waist and opened 
the door. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked as 
they went in. 

“The bombing of Paris upset me 
quite a bit. I wish you had been home 
then. We saw so much war that I 
could see it all too vividly for com- 
fort.” 

“Yes, I know,” Walt said softly. 

“Then Mrs. Samson called up,” 
Louise sighed disgustedly. “She said 


that as chairman of the women’s club 
at the church she was calling all the 
wives of PLWT and requesting that 
out of consideration for the feelings 
of the rest of the members they stay 
home from the next meeting of the 
sewing circle. That’s next Thursday. 
Her voice just quivered with rightious- 
ness as she said that, and I could 
almost see the Holy Grail held close 
to her flat, manlike breast.” 

“Of course you’re going anyway, 
aren’t you?” Walt said, amused. 

“After she called I waited for her 
to have time to contact Emma and 
Mary, then I called them myself. 
We talked back and forth about it 
and finally decided we would go. If it 
causes a scene we might as well have 
,the scene rather than lurk in the shad- 
ows so as not to hurt the feelings of 
some prude.” 

Jerry appeared in the doorway, one 
eye enlarged and purple. 

“Hello dad,” he said, grinning 
proudly. 

“Hello! What have we here?” Walt 
asked. 

“That’s another thing,” Louise said. 
“Jerry got in a fight at school today. 
I can’t blame him, really. He was de- 
fending sister from a lot of stupid 
idiots.” 

A loud, peremptory knock sounded 
on the front door. 

“Wonder who that can be!” Walt 
muttered, going back to the door. 
When he opened it a large muscular 
man was revealed, standing with legs 
spread and* fists clenched. A fierce 
scowl was on his face. 

T^HEN YOUNG Jerry saw who it 
was he gulped and slipped 
quickly out of sight. 

“Hello, George,” Walt said, ignoring 
the man’s pugnacious appearance. 
“Come on in,” 

“Look here ^Ir. Birset,” Mr, Grant, 
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the father of the boy Jerry had fought 
with that morning, said. “I have al- 
ways let you alone to your beliefs. 
But you are going too far when you 
tell your son that I am a coward for 
believing that a man should help de- 
fend his country.” 

‘■I? Tell my son that you are a 
coward? Oh, no. Where did you get 
such an idea as that?” Walt looked 
around to where Jerry had been, but 
he couldn’t be seen now. 

“My boy told me,” George Grant 
said. He stepped to one side, revealing 
his son, who also wore a black eye 
and in addition had a swollen nose 
and a bruised spot on his cheek. 

“He did,” the boy said shrilly, 
afraid of Mr. Birset, but courageous 
because of the presence of his father. 
“He told me that you said my dad 
was a coward because he was afraid 
to be a pillwee.” 

“Oh, Jerry!” Walt said loudly. 
“Come in here!” 

The kitchen door opened slowly, and 
Jerry, white-faced but calm, stepped 
'through. 

“Yes, Dad,” he said when the door 
closed in back of him. 

“Did you tell this boy that I said 
his father was a coward?” 

“No, sir,” Jerry said firmly. 

“He’s a liar,” the Grant boy said 
boldly. 

Walt turned angrily. 

“My boy is not a liar,” he said, 
looking INIr. Grant in the eye. “I’ll 
thank you to keep a civil tongue in 
your boy’s head.” 

“Are you implying that my boy is 
a liar?” Mr. Grant said belligerantly. 

“If you want to put it that way,” 
Walt said coldly. 

Louise stood breathless, one hand to 
her mouth as if holding in a scream. 
Her eyes were wide as she looked at 
her husband and Mr. Grant. 


“Then you are backing down on the 
statement you made behind my back 
and now you say I am not a coward,” 
Mr. Grant said, sneering. 

“I never made such a statement,” 
Walt said calmly. “I am quite sure 
you aren’t a physical coward. Moral 
cowardice is another matter. Either 
you think that world wars are fine 
things, or you do not think so. Are 
you afraid to say which you think?” 

“Certainly not,” Mr. Grant said in- 
dignantly. “I think war is terrible, but 
I don’t think we should crawl in a 
hole and hide when one comes along.” 

“AMu are in favor of war then?” 
Walt asked. 

“I’m in favor of wiping out any 
people barbarous enough to drop an 
atom bomb on Paris,” Mr. Grant said 
loudly. 

“Are you in favor of wiping out the 
United States?” Walt asked. “We 
dropped two atom bombs on Japan 
years ago.” 

“¥es,” Mr. Grant said. “But we 
were at war with them. They were 
brutal barbarians. ATou yourself suf- 
fered at their hands.” 

“Then you are in favor of our drop- 
ping a few atom bombs on Japan 
right now and wiping out the Japanese 
because they are barbarians?” Walt 
went on. 

“If they attack us,” Mr. Grant said 
doggedly. “Look here, Mr. Birset. I 
didn’t come over here to argue politics 
with you, A’ou called me a coward and 
you’d better back up those words or 
eat them.” 

“But I am backing them up,” Walt 
said with an affectation of mild sur- 
prise. “There is no question of your 
physical courage. If there were, the 
only way to settle that would be in a 
fist fight, such as your and my son 
had. The question is whether you have 
moral courage to stick to your true 
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beliefs or not. You don’t believe in 
war any more than I do, and if you 
know anything about history at all 
you have to admit that war never set- 
tled anything for very long. You would 
be a pillwee yourself if you had half 
the moral courage you should have.” 

'^HERE WERE three dark police 
sedans parked directly in front of 
the auditorium, with the uniforms of 
several policemen distributed through 
the crowds in front. 

Tom whistled in amazement as he 
drove slowly past, looking for a park- 
ing place. He found one a block and 
a half away. 

The Tom Bakers and the Walt Bir- 
sets piled out and moved toward the 
auditorium warily, not knowing what 
to expect. 

They met with no difficulty, al- 
though there were several dozen people 
whom the police were watching care- 
fully. Probably some rowdy element 
that had thought the pilwees fair,game 
for insulting remarks, now that war 
was stalking the world again. 

Tom eyed the crowds moving 
through the entrance to the auditorium 
with satisfaction. 

“Looks like we’ll have a record 
crowd tonight, Walt,” he said. 

A young man stepped up and asked, 
“Where’s Jack, Mr. Birset?” 

“He’ll be along,” Walt said. “He 
went to pick up Edith in our car. 
She’s coming tonight.” 

The young man stepped back to 
wait for Jack. The Birsets and the 
Bakers joined the slowly moving line 
and went into the building. 

Inside the huge auditorium better 
than three fourths of the downstairs 
section was already filled. There were 
policemen in here, too, standing in the 
back with their billy clubs swinging 
idly from gloved hands. 

On the platform a young man was 


setting up the loudspeaker system. A 
dozen chairs were lined with mathe- 
matical exactness across the center of 
the stage, and a sturdy but old fash- 
ioned library table was in the front 
of them. A stout woman was taking 
roses out of a long box and arranging 
them in a large blue vase. 

A general hum of conversation lay 
over the gathering audience like a 
smoke screen. Only the impersonal ex- 
pressions of the police officers gave 
any hint that this meeting was being 
held under any-different circumstances 
from the others in the past. 

“Look at the press down there,” 
Tom whispered excitedly to Walt. 

The whole front row was filled with 
reporters and photographers. 

“Looks like they expect trouble and 
a chance to get some news,” Walt said. 
“Hope they are disappointed.” 

T^RS. BIRSET and Mrs. Baker 
were busy herding their off- 
spring ahead of them into a row of 
empty seats. Finally they were all in 
satisfactorily, and Tom and Walt sat 
down in the seats next to the aisle. 

“Look, Walt,” Louise said under her 
breath. “There’s IMr. Grant over 
there.” 

“So he did come,” Walt muttered 
in amazement. 

Jack and Edith stopped. Walt and 
Tom stood up to let them slide in.' 
They settled next to the two women, 
making the children slide over two 
seats further. 

“Is Mrs. Grant with him?” Louise 
asked. “I can’t see over there very 
well' unless I stand up.” 

“I believe she is,” Walt said. 

Several men and women were going 
up the steps at the side of the plat- 
form now and seating themselves in 
the row of chairs. These were the local 
officers and the speakers of the eve- 
ning. 
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They sat down and waited patiently 
while people kept coming into the 
auditorium. Once when the outer doors 
opened sounds of shouting came in 
from the outside. Everyone looked 
around curiously and the policemen 
shifted uneasily, but nothing further 
developed and the shouting lasted only 
a moment. 

After what seemed an eternity of 
waiting the local chairman stood up 
and walked idly to the table. He stood 
there sliding the microphone stand up 
and down to fit it to his height. His 
eyes roved over the audience. 

“What time is it Walt?” Louise 
whispered. 

Walt glanced at his watch. 

“Ten after eight,” he whispered. “A 
little late on account of the crowd.” 

A man in a white shirt and an un- 
buttoned vest hopped lightly to the 
platform and took a photoflash of the 
audience, then dropped back into the 
press row again. 

loud roar of the chairman clear- 
ing his throat issued from the loud- 
speakers. The technician ran up the 
stage steps and bent over the ampli- 
fier, adjusting it. 

The chairman cleared his throat sev- 
eral times until it didn’t sound too 
loud, then he began talking. 

“I’m glad to see so many people 
turning out tonight,” he said. “The 
presence of the police does not nec- 
essarily mean they endorse our prod- 
uct.” 

A quiet wave of laughter interrupted 
him for a moment. 

“But I am sure they are with us in 
a desire to preserve peace. In this 
auditorium, at least,” he finished the 
sentence. “We all know of the treach- 
erous blow against the French people 
early this morning, and we are as sad 
about it as any of the more militant 
members of society. Perhaps more so, 


because we, as a group, feel more 
keenly desirous of seeing that peace 
remains in the world than any other 
group in existance. 

“Many of us have experienced first 
hand the horribleness of total war, 
where men become beasts and learn 
to get pleasure out of torturing their 
fellow human beings. In fact, the 
backbone of our organization is w'ar 
\'eterans who have seen those things 
and been in them, — and who want no 
more of them, for themselves or for 
their children and children’s children. 

“In the last war people who refused 
to join in the battle because of their 
beliefs were classed as conscientious 
objectors, or conchies, and were sent 
to prison or to camps where they were 
subjected to indignities and for the 
most part branded as cowards. 

U all of these conchies based 
their stand on religious beUefs. 
The law recognized them and honored 
their objections, but the vast majority 
of the public branded the conchies as 
cowards. They didn’t see how anyone 
could refuse to join in crushing that 
horrible threat embodied in the axis 
nations unless he were a coward at 
heart. I couldn’t myself, I was in the 
war and got roughed up a bit, too. 

“Since then the principle involved 
in what they call objecting conscien- 
tiously to taking part in a war has 
been divorced from all religious be- 
liefs and made a faith in itself in 
which Catholics, Quakers, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, and even atheists can find 
common ground. The abhorrance of 
w'ar is not peculiar to one faith or one 
creed, but is almost a universal feeling 
among civilized people. 

“It is universal, but has to compete 
with patriotism and ignorance, and 
worst of all, tradition, which leads to 
wars inevitably. 
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“I see. so many new faces in the 
audience tonight that I think it would 
be a good idea if our speaker took a 
few extra minutes to enlarge on his 
speech as he makes it, and point out 
a few of the things the rest of us have 
heard so many times that they have 
become a part of us. 

“Our speaker is most peculiarly 
welcome at this particular time, be- 
cause he is one of the founders of our 
movement. He has been in the thick 
of it since the beginning. It is largely 
through his indefatigable efforts that 
our membership has grown so rapidly. 
He is well known as a brilliant speak- 
er, having served in the United States 
Senate for three terms before giving up 
political life to devote his energies to 
what he considered of supreme impor- 
tance to mankind; the promotion of 
permanent peace. 

“You have heard him over the radio 
as he. debated against many outstand- 
ing nationalists and fought them to a 
standstill. You have heard him in this 
auditorium three times in the past. 
The first time was in 1948, I believe, 
at almost the very beginning of our 
movement. He came again in 1954 and 
the last time in 1959, five years ago. 

“He is an old man, now. Eighty- 
two, I believe. That right?” The chair- 
man turned to look at the stately 
white-haired man sitting behind him. 
This man nodded and smiled. 

“Eighty-two years old. I think he 
carries his years quite well. He and 
I and some others were out at the 
Manito Golf Course this afternoon, 
and he went the course in just three 
over par — a lot better than I did my- 
self!” 

.Again there was a wave of quiet 
laughter. The chairman smiled his 
thanks and held up his hand for si- 
lence. 

“To most of you he needs no intro- 


duction whether you have ever been 
in this hall before or not. I feel it 
is a very great honor — to present 
Senator Blank. I thank you.” 

The last was lost in the roar of 
clapping hands as Senator Blank stood 
up and walked calmly to a place be- 
side the table. He stood there patient- 
ly while the clapping and cheering 
continued. Finally he held up both 
hands. The noise died down. 

iilCRIENDS and coworkers for 
peace,” he began. The silence 
w^s absolute, so that the faint echoes 
of the speaker’s voice could be heard. 
“Each time I appear before an audi- 
ence for the cause of permanent peace 
in the world I feel the weight of a 
responsibility almost too great for any 
man to bear. I feel, — in fact I know, 
that there are some present, listening 
to my words, who are not convinced or 
are in ignorance of the principals for 
which we stand. Some of these are 
present for the first time. I feel that 
if I choose the wrong words or fail 
in some way to say the things that I 
should, someone may go away uncon- 
vinced whom I could have brought' 
into the fold, and should have brought 
into the fold. In one of those pamph- 
lets out by the exit there is a state- 
ment that I have been responsible for 
the joining of a fantastic number of 
members. Something like two million 
or so. I think that perhaps most of 
them would have joined anyway. 
Whether they would have or not, that 
figure always sobers me and makes 
me wonder. 

“I wonder how many people who 
have listened to me would have joined 
if I had spoken better or made my 
speech clearer. I wonder if perhaps 
that figure may not run into several 
million? And when I wonder I realize 
that although you applaud me as a 
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great champion of peace, perhaps 
through my lack of ability I have been 
just the opposite, and . the numbers 
who might have joined with us but 
d^n’t because of me were the num- 
bers that would keep this country safe 
from war. 

“There are a hundred and eighty- 
seven million people in the United 
States. Of those, sixty-three million 
seven hundred and forty thousand odd 
people have taken the solemn vow to 
not take part in any war of any kind, 
either directly or indirectly! Those are 
the latest official figures on our mem- 
bership.” 

Applause began suddenly and made 
a din in which it was impossible to 
hear anything. For ten minutes it con- 
tinued in spite of the speaker’s at- 
tempts to stop it. Then it ended from 
sheer exhaustion. 

“Of those sixty-three or four million 
people over twenty-five million are 
of military age,” he went on at 
last. “Two many for the government 
to ignore or to put in concentration 
camps. We have half the available 
manpower of the United States on our 
side. We have a third of the nation’s 
wealth and productive power in- our 
hands, owned by our members and 
manned for the most part by our mem- 
bers, although we have held strictly to 
the letter of the fifth article of the 
covenant and not descriminated 
against anyone. 

iiCI-vTY-THREE percent of the 
ordained ministers in this coun- 
try are with us,' in fact, and many of 
the others favor us from the pulpit. 
Ninety percent of the small-town news- 
papers and ten percent of the big tpwn 
papers are actively for us. That isn’t 
very many big newspapers, but we all 
know where their interests lie and 

who dictates them. We don’t blame 
'ft.- am *0, taqc ■ ' 


them in the least. They must survive 
as well as everybody else. 

“The point I wish to bring out and 
to prove to you tonight is that this 
country cannot go to war. It can go 
to war, of course. Atom bombs don’t 
take much of a personnel to be brought 
into play. Even Mexico’ or Central 
America could be a serious threat to 
any nation through the instrument of 
atomic bombs in the hands of un- 
principled leaders. But the United 
States can’t bring into play the man- 
power and manufacture the equipment 
necessary to follow up such an of- 
fensive. 

“Does that, then, mean that v;e as 
a group are hamstringing our native 
land so that some aggressor can land 
on our shores and make us slaves?” 

Several thousand voices shouted NO 
almost in unison. Senator Blank nod- 
ded his head grimly. . 

“You’re right. They can land. Yes. 
They can overrun the country so long 
as they do not touch anything or harm 
anybody, without losing a single man, 
so far as we are concerned.” 

He smiled grimly and looked over 
the audience. 

‘T see not a few black eyes in the 
audience among the younger members. 
That should be answer enough to those 
who hold us in conrempt. In times 
past a conqueror would have made 
slaves of us all — after he had defeat- 
ed us in the field of battle. Today he 
need not fear that we will force a 
field of battle, nor accept one of his 
choosing. .\s individuals we will not 
fight under any pretense, but also we 
will not accept slavery or domination. 
We will not accept it from our own 
government, and certainly we will not 
tolerate or accept it from anyone else. 

“We are in the midst of the most 
crucial period in history. During this 
time we will get a chance to prove our 
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beliefs to the world. It is fairly cer- 
tain that our government will declare 
war on the Moslem Federation before 
another day has passed! It is quite 
certain that Europe will be overrun 
by the Moslems and that they will 
look toward our shores, if for no other 
reason than to eliminate a -nuisance. 

‘‘Listen to a few more facts now. 
In Europe we have almost two hun- 
dred million members. It is a sad fact 
that there are one million fewer mem- 
bers in Europe since the bombing of 
Paris, since most of our French mem- 
bers were residents of Paris; but there 
are two hundred million people in 
Europe who will not tolerate domina- 
tion by the invading hordes from the 
middle east. The Moslems will get a 
taste of pillwees right from the start 
that they will not like.” 

The audience laughed loudly. 

“In the Moslem States themselves 
the war mongers will, and probably 
are finding difficulties. We have sev- 
enty-two million members there. 

“Our total membership in the whole 
world is around five hundred million! 
Think of that! Those of you here to- 
night who aren’t members may scoff 
and say that a lot of these would 
weaken if a little pressure were ap- 
plied to them. I agree that there will 
be some who would weaken. I say 
to you now that if the human race is 
so constituted that this movement fails 
during this crisis — that you, and you, 
and yon out in the audience, and your 
counterparts throughout the world are 
so morally weak that 3mu will accept 
war and its brutality to avoid a little 
personal discomfort or to preserve 
your individual lives a little longer 
so that they can be snuffed out on the 
field of battle — then I wash my hands 
of you and I will regret that I am a 
member of the human race!” 


^HE SENATOR’S whole frame 
shook with emotion as he said 
this. When he stopped there was abso- 
lute silence. He continued almost in a 
whisper. 

‘‘If you fail you will not only be 
taking part iii, and consenting to the 
murder of millions now in a fruitless 
war that can very well end life on this 
planet; you will also be condemning to 
death untold billions in the future; 
just as your ancestors who went out 
and subdued the Earth to make it safe 
for Christianity, safe for Judaism, safe 
for Islam, safe for the expansion of 
liuge corporations, safe from the Indi- 
ans, and to -save the souls of savages 
who were in many cases more civilized 
than those who fought to save them — • 
condemned your friends and parents 
in the last war to death and suffer- 
ing. 

“I’m an old .man. I didn’t start this 
movement whose basic creed is con- 
tained in the simple statement that 
peace lies with the individual. It was 
already many thousand strong when 
I signed that solemn vow and creed. 
But I saw it reach its first million, 
and helped it do it! I pray to my 
Father above that I be permitted to 
live to see its strength end this war 
and bring peace to the Earth for all 
the future.” 

XHE SEN.\TOR’S hands shook as 
he poured himself a glass of wa- 
ter and drank it. Then he began again 
in a calmer voice. 

“In the days ahead of us many of 
you will be sent to jail. Some of you' 
may be shot in an attempt by the gov- 
ernment to force us to recant — when 
and if the enemy lie off .shore and 
send their boats and landing barges 
onto our beaches. Those of you who 
do die can have the small satisfaction 
of knowing that your names will be 
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placed on our honor roll along with 
those who gave their lives to spread 
the doctrine of peace into countries 
where it meant death to be caught 
and discovery was eventually certain.” 

'T'HE SENATOR stood silent, a 
crooked smile on his face. The 
audience waited, not knowing whether 
he had yet finished or not. For a full 
minute he stood looking cut over the 
audience. Then he turned and 
walked back to his seat. 

Even then there was a hush that 
remained for several seconds longer. 
Then pandemonium broke loose. Clap- 
ping and cheers and hat-tossing made 
the rafters and the foundations shake. 
Instantaneous flashes from flash bulbs 
in the hands of frantic photographers 
added to the scene. 

In the midst of this a small wedge 
of policemen pushed their way slowly 
down the aisle to the platform and 
marched up the steps. 

It was not until the crowds saw the 
handcuffs placed on the wrists of the 
aged senator that they realized any- 
thing was amiss. 

\ sullen roar rose out of the mo- 
mentary hush. Then a policeman held 
up his hand as a signal that he wanted 
to speak. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began 
rather self-consciously. “When we came 
out here this evening we were given 
specific orders on what to do in case 
a certain thing took place. Our per- 
sonal feelings have nothing to do with 
this. We are just doing our job and 
following orders. The thing we have 
to do, quoting our orders in specific 
detail, is to place handcuffs on Sen- 
ator Blank and take him to the county 
jail where he will await the disposal 
of the court. 

“The thing that had to happen be- 
fore we were to do this was that the 
Congress which has been in special 
session since early this morning must 


declare the country in a state of war. 
As of twenty minutes ago we are at 
war against the Moslem Federation!” 

The audience began to cheer. The 
officer looked puzzled becaus« he had 
expected a different reaction to his 
words. Then he turned and saw the 
reason for the cheering. 

Senator Blank was standing erect, 
his white hair shining like a halo 
around his head. On his face was a 
triumphant grin as he held his hand- 
cuffed wrists up in plain view for all 
to see. In his eyes was a light of fierce 

joy. 

A photographer took several pic- 
tures of him standing there. Unno- 
ticed, he slipped one of the exposed 
plates to an official of the local PLWI 
chapter. The others would be turned 
over to his paper to be censored by 
the government bureau which auto- 
matically took full power over the 
press, radio, and public speaking as 
censor with the declaration of war. 

Before many days would pass, that 
picture would be printed on millions 
of circulars in thousands of secret 
printing plants to carpet the nation’s 
streets. 

One of the policemen motioned for 
Senator Blank to start walking. He 
did so, walking slowly, his tall stately 
figure dominating the scene. The po- 
licemen followed him respectfully as 
he descended from the platform and 
made his way up the' center aisle to 
the rear. 

Walt caught his eye as he passed 
him. Unobtrusively Walt formed a cir- 
cle with the thumb and index finger 
of his right hand, holding the other 
three fingers out straight. The senator 
saw it and smiled .... 

\ 

CHAPTER IV 

itTERRYl You get down here this 

J minute.” Mrs. Birset let the door 
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swing shut and returned to her task 
of getting her “boys”, as she always 
thought of her family, off to their 
various occupations. 

“Fry me an extra egg this morning. 
Mother,” Walt said. “I’ll be very busy 
today converting to war production.” 

“War production, Dad?” Jack asked 
in amazement. “Are you — of course 
not.” He grinned knowingly. “What’s 
the catch?” 

“Christmas toys and a portable 
grinder for the home so that the house- 
wife can buy whole grain and make 
her own flour and breakfast cereals,” 
Walt replied. 

“What kind of Christmas toys?” 
seven-jmar-old Helen asked eagerly. 

“Well,” Walt said, “it' will depend 
on what materials we have in the 
stock pile. We have lots of sheet metal. 
We can make little wagons, tricycles, 
doll beds, and all sorts of things from 
that.” 

“What are you supposed to make 
under the war emergency?” Jack in- 
terrupted. 

“The same things I’ve been making, 
only with certain alterations so they 
fit into government specifications on 
certain government designs.” 

“What will you do if a government 
supervisor comes to the factory this 
morning to take over?” 

“If that happens,” Walt replied, “I 
will turn the plant over to him. He’ll 
have to get practically a whole new 
crew because only three of my men 
aren’t pillwees. Then I’ll come home 
and take a long-needed vacation.” 

“Oh boyl” Helen exclaimed. “Can 
we go see the ocean?” 

“Hey, youngster,” Walt said laugh- 
ingly. “Not so fast there. You have to 
go to school, you know.” 

“But I don’t want to go to school,” 
Helen objected. “I don’t like being 
made fun of and 'pushed.” 


“Maybe it would be better if we 
kept Helen and Jerry home from 
school for a few days until things 
settle a little,” Mrs. Birset said wor- 
riedly. 

“Time for the news, Mom,” Jack 
said. 

“I don’t want to turn it on this 
morning,” Louise said firmly. “I don’t 
want to hear the details of the war.” 

“Aw, please. Mom,” Jack pleaded. 

“Well, all right,” she gave in. In 
a moment the radio had warmed up 
and the news analyst’s voice came in. 

“Developments in the new's,” it be- 
gan._ “The war opened yesterday 
morning with the destruction of Paris. 
At the same time at least five atom 
bombs were dropped on Rome. So 
complete was the destruction of Rome 
and 'Vatican City that it was not until 
several hours later that news of the 
disaster reached this country. 

“Simultaneously land troops from 
Arabia and Egypt took the Darda- 
nelles, which had been weakly manned 
by the French for many years, and 
are now spreading in a series of pincer- 
like thrusts into Europe proper.” 

"r^HEN THEY strode into the fac- 
tory things looked no different 
from usual. More news was coming in 
over the shop radio. Walt and Tom 
nodded in friendly greeting to the men 
and passed through to the office. 

There, sitting with one leg on a 
desk, was a slight man. in army of- 
ficers uniform. He smiled and stood 
up as they came in. Then he saluted 
smartly. 

“Lt. Tomkins, sir.” he introduced 
himself. “Assigned to your factory to 
expedite changeover and see that no 
delay comes up because of red tape. 
I have orders to act in an advisory 
capacity only, unless some trouble 
comes up. Then I am to take charge 
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only of that phase which is delaying 
conversion,” 

Walt looked quietly at Tom. Tom 
turned without a word and went back 
into the factory. Then Walt walked 
heavily to his desk and sat down, his 
hat and coat still on. 

"I'm sorry,” he said quietly. ‘T have 
no intention of converting to war pro- 
auction.” 

"What!” Lt. Tomkins exclaimed. 
"Why, man, you don’t realize what 
you are saying. This is war, and such 
conduct will land you in prison or get 
you shot!” 

‘T am a member of PLWI, Lt. Tom- 
kins,” Walt said sadly. “If that means 
anything to you you will realize that 
I am fully aware of what I am saying. 
If I am to be shot, so be it; but I 
think before the day is over the mili- 
tary will find that they have to jail 
or shoot more people than , they will 
have time to.” 

“But it won’t do you any good,” 
the lieutenant argued. “We’ll just take 
over your factory and operate it our- 
selves. You are sacrificing yourself for 
nothing.” 

“How will you operate it?” Walt 
asked with a wry smile. “My men are 
all PLWI’s, too. Most of them are, 
anyway. You are welcome to the fac- 
tory, I can’t stop you from taking it. 
In fact I wouldn’t if I could. But 
there won’t be any men to run it.” 

“We have a list of your personel,” 
Lt. Tomkins replied. “If they won’t 
work as civilians we’ll draft them. 
Then they will have to work or get 
shot.” 

“I don’t think you CAN draft 
them,” Walt pointed out. “They have 
all been pillwees for many years, if 
not from birth. They, and millions 
like them, are exempt from draft un- 
der law, and will refuse to be drafted 
if you override the law or set it aside 
legally. Not only that, the best law- 


yers in the country will defend them, 
and probably in courts presided over 
by PLWI jurists.” 

“May I use your phone?” Lt. Tom- 
kins asked anxiously. 

“Go ahead,” Walt said, rising. “I’ll 
be out in the plant in case you want 
me. I won’t go away.” 

The Lieutenant hesitated, then 
picked up the phone. Walt walked out 
of the room. 

The men were waiting, their hats 
and coats on and their lunch buckets 
under their arms. They looked at Walt 
anxiously as he came in, 

, “Go on home and say good-bye to 
your wives,” Walt said heavily. “You 
might not get that chance if you stay 
here.” 

“I said good-bye to mine when I 
left this morning,” one of the men 
said. 

“Go home anyway,” Walt answered, 
“Stay there. It will take a few man 
hours of military time to round you 
up. If you stay here you are aiding 
in the conduct of the war by saving 
the army that time.” 


'-THE MEN chuckled. 

Walt and Tom stood side by 
side and watched the men file out of 
the building. Only the three non- 
pillwees stayed. 

Walt wandered around, stopping in 
front of the various machines and 
looking at them darkly. Tom watched 
him. 


“I’m just saying good-bye to my 
baby,” Walt said after awhile. “No 
telling if I’ll ever see it again.” 

“It’s my baby too,” Tom said. 

“When I was in that Jap prison 
camp,” Walt went on, “I used to 
dream of this factory. I used to lie 
in the filth of the camp and close my 
eyes and pretend I wasn’t there. I’d 
buy machinery and a big building, and 
figure out production problems and 
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invent things to manufacture. Some- side. Soldiers came into the plant af- 


times I lost myself so deeply in my 
dream that for days I wouldn’t really 
know where I actually was. I guess 
starvation had a little to do with that, 
but anyway my ureams kept me alive 
vrhen i snou.o nave died otheiwise.'’ 
He CiiLickied mirthlessly. 

“ilie Jap guards couldn’t under- 
stand how i couid go through torture 
tor their sadistic pleasure, then lie 
shivering all night out under the stars 
with practically no protection from 
the morning new and the mud and 
slime in which I lay, too wmak to rise; 
and 'then smiie cneerfully the next 
morning, when they brought me my 
daily ration of rotting vegetables. 
They thought I was crazy. JMaybe I 
was. But When I got back home I 
started out to make the dream I had 
lived for come true.” 

He looked around him possessively. 

“This is it,” he said proudly. 

The door burst open and Louise 
came running in. She paused. Then, 
spying Walt, came running toward 
him, hands outstretched. 

“Thank God,” she sobbed. “They 
haven’t taken you yet. One of the men 
stopped on his way home and told 
me.” 

She fell into Walt’s arms and sobbed 
quietly, clinging to him. 

“There now, hlother,” Walt said 
comfortingly. “They won’t do any- 
thing to me. There aren’t enough jails 
and guard houses in the county to ar- 
rest everybody who" is doing what I 
am.” 

“I know,” Louise sobbed. “But they 
haven’t had time to fill them yet and 
they will try to make a few examples 
to scare the rest into falling into line. 
I’m afraid they will make an example 
of you.” 

As if in answer to her fears, the 
moan of a police siren sounded cut- 


ter that single mournfai sound. They 
carried rifles strung over their shoul- 
ders. Their faces were expressionless, 
and so far as could be noticed thev 
seemed not even avrare of the existence 
of the men and the woman in the 
shop. 

Then three lieutenants strode bri. k- 
ly in a. id Lt. Tomkins left the office 
to meet them. The four conferred to- 
gether in low voices, looking over at 
Walt from time to time. 

Finally two of them turned and 
mafchcd toward the side exit. Lt. 
Tomkins looked at Walt and motioned 
him to follow! them. Walt lifted his 
eyebrows slightly and remained where 
he was. 

The lieutenant frowned and cleared 
his throat nervously. 

“You are to go with these men,” he 
finally said. 

“Is Spokane under martial law'?” 
Walt a'-ked innocently. 

“No,” Lt. Tomkins said. 

“Then I believe you have no author- 
ity to arrest me,” Walt insisted calm- 
ly. 

“We aren’t arresting you,” the lieu- 
tet^ii said. “We merely want you 
to go with these men to the central 
office and explain your stand.” 

“Then I am free to go home after 
that?” Walt asked. 

“I presume so,” the lieutenant re- 
plied, 

“You guarantre it?” Walt persisted, 

“I c"ri’t guarantee anything my su- 
p'rior officers may do or not do,” 
the lieutenant hedged. 

“Then I refuse to go until you show' 
me a warrant for my arrest,” Walt 
said. “I\’hile I think of it, if you have 
no w'ritten authority to invade my 
property I must ask all of you to get 
out.”- 

“Don’t anger them,” Louise whis- 
pered. 
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Walt shrugged his shoulders. 

'^HE TWO officers returned and the 
four went into another huddle. Fi- 
nally, ignoring Walt as if he weren’t 
there, they ordered their men to go 
outside and not let anyone leave the 
premises. Then they went out and 
drove off. 

One of the workmen who had re- 
mained grinned at Walt after the last 
soldier had left. 

“Well,” he said, “we won’t starve 
today. I imagine all of us together 
have enough lunch to go. around.” 

“Yeah,” another spoke up. “And 
we have some coffee and a hot plate." 
We can have coffee for a week, any- 
way, before we start starving.” 

“Are you men weakening in your 
stand against the PLWI?” Walt asked, 
amazed at their words. 

“NTo,” the man who had first spok- 
en said. “We still think you’re all 
wet. We’ve got to beat the Arabs, but 
we admire your spunk.” He looked at 
the other two and they grinned their 
approval of his words. 

M eleven o’clock Louise left after 
some argument with the soldier guards. 
The afternoon wore on with no return ’ 
of the officers. The five men in the 
shop whiled away the time listening 
to news reports, playing cribbage and 
gin rummy, and just talking. 

There was no news of the fate of 
Senator Blank, nor was there any hint 
of the trouble the army must be run- 
ning into trouble in their efforts to put 
the country on a war footing. 

The Moslem troops had reached 
France in three points and were going 
on full speed after only momentary 
setbacks. No direct fbention of the 
trouble the French army must have 
experienced in getting men into the 
field was made. The underlying causes 
of the ease with which the Moslems 
crossed middle Europe were obvious 


to anyone who had listened to the 
senator’s speech the night before. 

To those who didn’t know the 
strength and membership of PLWI the 
superficial facts were unbelievable. 
The apparent disdain and carelessness 
witn wnich tbe Moslems ignored most 
of the country through which they 
went, and the equal calmness and 
equanimity of the inhabitants, were 
seeming figments of fantasia. 

Even the news announcer seemed 
puzzled. 

On the three o’clock news the first 
hint of what might be in store for the 
United States came out. Survey planes 
had sighted over eight hundred ships 
headed toward America from the Med- 
iterranean. The enemy ships traveled 
in a formation in which each ship nev- 
er went closer than twenty miles to 
any other.. This was to prevent atom 
bombs from being effective against 
more than one ship at a time. Since 
an atom bomb cost much more than 
a ship this definitely prevented the 
US from using them to tear down the 
fleet. 

CINCE IT would take at least three 
days for the fleet to cross the At- 
lantic it was certain that the US would 
give them everything in the book. The 
announcer seemed to think the Mos- 
lems quite stupid to send such a fleet. 

Another announcer hinted at a secret 
defense weapon the US was using to 
prevent atom bombs from dropping on 
American cities. He speculated that it 
might be a radar-directed gun which 
would hit and explode rocket bombs 
as they neared their targets. With 
radar in its perfected state, he pointed 
out, a rocket could be followed from 
the time it came over the horizon, and 
even before that if all the stations 
were coordinated electrically. Its path 
could be plotted and a projectile sent 
up to meet it, even though it travelled 
at supersonic speeds. 
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He further hinted that the Mos- 
lem’s boldness in sending a wide-open 
fleet indicated the strong probability 
that they might have such a defense 
scheme in operation in the fleet. 

Altogether, the huge fleet of enemy 
ships moving slowly across the broad 
Atlantic was an unnerving thing. 

“Why don’t they send rockets?” 
people were asking. “Why don’t they 
send invasion troops- by plane? Why 
don’t they try the sensible things, fu- 
tile though' they might be? Then the 
man in the street could understand 
that it was a good try, even when it 
failed. Why such a thing as a slow, 
wide-open target of ships in the 
ocean? Unless — ! And the answers^ to 
that question were many and varied. 
They all boiled down to one outstand- 
ing opinion. Suicide wasn’t what mo- 
tivated the starting of that fleet. The 
Moslems expected the fleet to get 
through in spite of all of America’s 
super science and weapons. They were 
confident that they could fend off , eve- 
ry conceiveable kind of attack for at 
least three whole days, and succeed in 
landing the troops on those ships when 
! they reached our shores! 

•yHE T H R E E-T H I R T Y news 
brought the first signs that the 
government was aware of the passive 
resistance of the PLWL It came 
through Johnny Davis, who was now 
chief of the government department 
of news, through which all news now 
had to be released or okayed. 

“In a series of lightning arrests dur- 
ing the past twenty-four hours,” he 
began, “the Army and the F.B.I. v/ork- 
ing together have arrested the leaders 
- of perhaps the greatest subversive or- 
ganization in history. Through docu- 
ments uncovered in a surprise raid 
on the Chicago headquarters of this 
organization it has been definitely es- 
tablished that the founders and lead- 


ers of this group are financed and 
masterminded by the Moslems them- 
selves. 

“For the past eighteen years this 
group of paid fifth columnists has car- 
ried on a campaign to render tnis 
country impotent in the face of at- 
tack, by convincing literaay millions 
that war cannot couie if tne 
themseives refuse to fight, bo strong 
has this organization oecome, in a 
country whicn gives EV'ERi man me 
right to speak, that today we are laced 
with the actual possibility that they 
may have succeeded! 

•"Victims or dupes of this subtle 
propaganda have among their numbers 
lactory owners and wnoie industries. 
In some quarters our effort to convert 
to meet the national and international 
emergency now facing us has bogged 
down almost completely. We find peo- 
ple so duped by the propaganda of 
peace at any cost that they stand will- 
ing and ready to die or face long pris- 
on terms rather than consent to even 
the manufacture of the things neces- 
sary to keep the enemy from swarm- 
ing through our streets. 

“The leaders of this movement are 
under arrest and their national head- 
quarters has been seized. Funds cred- 
ited to this organization have been 
frozen by the government and a com- 
mittee is now at work tracking down 
the sources of revenue that enabled 
this group to spread to a large por- 
tion of our population. 

“The.-,e records show millions of dol- 
lars as having been received from the 
.Arabian embassy in this country, and 
other millions as having passed 
through the German and Italian coun- 
tries on its way here. 

“It is hoped that those of you who 
have fallen victim to this propaganda 
will now realize its purpose and aim 
is to so cripple the' United States that 
we will fall prey to the Moslem hordes 
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when they reach our shores. 

“Many of you have openly deficvi 
your government, ciosmg aowU your 
lactories and walking olf your jobs. 
You couiu De punisiitd severely for 
this, but your government, realizing 
the full extent of the movement, and 
the extreme duplicity of . its leaders 
wno have instilled these half truths 
and suDtiy distorted principles in the 
minds of so many people, has sus- 
pended juugement on all except those 
directly responsible and criminally 
guilty of treason.” 

'-pHE BROADCAST ended. Walt’s 
face had grown slowly red as he 
listened to the broadcast. At the end 
it was almost a bright red. Tom him- 
self was a little flushed. 

The three workers looked at them 
pityingly. 

“So it was a long range fifth col- 
umn movement!” one of them ex- 
claimed wonderingly. “To think that 
I was almost on the point of falling 
for it .myself!” 

“It isn’t!” Tom said fiercely. 
“That’s the government line of attack 
to try to make some of us give in. 
That about the Moslems financing it 
is nothing but lies. We lost nearly five 
thousand men in our campaign to get 
membership in the IMoslem countries.” 

“Just more fifth-column lies put 
out to dupe you some more,” another 
workman said. 

A knock sounded at the shop door, 
followed by the entrance of one of 
the soldiers. He saluted mechanically. 

“We just received orders,” he said, 
“to go back to base. Y^ou are free to 
do as you please. I was instructed to 
tell you that you will be expected to 
go ahead with conversion accordir,g to 
plan, and that when you are ready to 
do so you are to contact the Spokane 
office of the War Production Board.” 

He saluted again and turned wood- 


enly, to leave as he had entered, 
bnortly alter, tne s.j..i...is ot motor 
trucks could be heard as the soldiers 
arove away. 

Vvait stood quietly, a faraway look 
of aumirarion in his eyes. Suudemy 
lie turnea to Tom. 

“ You know, Tom,” he said, “that 
is tiie most skiiiiui couiuerattacK. i 
iiu,ve ever neard of. I aon’t doubt that 
it will convince a million or so pill- 
wees. if it is carried on as skillfully 
as it has oegun it will even make ME 
Qoubt.” 

“i wonder who the genius was who 
dreamed it up?” remarked Tom. 

“i doubt if anybody dreamed it up,” 
Walt replied. “They probably did raid 
national headquarters. They probably 
did find documents that could be con- 
strued as evidencing foreign support. 
It’s been common knowledge that 
Germany has contributed more than 
even the members in the United Stgites 
in a financial way. She’s the only 
country that has become completely 
pillwee from the rulers down to the 
garbage man, and for the past five 
years since — has been Premier I rath- 
er think that all national headquarters 
had to do was let him know they need- 
ed so many millions and we got it. 

“Evidence of financial support from 
a foreign nation can be twisted by a 
good propagandist so that it seems to 
be fifth-column backing, and anything 
at all can be made to look like fifth- 
column activity if it goes against law 
already in effect.” 

“How do you mean?” asked Tom. 

“Well,” Walt went on, “Suppose 
that on the side you were doing a lit- 
tle consulting engineering and one of 
your clients was a competitor of niine. 
My stuff is all protected by patents. 
Your client comes up with a problem, 
and you solve it for him. Then one 
day I find that my competitor has un- 
derbid me and taken away several cus- 
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tomers. You accidentally drop a check 
out of your pocket in my presence and 
I see the name of my competitor on 
it. I can at once draw the conclusion 
that you are the cause of my troubles 
and are a paid spy of my competitor. 
Actually you leaned over backwards 
in your ethics, you were paid for some- 
thing I myself would have approved 
of your doing, and nothing you did 
caused any of my troubles. In my 
mind that check could be damning 
evidence against you regardless.” ' 

(ij SEE what you mean,” Tom said 
thoughtfully. “PLWI should 
have informed the government at all 
times of every source of income and 
every development.” 

“No, it goes deeper than that,” Walt 
said. “I’m quite sure the government 
has been kept informed. We’ve been 
investigated several times by senate 
committees. We’ve had to make annu- 
al financial reports to the Internal 
Revenue Department. Every word 
published by PLWI has three copies 
in the library in order to establish 
copyright. Nothing has ever been kept 
secret from anybody. John Doe off 
the street could have gone in and 
looked over the books any day since 
the organization was first started. It’s 
just that the government never realized 
or suspected our strength. Now that 
they do, the only thing they can do 
to combat it is to distort in just the 
right directions and to just the right 
degree to cast a reasonable doubt on 
the leaders.” 

“And a reasonable doubt on the 
logic of our principles,” Tom added. 

“They can only do that to people 
who don’t know much about us,” Walt 
added. “During our eighteen years of 
existance we have carefully gone over 
every possible angle and figured out 
the consequences of every situation 


that could come up. Ninety percent of 
our members under twenty-five years 
of age had been educated in the ways 
of passive resistance and have gone 
over every argument the government 
can present and seen its reputation, in 
their routine education. 

“The attack of tne government on 
our logic w’ll oniy nibb.e off tne fring- 
es — the members who haven’t be- 
longed very long ana haven’t been ac- 
tively interestea. This won’t be worth 
their effort, and I think they’ll realize 
it before long. No doubt government 
e.xphrts are studying every scrap of lit- 
erature on us they can lay their hands 
on. If it doesn’t con’Vert the experts 
to our side it will at least show them 
that destroying the organization won’t 
stop the members from carrying on 
as individuals. We’ve been trained to 
realize that even though the organiza- 
tion remained intact, it would be the 
actions of the individuals, and not 
the orders of the leaders, that would 
count. 

“I think their next move will be to 
order all pillwees on the .Atlantic coast 
to go inland. They have orders to do 
that when the government orders it. 
hlaybe their next move after that one 
will be to segregate us. I doubt if there 
will be any program of imprisonment 
or killing. There won’t be time for 
that, for one thing.” 

The three non-pillwee workers had 
been listening to all this silently. Now 
one of them spoke up. 

“What will you do if the Arabs lick 
the government and occupy the coun- 
try? What will you do if they set up 
a government of their own in the Unit- 
ed States?” 

“In the first place,” Walt said, “we 
would stop paying taxes, so the gov- 
ernment would not get much revenue. 
To supplant this we would carry out 
a program already formed, by which 
we would pay our teachers directly, 
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and all our other necessary public 
servants, such as road crews, et cetera. 
Along with this, any citizen ordered 
sent to any other part of the country 
would have to be carried there by the 
enemy, because he wouldn’t move a 
foot. Any materials the enemy govern- 
ment requisitioned would be the sig- 
nal for everyone engaged in producing 
them to stop work. We have detailed 
programs for providing food for the 
citizens and denying it to the invaders. 
We have detailed programs for propa- 
gandizing the armies of occupation to 
make them come over to our ways of 
thinking. All of them have nonvio- 
lence and passive resistance as their 
basis.” 

UT^HAT SOUNDS like Mahatma 
Gandhi was your founder,” the 
workman remarked. 

“In a way,” Walt said quietly, “he 
was. So were lots of others. The Quak- 
ers laid down many of our basic prin- 
ciples. Jehovah’s Witnesses laid down 
the principle that if a man does not 
•believe in war and cannot be classed 
as an objector by law he should stick 
to his belief anyway, in violence of 
law. Judaism laid down many of our 
principles. We had the history of all 
these movements on which to draw, 
so that we would not repeat mistakes 
they made. 

“Even our basic tenet, that ,you 
don’t have to believe in God to believe 
that war is wrong, was not new. We 
just started at a time when people 
were ripe for PLWI, and worked a lit- 
tle harder to spread our ideas and 
make them popular. We were helped 
by the endorsement and active parti- 
cipation of many of the former groups. 
We had a large public that had tasted 
the horror of war, and eighteen years 
of peace in which to grow strong.' The 
world was ripe for PLWI. It couldn’t 
have gained much support prior to 


World War II. It would have failed if 
it had waited to start until ten years 
after that last war ended. By then the 
people would have forgotten the war, 
and would have been too lethargic to 
have gone into this thing in the spirit 
of a crusade. As it was, we didn’t have 
time to grow to the point where war 
would REALLY have been impossible. 
Another ten years in the Moslem 
States would have been enough, I 
think.” 

“You know,” the worker said with 
a grin, “if it weren’t too late I think 
I would like to join in with you. But 
of course it’s too late now. Every- 
body would think I was just joining to 
dodge the draft.” 

“It’s never too late,” Walt said 
earnestly. “If you really believe in us 
you won’t let what people think stop 
you. This is a war between believers 
in peace and believers in war, not be- 
tween Christians and Alohammedans, 
or between Arabia and the United 
States. That, spectacular as it may be, 
is just a side issue, and a quarrel be- 
tween factions of those on the side 
for war. There are probably more 
Moslems giving their lives right this 
minute in the fight for peace than 
there will’ be Americans lost by the 
invasion of the Moslem fleet, if it 
succeeds!” 

“I think I’ll join,” the worker said, 
suddenly making up his mind. “To hell 
with what people think.” 

“That’s what I say,” the other two 
said almost in unison. 

“Tom,” Walt said enthusiastically, 
“get three application forms out of my 
desk in the office.” 

“By strange coincidence,” Tom 
smiled, “I happen to have half a dozen 
of them in my pocket.” 

CHAPTER VI 

V^ALT HOPPED out of Tom’s car, 
waving him a cheery good-bye 
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as he slammed the car door. Then he 
walked lightly up toward the front 
porch of his house, whistling merrily. 
The signing of the PLWI vow by the 
last three of his employees had b«en 
just the thing to send his spirits soar- 
ing. He knew that Louise would be 
overjoyed at this news, too, and was 
hurrying to share it with her. 

Idly he wondered why she wasn’t 
at the front door to meet him as she 
usually was. He shrugged his shoulders 
over this without interrupting his 
whistling. She was probably busy get- 
ting the evening meal ready. 

He opened the front door and 
walked in, calling that he was home 
as he took off his hat and coat and 
hung them in the hall closet. 

Louise came into the hall from the 
bedroom. Ller face was white and 
drawn. She was smiling wanly, and 
tears hung on her cheeks and made her 
eyes glisten with over-brightness. 

“What’s the matter, darling?” Walt 
asked, holding out his arms and walk- 
ing toward her. “What are you crying 
for? If you’ve been worrying about 
me, you just wasted your worry as 
usual. Not only did nothing happen to 
me, but the last three men in the shop 
signed the pillwee vow this afternoon.” 

Louise seemed not to hear this news. 
She broke into tears and ran to her 
husband, muffling her sobs against his 
shoulder. 

Wonderingly he pulled her head 
back to where he could look into her 
eyes. He repeated his question. 

“It’s Jack,” Louise finally managed 
to say. “He’s — he’s — ” She broke into 
uncontrollable sobs again. 

“What about Jack?” Walt asked 
alarmed. “Has he been hurt?” 

“I’m sorry,” Louise gained control 
of herself. “No, he isn’t hurt. He just 
joined the army. That’s all.” 

Her voice became bitter. 


“All our teaching doesn’t seem to 
have done much good,” she continued. 
“Edith went to the meeting with him 
last night. All the figures that showed 
how strong we are didn’t give her con- 
fidence. It just alarmed her. She told 
him that with a third of the popula- 
tion gone mad it was up to the few 
sane ones left to save them from their 
folly. She evidently worked on him 
some last night when he took her 
home. Then this noon she really 
worked on him. That broadcast by 
Johnny Davis this afternoon in which 
he s^id the leaders were paid subver- 
sive agents was the final straw. I guess 
some of the students at the business 
school had been working on him, too. 
He rushed out and signed up. And 
now it’s too late to do anything about 
it. Even if we got him to change his 
mind the army has his signature and 
can make him go through with it.” 

She broke into convulsive sobs. 

Walt’s face settled into grim lines 
of defeat. Thoughts raced relentlessly 
through his mind. If it had been the 
way it used to be his son’s signature 
wouldn’t be legal, but the law had 
been changed years before so that an 
eighteen-year-old’s signature was legal. 
Mad suggestions rushed into his mind. 
“Lock him in the. cellar,” his mind 
screamed. “Tie him up and go way 
out where no one can find you, and 
keep him prisoner until the war’s 
over.” 

H'l MIND considered and then re- 
jected all these schemes dictated 
by father love. Gradually his features 
relaxed into hopeless resignation. 
Nothing could be done now, so he 
might as well be graceful about it and 
make the most of things as they had 
to be. 

“Where’s Jack now?” he finally 
asked in a quiet voice. 
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“He’s in his room, packing,” Louise 
said, standing away and drying her 
eyes. 

With heavy steps Walt opened the 
door to the stairway and went up- 
stairs to Jack’s room. He turned the 
knob and gave the door a slight push, 
then stood silently and watched as it 
opened to reveal what was inside. 

Jack was bent over a chair on which 
rested an open suitcase. He was cram- 
ming a few odds and ends into an al- 
ready crowded case, his mind intent 
on w'hat he was doing so that he had 
not heard his father come up. 

Suddenly the movement of the door 
caught his eye and he straightened up. 
His face paled and his teeth gripped 
his lips to keep them from quivering. 

“Hello, Dad,” he said dully. 

“Good evening, son,” Walt said. 

“Mother tells me you joined the 

army.” 

“That’s right,” Jack replied, biting 
his lip and bending over the suitcase 
again to hide his emotions. 

“I hope you are able to show them 
you are the man I know you to be,” 
Walt said quietly, a smile on his face. 

Jack’s form stiffened in surprise. 

His face lifted and his eyes gave his 
father a piercing look, taking in the 
resigned expression and the smile. 

“Then you aren’t going to fight it?” 
he asked, amazed and bewildered. 

“There’s nothing I can fight,” Walt 
said, coming into the room and sitting 
slowly on the edge of the bed. ‘‘Logic 
is a wonderful thing. Sometimes two 
oposing sides have logic to back them. 
The two sides are the horns of a di- 
lemma. And sometimes the only way 
to resolve the dilemma is to carry the 
thing out one way or another a little 
further. 

“Naturally I had hoped that you 
would stick by your resolve not to 
join. I knew that there would be some 
who would renege, but it hadn’t oc- 


curred to me it would be my own son. 
it is, and that’s an there is to it. You 
have your life to live, and I woulon’t 
override your decision even if I could 
legally do it. So don’t think I came 
up to cry over spilt milk. I came up to 
heip you pack — and wish you all the 
lucK there is. I know you will come 
home again much wiser and more ma- 
ture in your judgement if you live 
tnrough it. If you don’t live through 
it — well, I very nearly didn’t live 
through it once myself.” 

He looked at his son with a twisted 
grin* on his face. Jack stood motion- 
less whiie his words sunk in. Then 
he w'as sitting on the bed at his dad’s 
side. They were gripping each other’s 
shoulders and peering into each other’s 
eyes. If there were tears in their eyes 
there was no one to see it. 

“Better get on with your packing, 
son,” Walt said, breaking the spell. 

“Yeah, guess I’d better,” Jack said 
.shakily. He w^ent over to the dresser 
and started emptying a drawer of 
shaving things and carrying them over 
to his bag. 

Walt went to the door and opened 
it. 

“Oh, IMother,” he called downstairs. 
“Better get supper on the table. Jack 
will need a good meal before he starts 
to the induction center.” 

'T^HE YIOSLEM fleet spread out to 
encompass the whole horizon in 
mid-Atlantic. Coming to meet it was 
a part of the United States fleet. In 
the air the huge battle cruisers of the 
United Nations passed the slower sur- 
face ships and went on. 

Now and then a smaller, supersonic 
robomb left one of the air ships and 
forged ahead, bent on one single pur- 
pose — to destroy. It came within sight 
of the Moslem fleet and then wavered, 
as if hesitant about what course to 
pursue. Then it would dive and plunge 
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harmlessly into the sea, to sink to 
the bottom unexploded. 

Here and there occasionally a spout 
of water would lift lazily into the air 
and then fall back. To the American 
observers in the air this was a sad 
sight, because it meant that one more 
submarine had been located and des- 
troyed, with the loss of a hundred 
and twenty men, not to mention the 
man hours and money it took to build 
one. 

.'^n advance formation of air cruis- 
ers climbed over the horizon into sight 
of the Moslem fleet. Then one after 
another of the huge airships went out 
of control and spiralled down into the 
sea, its forward section melted and 
twisted, and its motors on fire. 

Still the IMoslem fleet came on at 
a constant twenty-five knots, and not 
a ship wavered from its set course. 

Other United Nations airships, still 
out of sight of the Moslem fleet, saw 
the destruction of the foremost ships 
and stopped — circling in formation 
while they discussed the new occur- 
rences. - 

The discussions were beamed down 
to the American ships below, then re- 
layed in tight beam through a series 
of ships until they came out at the 
UN headquarters in New York. Here 
the best military brains of the world 
pondered the data, and coordinated 
them with what had already been 
known before. 

The huge rocket bombs sent to de- 
stroy Mecca had failed to explode. 
Later bombs of a different type had 
been sent. These had exploded far up 
in the stratosphere and sprayed fis- 
sionable matter in an area of several 
hundred square miles which included 
Mecca. This Holy City would-be un- 
inhabitable for centuries to conse be- 
cause of that. 

Blanket robombs had been sent 


against the fleet coming toward Ameri- 
ca. These were designed to disgorge 
hundreds of small atom bombs of the 
newest type with neutron shields which 
brought the critical mass down to a 
few ounces of fissionable metal. Each 
was equivalent to ten tons of TNT, 
and they were sprayed into a pattern 
which covered the whole ocean. 

Observation planes in the stratos- 
phere repored that these rained down 
as they were designed to do, but that 
miraculously they avoided the Moslem 
ships and plunged into the sea around 
them, exploding as they hit the water, 
but doing no apparent damage to the 
ships they were aimed at. 

Next had come supersonic, low fly- 
ing rockets. These'had all missed their 
mark, contrary to the laws of prob- 
ability. Next had come the expensive 
seeing eye-robombs. A radio blanket 
had nullified these. 

Everything had now been tried ex- 
cept old-fashioned artillery from ob- 
solete battleships — and the spray 
bombs like those which had knocked 
out Mecca. The battleships were on 
their way toward the Moslem fleet and 
would meet it in a few hours. Debate 
was going on as to whether the spray 
bombs should be tried instead, so as 
to prevent almost certain large casual- 
ties among the surface ships. 

JT WAS NOW obvious that the Mos- 
lem fleet was a coordinated defense 
unit, whose radar and sonar senses 
probed to the horizon, to the outer 
stratosphere, and to the ocean bottom 
in all directions. The reaction to threat 
was so instantaneous and perfect t^at 
it was also obvious that every defense 
weapon of the enemy fleet was also 
robot-directed. It was by no means 
certain that the ships even carried 
living men! Their purpose in crossing 
the Atlantic could not be guessed. 
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Landing parties could be easily de- 
stroyed uy land installations before 
ttiey reacned the beaches. If the com- 
ing ships were merely slow moving 
caigoes of destruction they could not 
do any damage except to a strip a few 
iTmes deep axong the shore. 

Aline neids ciiun t faze them. They 
unerringly detected each mine and sent 
a small robot sub to explode it ahead 
of time. Heat rays and directed sound 
broke up airplanes by melting the fra- 
gile, easily melted skin of the ship 
and setting up vibrations in the ships 
that accumulated to the point where 
they made them fall apart. 

If there were time, the defense 
could be completely analyzed and a 
method of penetrating it devised. 
Three days would not be long enough 
to more than partially analyze it, how- 
ever, and there were just two more 
weapons. The heavy guns on the for- 
ty-five-toii battleships might reach 
their targets in spite of heat rays, de- 
flecting vortices, or even the small, 
incredibly fast robombs which could 
be sent to meet such projectiles and 
send them off their course. 

If these failed, the spray bombs 
could send a rain of nuclear material 
down on ships and the ocean which 
could not be avoided by any known 
defense. It would destroy all life on 
the ships within a few hours by its 
mere presence. It would also destroy 
millions of tons of fish and make the 
ocean w'ater dangerous for many years 
to come. That is why the United Na- 
tions strategy board hesitated to use 
it. 

In fact, they might choose to let 
the ships come on and do their worst 
rather than pollute the Atlantic danger- 
ously for centuries! 

They discussed, and while they dis- 
cussed the Moslem fleet came on in- 
exorably, its invisible radar and sonar 


tentacles reaching out, searching — to 
destroy everything in its path. It was 
a dumb beast squatting on the Earth 
and moving over its surface. All ef-" 
fort to get any kind of a message 
from the ships had failed. They neith- 
er answered frantic pleas for a settle- 
ment of their purpose nor sent mes- 
sages back to their headquarters. They 
were a thing apart from all else, and 
their threat hung over the nation like 
a dark cloud that hides the face of 
the sun. 

TN EUROPE the Moslem hordes 
wfre in complete control. France 
had fallen and so had Italy. The Unit- 
ed Nations police had quietly melted 
into the underground to wait for a 
rescue force to come in and engage the 
swarms of dark-skinned soldiers. Uni- 
formed UN soldiers were imprisoned 
in their own concentration camps. 
Skeleton forces wer^ left to guard 
them. The rest of the conquering ar- 
mies swept on, ignoring and being ig- 
nored by the civilians. 

Little except meager facts was com- 
ing through to America. Station after 
station went silent after short broad- 
casts which told practically nothing. 

The Moslems w'ere only a short dis- 
tance away. The Moslems were com- 
ing closer. The Moslems — Silence. 

UN planes zoomed over Europe dai- 
ly from the Polar Base, nibbling at 
the advancing ribbons, which, closer 
to the ground, resolved into fast trucks 
moving along well-built highways. In 
a few places troops were parachuted 
down well ahead of the Moslems to 
stop their advance. 

The complete disarmament of Eu- 
rope to the east of France made any 
kind of military offensive impossible. 
The French troops which were sup- 
posed to move in and support the 
troops dropped from the sky were 
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sadly lacking in both numbers and 
wise leadership. 

^After the war three of these UN 
paratroopers wrote books on their ex- 
periences in Europe. The strangest and 
most disconcerting thing of all to them 
was the attitude of the native civilians, 
who treated them with a mixture of 
friendliness and pity. When they at- 
tempted to commandeer cars and food 
they were confronted with local police 
who told them they must not steal. 
When they overrode the local police 
and requisitioned what they needed 
they were met with a stony wall of 
unfriendliness and refusal to cooper- 
ate. 

It was obvious that Europe did not 
care who rode the highways so long 
as they paid for what they took and 
did not try to tell the civilians what 
they must do. The natives would not 
fight. They left both Moslem and UN 
troops to fight their own battles. As 
a consequence, there was practically 
no fighting at all. 

The Moslems considered this indif- 
ference of the Europeans a huge joke. 
They made no bones about their aims. 
First they would occupy all key posi- 
tions in Europe with sufficient troops 
to quell any future uprising. Then 
they would forbid any religion except 
Islam, and enforce it as the universal 
creed. They would man all the schools 
with their own teachers, so that in a 
few generations Islam would be es- 
tablished and Christianity would be 
dead. They pointed out that the de- 
struction of the Vatican and the heads 
of the Catholic church had obviously 
ended Christianity except for a few of 
the devout among the laymen, who 
would be unable to carry on very 
long in the face of a strong, virulent 
Islam. They denied that Mecca had 
been destroyed. Often they would ad- 
mit that Mecca might be uninhabita- 
ble by mortals now, but that the spiri- 


tual head of Islam could not be driv- 
en away or hurt by gamma rays and 
neutrons. 

TTHE GERMAN, French, Polish, 
and European peoples merely 
looked at one another and smiled as 
at some secret they shared with one 
another. A long line of Moslem tanks 
coming into a village on its journeys 
in search of something to fight was 
a signal for a gala holiday of wel- 
come and celebration. A contingent of 
UN paratroopers marching into town 
in ^search of something their size to 
fight, or equipment with which they 
could engage the enemy tanks, called 
for an equal celebration. 

The spirit of war just couldn’t be 
maintained among the troops of either 
side; but this fact was not known in 
America until months later. .\11 that 
w’as known wms the meager facts re- 
ported to UN bases by paratroopers 
with walkie talkies in communication 
with the planes that brought them. 

The cloak of silence that shrouded 
Europe was not the immediate concern 
of America. The slowdy approaching 
hloslem fleet occupied the attention to 
the exclusion of all else. Civilians were 
being evacuated from the .\tlantic 
coast with rapid efficiency. Troops 
were being brought in from all over 
the country. Every possibility was be- 
ing considered, and thousands of hasti- 
ly organized staffs were reading the 
mountains of mail sent in by people 
from all over the country offering ad- 
vice and theories, on the off chance 
that something obvious might have 
been overlooked by those in charge 
of defense. 

Newly inducted soldiers were 
dumped every few yards along the 
full length of the Atlantic seaboard 
with mountains of equipment and left 
to figure th,e , mess out as best they 
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could. Their portable radios kept them 
informed and gave them directions af- 
ter a sort. The hours left before the 
deadline grew shG‘rter. The Moslem 
fleet came on — thirty hours away, 
twenty-four, twenty, ten, none — .\11 
hope of stopping it at sea had been 
given up. The land would stop it. 
Then the troops aboard would have 
to land in vulnerable barges and could 
be dealt with effectively. 

At least a million pairs of eyes saw 
the first ship of the coming fleet creep 
up over the horizon. One of these pairs 
of eyes belonged to Jack Birset. 


V^HEN JACK had left home he 
had gone down to the local in- 
duction center, arriving there just be- 
fore eight o’clock in the evening. By 
nine-thirty he was in a plane headed 
for the Atlantic coast along with a 
hundred and fifty other inductees. 

They had no uniforms. There wasn’t 
time for uniforms to be made for the 
additions to the army. On the plane 
there was an officer who spent the 
eight hours across the country in giv- 
ing what instructions he could. 

The plane had had to stop for two 
hours at Chicago because of faulty 
sparkplugs in one of the motors. It 
w'as ten-thirty, EST, when Jack 
stepped down from the plane and fell 
into a clumsy formation with the oth- 
ers to await ground transportation to 
their stations. 

It is doubtful if any accurate rec- 
ord of the distribution of troops and 
equipment was kept by the harried of- 
ficers whose commands overlapped and 
in many cases coincided so that no - 
one knew who w'as in command of 
what sector. All the officers hoped 
for was to get the troops spread out 
uniformly with enough equipment so' 
that they could function as indepen- 
dent units, strictly on their own. 

The first ship to come over the hori- 


zon met a barrage of fire from coast 
defense guns. The huge thirty-six-inch 
projectiles left the guns with ground- 
shaking percussions and almost in- 
stantly were succeeded by blinding 
flashes midway between the shore and 
the ship as they were met by air tor- 
pedoes which shattered them and de- 
stroyed their momentum. 

Reaction speeds beyond belief w'ere 
built into the weapons on the coming 
fleet. Not only did their radar detect 
and plot the course of projectiles, and 
send counter prdjectiles to unerringly 
inter.cept them; the locations of the 
coast defense guns were determined, 
and a new type of radioactive jelly 
bomb was fired into the area of the 
gun, to explode and spread a radio- 
active glue-like substance which clung 
to the clothing, the branches of trees, 
and the ground, causing the gun crews 
to go insane from the horrible agony 
of searing death that burned the skin. 

From the jelly that splotched the 
corpses a seething foam began to rise 
which set loose small bubbles. These 
rose into the slight landward breeze 
and drifted into the companies of men. 
Where they lit they stuck with glue- 
like tenacity, contaminating with the 
deadly radioactives they carried. 

'T^HE MOSLEM ships sailed right 
up to the beaches and when they 
touched bottom huge tractor treads 
carried them out of the water onto the 
land where they continued their slow, 
inexorable pace, countering every blow 
and returning it with infallible”' effect. 

Each ship became a huge thirty- 
five-thousand-ton land truck against 
which there seemed no means of de- 
fense. The American troops fell back 
or were brushed to one side and left 
contemptuously in the rear. 

Finally the defense settled into care- 
ful avoidance of these monsters. They 
roamed over the land near the coast* 
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line unhindered and unopposed. 

The incredible ultimate of twentieth- 
century science had been achieved by 
the Moslems. Or had it? Was there 
some weakness in the armor of these 
invaders? They seemed to have every- 
thing conceivable. Huge areas were 
soaked in gasoline and fired when an 
enemy ship was in the center of it. 
The ship merely spread a carbon diox- 
ide foam around it and kept going. 

Meanwhile American scientists were 
busy analyzing the atom jelly and de- 
vising new ways of attacking the ene- 
my. Each day the atmosphere of hope- 
lessness settled more grimly upon the 
country. 

The avalanche of letters offering 
suggestions had changed to an ava- 
lanche of letters demanding that the 
government ask for peace terms. 

Things seemed hopeless. It was as 
though a twentieth-century army with 
all its mechanized equipment had met 
the Roman armies of the year one 
hundred. Just as Hitler had studied 
all the errors made in the first world 
war and profited by them, so the 
Moslems had studied all the errors 
made in the second world war and 
profited by them. If Hitler had waited 
a few years to start his offensive 
he would have been so technologically 
superior to the allies that he might 
have won. The Moslems had waited 
and perfected their weapons. But 
were they perfect? That was the ques- 
tion the scientific genius of the Chris- 
tian world was asking itself. 

Then one day a letter came to the 
correspondence offices of the UN 
council which read, “Today I watched 
one of the enemy ships cross a state 
highway. It didn’t bother to fire at the 
automobiles in sight, evidently consid- 
ering them too harmless to waste am- 
unition on. Since the great difficulty 
seems to be in getting anything to 
the enemy ship, perhaps we have some 


sort of weapon that could be hidden 
in an automobile that would catch a 
few of them before they caught on.” 

Pin-dotted maps in several offices 
were consulted and hasty plans laid. 
Twenty-four hours later the country 
was electrified by the news that the 
invincible fleet had been wiped out. 

The heroes of the day were the men 
who had risked almost certain death 
to do it. One of these heroes, Lt. J. C. 
Andrews, told the story of how he de- 
stroyed one of the enemy tank cruis- 
ers. 

“We knew that it would cross the 
highway at about a certain spot at 
a certain time. The automobile with 
the atom bomb in it was ail ready. I 
timed my speed so as to get to the 
desired point on the highway just as 
the huge ship was bearing down on 
me. 

“Jerking the car so as to give an 
impression of engine trouble, I brought 
it to a slow stop directl}^ in the path 
of the monster. Just for effect I 
hopped out and raised the hood, pre- 
tendind to search frantically for the 
cause of the trouble, glancing at the 
oncoming tank quite often so they 
would think my sole desire was to 
fix the trouble and save my car from 
being run over by them. 

a^HEN THEY were about a 
hundred yards from me I 
shook my fist at them, then thumbed 
my nose at them to make sure they 
would not avoid my car. 

“.\fter that I ran as I have never 
run before. I had no hope of covering 
five miles and finding protection from 
the blast in the short moments be- 
fore the explosion would occur. Never- 
theless, hope springs eternal, so I 
ran. 

“I don’t know yet how I escaped 
death. One minute I was running. The 
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next I was opening my eyes m an 
ambulance, swathed in bandages. They 
tell me I managed to get into a storm 
cellar just before the blast and that 
my location was radioed by an obser- 
vation plane to an ambulance depot 
which immediately sent out to rescue 
me. 

‘T’m very glad I succeeded in my 
mission. I hope that the war will soon 
be over and we can all resume a 
peaceful life once more.” 

The people assumed the war had 
ended with the destruction of the Mos- 
lem fleet. Victory parades jammed the 
streets in many cities. 

The cold dinning of the radio fi- 
nally brought the people down to earth 
with the reminder that the Moslems 
were still in possession of Europe and 
that to drive them back home and de- 
feat them might require long years of 
warfare and hardship. 

This news was lightened by the pre- 
diction that at least half of the Mos- 
lem fleet could be decontaminated and 
put in commission again and used 
against its builders. 

Thousands of technicians and work- 
ers had been rushed to the wrecked 
cruisers to decontaminate them and 
study their construction. Their repair 
took highest priority. When an order 
was receiv.ed by any company to re- 
produce a part for repairing one of 
these ships, everything else had to be 
shelved at once and every resource of 
the company put to getting the part 
out in a matter of hours. 

Within ten days after they had been 
stopped five of the cruisers were in 
operating condition again. 

During those same ten days Ameri- 
ca had been girding itself for war on 
all fronts. Induction centers had called 
in twelve million men. Colleges had 
been shut down in the middle of class- 
es and turned into training and oigan- 
izational headquarters. Railroads and 


airlines had been loaded to capacity 
with inductees. Tourists on state high- 
ways were driven off by the moaning 
sirens of army caravans as they 
rushed here and there. 

The radio and newspapers contained 
little other than war news and war 
editorials. The country was outraged 
at the deceit of the Moslems. On high 
authority it was rumored that a re- 
presentative of the INIoslem Federation 
had been at the V’atican on a mission 
of peace, and that the Pope had con- 
cluded a treaty with the Moslems to 
permit Catholicism to exist in the 
Federated Moslem States in exchange 
for permission to send Mohammedan 
missionaries into Italy and Spain 
where they were barred by law. It 
was further rumored that this repre- 
sentative had left hurriedly after re- 
ceiving a coded message, refusing to 
stay another day in spite of the Pope’s 
personal insistance; and that three 
hours after his departure the bomb 
had fallen to wipe out the Vatican. 

nriTE NEWSPAPERS and the radio 
reported that Russia intended to 
do nothing. China was too disorgan- 
ized to do more than provide troops. 
South America, although more indus- 
trialized than ever before, could do 
little toward manufacturing the im- 
plements of war. 

It was driven home hourlj'' to the 
American people that the salvation of 
the world lay in the hands of the 
L’nited States alone: that if we did 
not rise at once and drive the bar- 
baric hordes of Islam into defeat civ- 
ilization would end, to be succeeded 
by the enslavement of the Christian 
world by the Moslems, 

It was a grim picture. How much 
of it w-as true and how much fabri- 
cated to put the American public into 
the proper war spirit no one would 
have been able to determine. 
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Certain main facts undoubtedly ■ 
were true. Paris, Rome, and the Vati- 
can had undoubtedly been destroyed 
by atom bombs. The Moslem amphi- 
bious cruisers were the product of at 
least ten years of intensive research 
and building and were designed pri- 
marily for aggression. No nation could 
have diverted the money and labor to 
produce such a fleet unless they 
planned on conquering the world. 
Those facts were self-evident. 

They were the foundation which 
made any story, however fantastic, 
seem undoubtedly true. They were the 
fuel which kindled the eyes of every 
American with the light of crusade 
and of rescue. 

Did I say every .American? Well, 
not quite. By actual figures it would 
be more proper to say two Americans 
out of every three, for one out of 
every three was a pillwee. 

That fact didn’t reach the news- 
papers or the radio. In the press we 
were a people united by the presence 
of war. No hint of the local events 
which became gossip on the street 
ever reached the press. There were 
other things that weren’t made public 
news. There was, for example, the 
case of Joe Trevor, multiplied a thou- 
sand times. 

Joe was one of the workers in 
Walt’s factory, a nineteen-year-old 
boy. Ordered to report to the induction 
center he obediently did so. 

The lineup was a long one when 
Joe got there at eight o’clock in the 
morning, and it was nearly eleven be- 
fore he reached the head of it. By 
then it was even longer, doubling 
back on itself so that there were 
nearly five hundred young men in the 
large room? 

“Name,” snapped the army clerk. 

“Joseph B. Trevor,” Joe replied. 

“Joseph B. Trevor what?” the clerk 
echoed. 


“Joseph B. Trevor, sir,” Joe obliged 
him. 

“That’s better, Joe^” the clerk 
smiled. “When you get in the army 
you will have to sling a lot of sirs 
around, so you might as well start 
now.” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” Joe said half apol- 
ogetically, “but I’m a member of 
PLWI.” 

itpiLLWEE or not,” the clerk said 
firmly, “you’ll have to sign in. 
There's a war on, you know. The time 
for spcial gatherings and philosophy 
is over.” 

He pushed a wTite paper across the 
table in front of Joe and held out a 
pen. 

“Sign here,” he said calmly. 

“Sorry,” Joe said. His face was 
tense and pale, but he stuck to his 
oath. 

The news of , what was going on 
travelled down the line of waiting 
men. 

“A d — n pillwee. One of those fifth 
columnists who refuses to fight for 
his country. Kill the b — d. Nobody 
has a right to live in this country 
who v/on’t defend it and fight for it.” 

The whispers became loud voices. 
It might not have become more than 
that except for the fact that the man 
behind Joe in the line struck him. 

Joe caught his balance and turned in 
time to see a third man hit the one 
who had -hit him. 

“Tm a pilhvee, too,” the third man 
shouted. “I’m proud of it, too.” 

The words were barely out of his 
mouth when another man struck him. 
He swayed with the blow and returned 
it with a short left to the jaw that 
sent the fourth man to the floor. 

It developed that there were quite 
a few pillwees in the lineup. They 
stepped out of their places and went 
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to the side of the victorious pillwee 
and Joe. 

A general fight started in which 
fists flew in all directions. Some of the 
men later insisted that they had 
stepped in merely to scop the fight- - 
ing, but were a little confused on how 
they intended doing it unless it was 
to put everyone to sleep. 

The room soon filled with uniforms 
and order was restored. The induc- 
tion proceedings went on after that 
with soldiers standing alertly near the 
clerk’s table. 

Pillwees who refused to sign the in- 
duction papers were sent home and or- 
dered to be ready for a call. The army 
was going slow on strong measures. 

The riot didn’t reach the news- 
papers. No one could be sure how 
many similar incidents took place dur- 
ing the period of induction. 

T^O ONE knew how many factory 
owners like Walt had refused to 
convert their factories to war pro- 
duction. No one knew how unsuccess- 
ful the draft was. 

The army was keeping such statis- 
tics secret from the public. It was a 
civil war in which one side seemed to 
hold the power of the press for its 
own exclusive weapon. 

Then one morning people discov- 
ered the city of Spokane literally 
covered with posters displaying the 
picture of Senator Blank being ar- 
rested by the police. 

The picture, four columns wide and 
half a page long, showed the senator 
standing erect, a smile on his face, 
with his manacled hands held up for 
all to see. On either side of him were 
policemen, one facing the camera with 
a look of uncertainty on his face, the 
other with his back to the camera. 

P'our inch letters at the top of the 
sheet asked Is this America? 

Below, in fine print, the facts and 


figures Senator Blank had handed out 
were given along with many excerpts 
from his speech. Also a long article 
told the story of his life and his work 
as a pilwee. 

Not only in Spokane, but in every 
city in the country the streets were 
covered with these papers. . Street- 
cleaning crews working at top speed 
cleaned them up quickly; but millions 
of people had seen them. In outlying 
streets some of the papers lay in plain 
sight for days. Many thousands of the 
papers were picked up by people and 
saved. 

The careful censorship of the gov- 
ernment had failed. It would fail 
again because of a small item on that 
paper which read: 

WEAR AN EMBLEM 

TI> must all wear some sort of 
badge, to show people we are pillwees. 
M'e should have large buttons to wear. 
The manufacture of these is up to 
individuals who have the facilities for 
that. Either a button or a ribbon 
should be worn. It should have a blue 
background with red and white let- 
ters, PLWI. 

Any combination of the three colors 
with the. four letters will do so long 
as you get or make one and ivear it. 

Before the day was over people all 
over the United States could see with 
their own eyes what proportion of the 
people were pillwees. 

CH.^PTEP vn 

'^HE PL.\NE carrying Senator 
Blank had made an emergency 
landing in Montana to pick up a doc- 
tor, then had gone on to Washington, 
D.C. It was met at the airport by an 
ambulance. From there it had gone to 
a hospital, carrying the senator who 
had a heart attack shortly after the 
plane left Spokane. 

The President’s own doctor with 
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several others in consultation were in 
attendance on him. Their orders were 
that he must not die under any cir- 
cumstances or it might mean the loss 
of the sovereignty of the United 
States. 

“This man alive,” the doctors had 
been told, “is just the leader of sever- 
al million conscientious objectors. If 
he dies in our hands by any accident 
or coincidence those millions will be 
convinced that we were to blame. He 
will be a martyr and a god to them. 
So keep him alive.” 

They were prepared to do just that. 
An electrocardiograph machine was 
sitting beside the senator’s bed. The 
bed was not in a regular hospital 
room, but in one of the surgeries. One 
of the greatest surgeons in the world 
was relaxed in a chair near the bed. 
An intern never took his eyes from 
the wavering needle on the electro- 
cardiograph. Two other doctors hov- 
ered near the bed, their eyes con- 
stantly analyzing the features of the 
senator. 

Equipment of all kinds was in 
sterile cabinets along one wall. On one 
of the shelves reposed the fabled 
Johnson Heart, a mechanical heart to 
be substituted for the natural one. 
Few people had seen it; and though 
many of them had been put into dogs 
in experiments, only one had been 
used on a human before and he was 
a convict who still lived. 

Senator Blank’s eyes were closed. 
His lips were in constant feeble mo- 
tion but no words issued from them. 
The words were in his mind only. 

His mind was reliving the past, and 
the past shifted here and there with- 
out volition. 

“Nonsense, Walt, premonition 
doesn’t mean a damn thing,” he was 
saying. “Half the men in the air force 
have gone out at some time or other 


convinced that they wouldn’t come 
’ back. They DID come back.” 

“I hope so, sir,” Walt answered. “I 
can’t get it out of my mind though.” 

General Blank glanced at the sun, a 
huge red orb half blotted out against 
the western horizon. The rice fields 
and Chinese peasants were a sea of 
foreignness around the American 
airfield. 

“Suppose we have a drink together,” 
General Blank said. “Then I’ll issue 
special orders, to make sure the plane 
you go in is in perfect shape. You’ll 
be safer than you would be at home 
crossing the street. The plane will 
fly above the flack ceiling and all the 
plane will do is fly over the target 
and drop the bombs. Then it comes 
back to base.” 

T SHOULDN’T let him go up. I’ve 
seen men with this jeeling before 
and they never come back. I can’t 
tell him that, though. I’ve got to lie 
to him. There’s no one to take his 
place and without him I’d have to 
ground a whole crew and their plane. 

Hoiv I hate being responsible for 
the lives of my men. If Walt doesn’t 
come back I’ll feel like a murderer. 
I woidd rather go up myself and give 
the responsibility to someone else. God, 
what monsters we become in a war. I 
send up these planes under my com- 
mand knowing that hundreds of inno- 
cent women and children will die 
when those bombs they carry are 
dropped. I lie to my men and send 
them up, knowing that some of them 
may not return. 

I cheer them up by drinking with 
them, but I knoiv it’s the last -time 
for them. I’ll get medals for all this 
after awhile and be called a hero. 
God! I might fust as well take a gun 
and line those Japanese peasants up 
against the ivall and shoot them down 
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u'hk niv oivn hand. My men too — 
one by one. 

Mustn’t think these thoughts. 
They’ll get me down. Got to keep it 
on an intellectual level, like shooting 
clay ducks in a shooting gallery. Got 
to keep telling myself that bombing 
the Japs in their hovels makes sense 
and it will save lots of American lives. 
Got to keep thinking an American is 
worth ten Japs. Got to remember that 
if I lost control of myself and started 
speaking about these things the doc 
would look at me pityingly and put 
me in a padded cell. 

A MAX WITH a general’s uniform 
on came quietly into the operat- 
ing room and glanced anxiously at 
the still figure of Senator Blank. 

‘■How is he,” he whispered, look- 
ing at one of the doctors standing in 
a huddled group. 

They shook their heads dispiritedly. 

The man looked over at the cabinet 
containing the Johnson Heart and 
raised his eyebrows questioningly. 

“We may have to put it in any 
minute now,” the surgeon sitting by 
the window said tonelessly. 

“So this is Tony Leonetti! Glad to 
meet you, Tony. I’ve heard a lot 
about you. Hmm. You do look a lot 
like an Arab. Probably have some of 
the same blood in you. Most Italians 
and Spaniards do. You may get by at 
that if your command of the language 
is sufficient.” 

“It is, sir,” the handsome young 
American born Italian said. “Thanks 
to PLWI I’ve had a solid year to per- 
fect myself in it. I’ve memorized city- 
plans, landmarks, history, and cus- 
toms so that I can find my way 
around just like I’d lived there all my 
life.” 

“It’s the least we could do before 
letting you go. You know, don’t you, 
that you will be executed if you are 


caught? You do realize that?” 

“Let’s hope not.” 

“Yes, sir,” Tony said gravely. 
“I know. But I won’t be caught.” 

“Even if I am,” Tony went on, 
“It’s _ in a worthwhile cause. I know 
that the hardest part is to get the 
first million converts. After that there 
is sanctuary for us, and places to 
speak. Thousands will listen when they 
know that their friends and neigh- 
bors have dared to do the same, where 
few will even listen in the Moslem 
states now.” 

“You know too, don’t you, that it 
is beginning to look like the Moslem 
States are the only ones integrated 
enough right now and strong enough 
to make another world war possible? 
You realize the importance of your 
work, I know that. Go in there feel- 
ing that if you fail the future of the 
world will be affected. It will, too. 
The convert you make this year will 
be the means of converting dozens of 
others later, and those dozens will de- 
termine whether the people of Islam 
have a will to war when the time 
comes that they can hope to throw 
off the yoke of France and defy the 
Christian world. Good luck to you, 
boy.” 

OENATOR BL.ANK’S eyes opened 
^ suddenly. A look of utter horror 
dilated them, and he tried to rise up 
in bed. Pain cramped the muscles of 
his face into a gruesome mask. He 
fell back motionless. 

The needle on the electrocardio- 
graph ceased its peaceful wanderings 
and became motionless. 

“Quick I” shouted several voices in 
unison. 

The room became a scene of quick, 
trained action as men lifted the dead 
body of the senator onto the operat- 
ing table and nurses began doing 
their predetermined tasks. 
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In a few seconds the sure hands of 
the great surgCon had made their first 
incision. Saws and knives and hands 
moved with lightning speed as the 
chest was opened up and the dead 
heart removed. 

The shining plastic mechanism took 
its place and the delicate process of 
getting the blood to flow again with- 
out coagulation began. 

The straight line on the electro- 
cardiograph chart was only one min- 
ute and thirty-seven seconds long as 
the flow of blood took up where it had 
left off. Delicate adjustir.ents were 
made as the minutes flew by so that 
the line on the chart would be just 
like the former line of heart action. 

As soon as blood flow began a 
strong opiate was injected into the 
stream to prevent the return of con- 
sciousness too soon. 

Two hours -after the operation had 
begun the surgeon was putting flesh 
and bone back in place, fitting them 
carefully around the power and re- 
mote control cable that led outside 
the body. 

The encephalograph showed the re- 
storation of near normal brain func- 
tioning with no hemorrage. Skin color 
and portable fluoroscope examination 
showed no damage to any part of 
the body. 

The time came when there was 
nothing more to do. Doctors, interns, 
and nurses began to realize the strain 
and nervous tension they had been 
under. 

A second after the surgeon said it 
was over a low feminine moan es- 
caped the lips of one of the nurses 
and she collapsed where she stood. 

Another started to laugh. An in- 
tern raised his hand to slap her. She 
backed away defensively. 

“I’m not hysterical,” she said. “It 
just struck me funny that Molly 


could perform her work so perfectly 
for hours and then drop like that 
when it’s over. It IS funny, but I 
won’tjau^h if it disturbs you.” 

T’il/ DEAD. I know I just died. It’s 

jiinny though. I can still feel. I 
can hear the doctors shouting. It’s a 
little dim and dying out by the second, 
but 1 can still hear. 

Ouch! That hurt. Now it doesn’t, 
even though I can still feel. They’re 
cutting into me. I wonder why? Do 
they think I’m still alive? Can’t move. 
, Maybe if I try harder. 

Ugh. That made me feel queer. 
Something gave way. 1 can move a 
little now. Maybe I can stand up. I 
feel better and don’t hurt anyplace 
now. 

What’s the matter with those doc- 
tors? Can’t they see me standing here? 

■ Oh my God! That’s me they’re work- 
ing on with my chest all cut open. So 
there is life after death! I always 
felt that there was, but now I can 
realize it. 

They’re trying to bring me back to 
life someway. Hope they can’t. Never 
felt better in my life. That’s really 
funny. Never felt better in my life 
than now when I’m dead. 

Who’re those people standing over 
there? They act like they can see me 
standing here. They look funny them- 
selves. Queer clothes they have on. Or 
are they clothes? 

Look at that fellow bending over 
the doctor’s shoulders. By gosh, he’s 
got hold of the doctor’s hands and is 
moving them! The doctor doesn’t even 
notice it. 

Everybody seems to be ignoring me. 
Well, I don’t blame them. Because of 
me .America will be so weakened that 
the Moslems can conquer the world. 
It’s all my fault. There probably 
isn’t a place in hell hot enough for 
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me. I don’t blame these spirits for 
ignoring me. 

I wish I were dead. Hey! I am 
dead! Get hold of yourself, Joe. I 
feel so lightheaded. Wonder if I can 
move. Think I’ll try it. 

Nope. Can’t move an inch. Hey! 
Wait a minute! I’m being sucked 
back! Oh God! I can feel my body 
now and I’m not in it. Oh, it hurts. 
My ribs! It’s getting dark — dark..,. 

YOU hear me, Joe^” 

“Yes, I can hear you. Where 
are you? I can’t see. I can’t see any- 
thing. It’s all black.” 

“You’re going to live, Joe. There’s 
still work for you to do. You must 
live for a long time yet, Joe. There 
will be trouble and you are the only 
one who can guide the people and 
hold them fast to their vows. It will 
be 'hard, but you must have faith in 
the future. You must give THEM 
faith, too. 

“It will be so hard for you, Joe. 
But it’s got to be done. The world 
must know what peace means so that 
it can turn from war. We’ll help you. 
We’ve helped you from the very 
first. Remember your first speech and 
the vision you had as you made it? 
We were with you then. 

“You must show mankind the Way 
and the Light, Joe. It isn’t something 
religious and miraculous. It’s just as 
natural as falling off a log. It’s just 
as simple as .A.BC, Joe. You’ve got to 
make the people hang on to it. Will 
you, Joe?” 

“Yes, I will.” 

“There’s going to be a bad war, 
Joe. You’ll see your friends killed. 
You’ll see things that’ll make the old 
war look like neighborhood kid fights. 
We’ll be with you all the time, though. 
You must be a rock wall against 
which all governments will beat their 
heads in vain. You must be a comfort- 


ing father to those who stand up to 
die without raising a hand to defend 
themselves with. You must never 
waiver for an instant. Then the ar- 
mies will melt away and the will to 
war will be gone forever, as it is in 
Sweden. 

“You haven’t failed, Joe. The old 
order dies to make way for the new, 
where the lion shall lie down with the 
lamb and all men are brothers; when 
war shall be no more. It’s hard, Joe. 
It’s hard to stand up and die without 
fighting. It might even seem a futile 
way to die, but it isn’t. It takes more 
courage than to fight like a cornered 
rat and kill others. You have to tell 
them that, Joe. It takes guts.” 

Senator Blank’s lips moved feebly. 
The sun outside had dipped low 
enough so that its rays seemed to be 
a ladder of light that rested on the 
still figure. 

A NURSE stood with her eyes fixed 
hypnotically on a spot near the 
sleeping patient. One of the doctors 
coming back into the room after 
changing his clothes to street attire 
noticed her expression. 

“What’s the matter, Miss Blakely?” 
he asked. 

His voice broke the spell. She 
jerked and blinked her eyes, then 
laughed self-consciously. 

“Oh, nothing,” she answered. “It 
was just the way the sunlight — It 
made one of those optical illusions^ I 
guess. Quite a remarkable one. It 
looked like a tall, semi-visible man 
wearing a white robe was standing by 
Senator Blank and, talking to him. It 
was so perfect an illusion that I could 
almost draw a picture of him. He had 
a very high forehead with large blue 
eyes and a look of extreme intelli- 
gence about his face. His lips were * 
moving just like he might be talking.” 
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She looked back at the spot her 
eyes had been fixed on. 

“It’s gone now,” she said. “I guess 
the sun had to be just right to create 
the illusion. Oh, I can see the details 
of the curtain that probably helped the 
sunlight form that image, and I real- 
ize the mind tends to complete a 
semi-image and make it sensible. But 
if I didn’t know the tricks the mind 
plays on one I would have taken a 
solemn oath that I saw an angel talk- 
ing to the senator. Now isn’t that one 
for the books, doctor?” 

She laughed doubtfully. 

The doctor" looked at the sleeping 
man. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said softly. 
“I rather think that if angels do talk 
to mortals — assuming there are an- 
gels, of course — they would be 
more likely to talk to him than to 

Slide-Rule 


A nyone who is aware of aviation’s 
tremendous demand for scientists and 
engineers realizes the causes for this 
demand. Progress, through the jet engine 
and electronics has gone ahead at such a 
clip that there are simply not enough men 
to handle the problems which arise. Right 
now the limitation on aircraft speeds is 
not in engines or machines of any kind. 
Rather it is the. human pilot, whose re- 
flexes are not fast enough to permit him 
to control his monstrous projectile at 
speeds almost equal to those of sound. The 
human system cannot act fast enough. 

The slide-rule boys, therefore, are work- 
ing like mad to create the necessary ro- 
botic gadgets to handle the flying machin- 
ery at such speeds. This accounts for the 
enormous demand for research engineers 
and desginers. Under the pressure of par- 
tial war, as W'e are now, this demand is 
accelerated. When transcontinental rocket- 
driven aircraft become common — and 


most men I might call to mind. 

“Speaking of angels, the operating 
surgeon said something queer in the 
dressing room a moment ago. He said 
that when he was performing the oper- 
ation the backs of his hands seemed 
hot, and his hands seemed to move of 
their own volition at times. 

“I think his exact words were, ‘Half 
the time during that operation I just 
watched my hands move w’ith amaze- 
ment and admired their skill and 
sureness rather than actively directed 
them.’ 

hOf course that’s just his way of 
being modest and trying to avoid 
flattery for his work. Hmm. This oper- 
ation made history in several differ- 
ent ways, it seems. Well, good day, 
Miss Blakely.” 

“Good day. doctor,” the nurse said. 

THE END 


ROBOTS 

I BY SAM DEWEY 

that’ll happen sooner than you think — 
human pilots will only be supervising or 
recording observers. The actual flying of 
the aircraft will be done either robotical- 
ly through electronic brains, or from the 
ground through radio and radar by a 
similar system. 

Far from being depressing, the thought 
is encouraging, for it is a further step 
toward rocketry where speeds will be fan- 
tastically greater and require even more 
automatism. The present aircraft indus- 
try, in its search for new alloys, new 
gadgets, new apparatus, is providing the 
stimulus — formerly provided by the auto- 
motive industry — for the encouragement 
of free-thinking designers. Anything goes 
— and the more original (fantastic would 
have been the former word) the idea, the 
better! If you say now you can send a 
rocket to the Moon with a motor built of 
papier-mache — good! But prove it, that’s 
all! 
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FRONTIERS 


UNLIMITED 


By Sid Overman 


T he voices of several historians — 
most notably Professor Webb — have 
been prophesying the doom of Western 
civilization, primarily, their theses state, 
as a result of the vanished frontier. No- 
where on Earth, they say, is there room 
for expansion, for the creation of new mar- 
he.s, or for the distribution of overloaded 
populations. This is a defensible view only 
if you assume that the frontiers are ac- 
tually closed, but for some reason or other 
these eminent men fail to recognize or 
refuse to recognize that actually we are 
on the verge of opening a new frontier- 
space. 

This _point has been brought home, not 
by the science-fiction magazines or the 
scienoe-fiction fans who have known for 
years that eventually new frontiers in 
space were going to be opened, but by en- 
g neers and scientists who are not dream- 
ing or guessing, but who are coldly plan- 
ning, the real opening. 

At the Hayden Planetarium’s Symposium 
on Space Medicine, hundreds of doctors, 
engineers and scientists assembled and 
heard discussions of the physical problems 
involved in putting men into space, on the 
Moon and on Mars and Venus. In math- 
ematical, analytical terms, the scientists 
surveyed the problem, isolating those mat- 
ters of great difficulty, explaining the 
physical and physiological problems in- 
volved, and otherwise conducting them- 


selves as scientists. 

It is hard for s-f fans and readers even 
to begin to realize that their long-cher- 
ished dreams of putting men into space 
have really passed from their hands into 
the hands of the technicians who will 
make them come true. But the s-f fans’ 
interest and vociferousness have done a 
great deal to create at least an awareness 
of the problem. 

The Syposium held at the Hayden 
Planetarium would have been old hat to 
s-f people, and yet in some ways it was 
new, for the discussion was not on a 
theoretical level but rather on an opera- 
tional one. The scientists said in effect: 
“Men are ready to go. So far as we can 
discover all physical and physiological 
problems have been surveyed and found 
soluble. Only one thing stands in the way 
— money. Give space rocketry money for 
research and development and men will 
go into space not in decades, but in years!” 

In the light of these attitudes, the views 
of the history professors are certainly un- 
tenable. For some narrow specialist’s rea- 
sons, they seem unable to realize that now 
that one frontier has vanished, another 
has been found, this one practically limit- 
less. No, Western civilization is far from 
dying through lack of frontier. It is just 
beginning. The Moon and Mars and Venus 
will very soon feel the tread of Earth- 
mens’ feet, advancing, ever advancing.,.. 


POWER FROM THE SEA 


By 

JUNE 

lURlE 


A nyone who has ever stood at the 
edge of the sea and watched the tides 
ebb must have had the universal thought 
— “What a waste of power!” The Earth’s 
oceans, braked by the mighty gravitational 
drag of the Moon, swing and pulse pe- 
riodically — countless- billions of tons of 
water surging up and back — to no avail. 
The earliest scientists and philosophers 
pondered this sight and invariably be- 
moaned the lack of a technology able to 
make use of this free energy. 

Today that technology exists, but until 
recently there has been such a plenitude 
of coal and oil and gas that nations have 
thought little of the use of the tidal 
basins. However, recent events have shown 
that such a possibility is too good to be 
ignored. Private inventors and enthusiasts 
have continually offered simple plans to 
harness the oceans of the world. 

Thq trouble with capturing the tides in 
a huge basin and then emptying that basin 
through sluices leading through turbo- 


generators is simple. An irregular cycle 
is set up, lasting only a few hours, and 
consequently the delivery of electricity 
would be an intermittent thing. Such has 
been the trouble with most proposed plans. 
But lately scientists have got a fresh 
grip on the problem and have decided to 
use the multiple-basin technique, wherein, 
for a good portion of the day, the energy 
of the powerful tides can be made to 
work electrical generators. 

It is almost a certainty that, unless 
atomic energy makes astonishing strides 
within the next few decades, men ara go- 
ing to be forced to turn to the restless 
sea for power as well as food. Strangely 
enough, there are surprisingly few natural 
reservoirs suited for tidal storage basins, 
but it would really be no trick at all for 
powerful earth-moving machinery to make 
suitable cuts and channels wherein the 
immense forces of flowing water could be 
stored while their energies are drained 
through slowly turning generators. 
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THE SORCERESS 


bi^ fihiUJili& 

In their memory she was a goddesr . 

But now she returned to become a 

terrible Present 

that war. But the Crusade against sci- 
ence with which surviving men (in a 
fury at the terrible world-wide slaugh- 
ter of the A-bomb) wiped out the 
swift beneficence of the ferment of 
the Change — and plunged the earth 
again into the darkness of ignorance 
from which it had so barely, so tardi- 
ly emerged. 

In the few history books written at 


reality in their 

r-J^O UNDERSTAND the vast 
I powers in the huge frame and 
wide skull of Mantagna, to com- 
prehend what he was — you would have 
to know the history of the era of the 
Change which he brought about with 
his discoveries. The short and hectic 
period of The Change immediately 
preceded the last great war — and was 
in reality connected in no way with 
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that time, The Change was said to 
have been the great medical revolu- 
tion, which was destined to end the 
Age of Iron. 

It was really Mantagna who had 
planted the infinitely fecund seeds that 
caused the Change, and it was the 
vitality and cunning of IMantagna 
which enabled him to survive the Cru- 
sade and escape from men into the 
unpeopled tree world of Yucatan’s 
greatest jungle. 

It was Mantagna who had finally 
pulled together all the wonderful loose 
ends of Medicine and Chemistry and 
the Science of Electronics and Magnet- 
ic Flows — all the unused accumulat- 
ed discoveries of a myriad of unsung 
geniuses — into the Mantagna method 
which speeded up Change in the body 
of man. Mantagna had given medicine 
the methods which caused accelerated 
growth of human flesh cells into more 
and more specialized cells. Men learned 
that superior men have superiorly spe- 
cialized thought cells — and many more 
of them. 

The result of his widely publicized 
work was a tremendous, acceleration of 
what had been called “evolution”, into 
an inconceivably rapid revolution in 
the nature and the powers of the race 
of man. But the Crusade cut off the 
work, leaving a few dozen superni«n 
stranded among the fragments of a 
culture, surrounded by the crazed rem- 
nants of the race, all thirsting for the 
blood of every human being who had 
contributed to man’s ability to kill 
other men — all hunting with the 
mighty weapons of the last world war 
for every scientist who had built those 
weapons. 

With the disappearance of INIantag- 
na the resistance of the world’s techni- 
cals against the madness of the race 

that hunted them ceased. 

/ 

'^HE LAST great figure of the 
Change, a woman whom the mad- 


dened average un-changed people 
called “She” for want of a more ac- 
curate term to indicate the wonder of 
her superior brain and too-beautifu) 
body — the last great victim of the 
Crusade — was entombed alive in her 
own subterranean laboratories, the en- 
trances sealed — and over it was 
erected a vast black metal monolith. 
The leaders of the mobs of crazed hu- 
mans made -.her the symbol of all 
their woes, and with the erection of 
the monolith over her living tomb, 
proclaimed the work of the Crusade 
ended, and man once more free of the 
terror of scientific warfare. Insanely 
they rejoiced, and danced and picniced 
and drank to the future about the 
completed tower of uncorrodable met- 
al — not realizing in any way that that 
dark tower was but a symbol of man’s 
prostration before Fear. 

That monolith ushered in the age of 
darkness, of ignorance, of disease un- 
checked by the armies of medical men 
who had kept man healthy before the 
Crusade. 

The Centuries passed, and the dark- 
ness of ignorance became profound 
over all earth. There were but three 
islands of hope — the Citadel of the 
Sons of Science, hidden and secret in 
the mountains of Kentucky; the tree- 
hidden domes of IMan^agna’s refuge in 
the jungle — and the legend that men 
told of the undying woman entombed 
beneath the black weight of the mighty 
monolith — monument to the fears of 
man — monument to the hatred of 
beauty of mob violence — symbol of the 
violence that had ended the progress 
of mankind. The centuries passed— 

OISING beneath the shielding, 
carefully cultured gigantic flower- 
ing trees and the hiding, big-leaved 
vegetation, was the vast domed ex- 
panse of ilantagna’s refuge. Within 
the central chamber of the series of 
domes, reared a crystal transparent 
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sphere. Within the sphere was Man- 
tagna. 

At the base of the sphere a thou- 
sand tortuously twining tentacular tub- 
kigs spread out along the paths of his 
fortress into all of the many chambers 
of his ever-growing fortress. Each of 
tiie-e tubes bore to Mantagna some 
needed essence of life. Each bore a 
variant nutrient which his science of 
i ':'oh'asto}r,a tropliopatliy had devel- 
( oed from sheer necessity of staying 
a’ive in order to preserve his work for 
th-’ future of man. ./ 

His cranium, after the centuries of 
struggle to stay ahve, measured near- 
ly nine feet across. He, Hike the retro- 
grades who peopled the earth now, had 
given up the count of the years. The 
limbs of his once magnificent body 
now lay enfeebled beneath the vast 
dome of his brain case, a caricature 
of man-form — great twisted bones and 
paralyzed muscles supported by a 
framework of metal. 

Alantagna had long lost the power 
of movement. But he lived on, and 
planned for the day when again his 
way of life would sweep away the dust 
of ignorance and repetitive decay from 
the sad face of Mother Earth. 

Set in the moist, glistening bulk of 
the dome of h's skull were the two 
great tragic eyes of him; brooding, sav- 
agely planning, raging at the futile 
years of waitin", near to madness with 
the weight of the centuries and the 
acid of frustration. 

Those two eyes blazed out upon a 
world that the war and the time of 
ignorance had brought even lower and 
more vile than the world his own work 
had revolutionized and set on the path 
to greatness from which the A-bomb 
had^ blasted the feet of men. 

One of the last things Mantagna 
had learned of that history had been 
of the erection of the monolith over 
the sealed tomb of the woman men 


called “She” for want of understand- 
ing what her violently active beauty 
and mighty wisdom meant to men. 

Alantagna knew who she was, had 
once loved her, considered her the 
most successful exponent of his meth- 
ods of life culture. In his way that 
was more thought than passion, he had 
loved and admired the swathe of pow- 
er that sh-e had cut through the lives 
of the men of the Change. 

There was a strong bond between 
that sleep'ng sorceress oE science be- 
neath her dark monolith, and the wait- 
ing, no longer wholly human creature 
encased in his sphere of crystal bar- 
rier against time, the little myriad of 
motors pumping the fluids of life soft- 
ly through his ancient veins. 

Q.i .OWLV, with his last energies 
^ concentrated in his increasingly 
useless hands, Alantagna had built his 
first mechanical servitor. With its help 
he had built the second. The third 
and the fourth came faster, and now 
no longer did his hands need move- 
ment. His robots served him, filled his 
tubes’ reservoirs -with carefully dis- 
tilled essences of life — and year by 
year increased their numbers, ever 
more rapidly. 

Now at last he was ready! His 
plans matured, and nothing was going 
to stop him from freeing the sorceress 
of the monolith to whom he was drawm 
by a bond greater than any other tie 
on earth. Those two titans of the 
Change understood each other, and if 
she still lived beneath that tower of 
dull metal above her living tomb, he 
would free her, did all mankind stand 
in the way! 

Rank on rank his robot tanks wait- 
ed, their ray-cannon pointing their 
electric eyes northward. Rank on rank 
the four limbed mecho-men stood, 
waiting motionlessly for the day. His 
little automatic, self-thinking, rocket- 
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throwing land-warships stood waiting 
too, the main strength of his robot- 
built army of — robots. 

On the morning of the day, out of 
that jungle retreat of the first near- 
immortal, the first great trophopathol- 
ogist, the mightiest mind alive on 
earth — out of that scene of centuries 
of super-toil, rolled the fruit of his 
effort, the product of a super-plan 
that could not fail. 

Northward, irresistibly rolling on, 
clanking onward on caterpillar treads, 
stalking onward on great metal stilts, 
machine minds fixed on their first ob- 
jective — the release of the mind bur- 
ied alive beneath the great black mono- 
lith. 

The fresh-faced girl sighed as she 
lifted her eyes from the light-devour- 
ing, sky-reaching tower of the ancient 
monolith. 

“It is like the weight of time it- 
self,” she mused to her just-acquired 
husband. “Such a place we pick to 
spend our first days together.” 

“It is the right place. Shunned of all 
others, who might press themselves 
upon our privacy, spoil our love with 
their ignorant unkindness. The woman 
buried beneath that tower of darkness 
was the greatest of all the wonderful 
beings of the Change. It was the sad- 
dest day of all earth’s sad days when 
the hate and jealousy and brutal re- 
volt-against-reason of retarded men 
crystalized about her into the Crusade 
that halted the ferment of the 
Change.” 

“The legends say that she was love, 
love made into wonderful flesh by the 
magic of the great men of the 
Change ...” the girl mused, staring 
again at the great black monument — 
rising out of the slow roll of the sand 
dunes, cyclopean, jet-black, and some- 
how lovely in its austerity as a black 
jewel carved from the dark sorrowing 
heart of the night. 


“No one made her. She made herself 
into superior life, as much greater than 
men as we know them as an angel is 
greater than a ghost. She used the new 
medical methods of the Change and 
developed them in her own way to 
greater heights. She is said, in some of 
the ancient books I have read, to have 
been irresistible in beauty, and com- 
p 1 e t e 1 y incomprehensible in her 
thought. They were afraid of her, in the 
same way that a devil fears God. Yet 
they conquered their fear enough to 
seat her up in her bomb-proof labora- 
tory, and then erect that thing over 
her tomb. That thing to me represents 
the craven soul of men as they are 
when fear has utterly conquered their 
natural goodness, panic fear. I call it 
The Tower of Fear!” 

agHE IS SAID to be still alive,” 
murmured the girl, smiling a lit- 
tle at the man that she should mention 
such a foolish thought, such a wild 
old tale. 

“If there is truth in such legends, 
maybe she will look out on our honey- 
moon and bless us with happiness, 
shower charms and magic upon/'us,” 
said the man, Bill Madden, falling in 
with the girl’s mood. 

“There used to be a city here, didn’t 
there, Bill?” 

“When the dunes move, you can still 
see the ruins. For a long time after 
this was built the city remained, but 
at last the desert moved in. . .” 

“She must have been some woman, 
to make them so afraid! Do you sup- 
pose the time will come when men can 
face her and her plans; will have the 
courage to understand and accept such 
superiority?” 

Bill rolled over, his eyes on the 
girl’s face, dreaming of men with cour- 
age. “Men whisper, nights, to each 
other, of the woman called She, bur- 
ied still-living beneath , tliis , awfu^ 
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weight They whisper together of the 
mysterious and powerful life in her, so 
strong it could not die, but waits still 
until there will come a man who does 
not fear her who will release her. She 
was what we would be, if she had not 
been entombed here!” 

“The city vanished,” murmured Lea, 
the girl, “and the monument to her 
beauty, -her power — remains! That 
seems such a wonderful thing! 

“Do you suppose she has spent all 
that time, lying there alive, spending 
those years in awful thought, slow ter- 
rible years of thinking, immovable, liv- 
ing but dead?” The girl’s voice was 
husky with the awe of the possibility. 

“She w-as human change, mounted 
on a steed of lightning, she w'as growth 
and rapidity and ecstasy of life- 
strength...” Bill was quoting from 
the old book he had read about the 
woman who wmuld not die, whom all 
men feared to face— 

“I think they feared her and en- 
tombed her because she made them 
feel so puny and little.” Lea’s face 
was so lovely in her seriousness that 
Bill kissed her, and a long moment of 
peace passed across the sands where 
they lay. 

After a time Bill’s voice went on in 
silence, speaking of things men talk of 
of when their thoughts are turned to 
the mighty past of the Change and the 
atom war and the Crusade that end- 
ed all change. “Not all men abandoned 
the methods that made her what she 
was. Lea. They say some of the great 
mediciners of the world built a hid- 
den citadel somewhere in the moun- 
tains, and retired there. They say that 
sometimes today they are seen, in air- 
planes, or at night in the mountains — 
giant men in black clothing. They are 
supposed to be called The Sons of 
Science, and to be working to start the 
Change again. They say the Dictator, 
Philip Kopek, fears the Sons of Sci- 


ence, and knows they could take the 
power away from him. But they are 
not ready. . . ” 

“I heard another story, about the 
first great scientist of all of them, 
what was his name?” 

“Mantagna, he was called the father 
of the Change.” 

“Yes, he is supposed to be living, 
like She within the tomb here. Some- 
where in the south he is hidden away, 
immortal and undying, and one day 
he will come out and make life wonder- 
ful for us all again.” 

ay GU ESS such things are all old 
women’s tales for the kids. There 
is no reason to believe life could last 
any longer for such people than for 
ourselves that I know.” 

The girl’s eyes came from ■ the 
dreaming and looking up at the black 
reach of the monolith, rested on Bill’s 
face, softened and swoetened. She 
reached out and caressed his cheek, 

“I believe you love that legend of 
She, you sound so sad when you say 
it cannot be true.” 

“I have dreamed of her. Lea. If I 
knew how, I would release her from 
• that place. I cannot help believing in 
it, because I want it to be true. But 
it is so impossible to think that she 
could live beneath that weight.” 

The girl threw off the seriousness 
of their talk and sprang lithely to her 
feet, racing away across the bright 
sands toward the black base of the 
tower. 

“Catch me if you can, slow-poke! 
I’m going to find the door of She’s 
tomb, and go in and look and ask her 
how she controlled men to her will. 
Then you’ll see who’s boss!” 

Bill jumped up and raced across 
the drifted sands after the fleeing 
girl. Her flying feet easily kept ahead 
of him. She came headlong against 
the dark buttress of changeless met- 
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al, and her two hands caught her 
momentum and shoved her body aside 
as Bill plunged after. 

He caught her flying bronze hair 
as she turned, and they wrestled for 
a moment, falling to the sand and 
rolling in laughter and mimic feroc- 
ity. Suddenly Bill ceased to struggle. . 
The girl raised her head, her eyes 
following his strange stare. 

At the base of the vast column, 
there within a few feet of their faces, 
an opening showed! Far, far in their 
eyes followed the round gleam of pol- 
ished substance. Somehow that open- 
ing was pregnant with .wonder to them. 

“There must have been a door there 
once. It’s gone, and the sands have 
blown away lately, . uncovering the 
opening. Do you suppose. . . ?” 

“That we may be the destined leg- 
endary ones who will release the Sor- 
ceress?” The girl’s voice was husky, 
thrilling with excited wonder. 

“I’m going in, you can wait or come 
along!” Bill decided, unsmiling, his 
brown square face serious with 
thought, “Just to see her, her tomb 
or her face or anything of her works^ — 
was once a sentence of death. Today 
— you and I can perhaps have what 
was once forbidden to everyone on 
earth!” 

Excitedly they began to dig away 
the sand with their hands. When the 
hole was large enough. Bill slid his 
body within, and the girl followed. 

“Lea, it is a stair, leading down! 
Take my hand, it gets darker.” 

'T'OGETHER, the two innocents of 
that ignorant time tip-toed down 
the stair to the Tomb of the legendary 
wizardess of that forgotten magic 
called science. 

At the bottom of that long flight 
of stairs, their weight upon some an- 
cient mechanism caused a light to 
flash into intolerable brightness. They 
crouched, frozen with fear. They did 


not know about switches and elec- 
tricity except from legends. 

.\s they crouched in the glare of the 
light, from the top, of the stair came 
a sound, the scrape of a foot. Bill 
Madden whirled, looking up to the far 
point of light that was their entry 
place, A figure was outlined black 
against the light. 

“It’s Hairy! The crazy thing is mad 
at me for marrying you. Bill, I just 
know he’s follow’ed us! Who else 
would it be?” 

Their fear of the light forgotten in 
the new fear of the descending foot- 
steps, the young lovers stood clasping 
hands, listening and peering. 

“You are probably right. Lea. He 
always followed you about, hoping you 
would take him. And hating me. Now 
that we’re married, he would be here 
for only one reason. And that rea- 
son worries me, for he must have a 
weapon.” 

“He always carries his dart gun 
with him. Now he’ll use it, on you! 
Bill you can’t let him!” 

Bill lookd about swiftly. .\t the far 
end of the chamber was an opening. 

“Come on. We don’t know what’s 
down here, we’ll run as long as there 
is any place to run to. When there’s 
no way of escaping — I’ll wait and 
jump him. Maybe I can get him be- 
fore he gets me.” 

They passed quickly through the 
doorway, down a flight of stairs, down 
another and another. But now the 
seemingly endless stairs ended in a 
blank wall of rock. Bill stopped, look- 
ing desperately around. Here was no 
cover, and no way to avoid the crea- 
ture, half man and half madness, who 
followed them. Lea had always been 
afraid of him. Bill knew why, well 
enough. He had killed men more than 
once, but there was little law any- 
where now. Hairy James, who loved 
Lea like a dog, and hated all men like 
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a wolf hates man, and for the same 
reasons. 

As they stood before the blank wall, 
listening to the stealthy pad of Hairy’s 
feet descending toward them in the 
darkness, a dull creaking sound made 
them whirl again to the wail that had 
stopped their progress. It was lifting 
on time-eroded mechanical balances, 
as it had been built to do. But to 
them the hidden mechanism was pure 
magic, a magic of blessed escape from 
their pursuer. 

Lea gasped, and Bill’s mouth 
dropped open. Below was a garden, 
such a garden as neither of them had 
ever seen in all their lives. Exotic 
plants, some fragile, others sturdily 
solid as cactus; wide dropping blooms 
with great scarlet lips, hanging golden 
fruits and wide limbed trees — all lit 
with many scattered diamond-scintil- 
lant pillars of light upholding the ter- 
rible weight of all that monolith of 
dark Cyclopean construction overhead 
above the sands they had left so short 
a time ago. So short a time, and yet 
their world had become so much less 
clear and plain to their minds. So 
many things they could not under- 
stand here, and their dull-witted pur- 
suer still could be heard, slipping from 
step to step stealthily nearer. - 

■DILL' PULLED Lea through, and as 
they stepped down the last tall 
trio of steps, the stone of the doorway 
slowly lowered again. 

“Fasten it some way, Bill! Stop him 
from opening it like we did!” Lea 
screamed in her fear at Bill, and he 
stooped to examine the base of the 
strange droopping door to see how it 
might be fastened. 

At the side of the slab of stone that 
was the door a great lever projected 
along the wall. If he could prop that 
up, Bill saw the door would remain 
closed. He put his shoulder under it, 


held it up. “Get a prop Irohn some- 
where, Lea. This will hold him!” 

Lea left his side, searching through 
the weirdly alive underground gar- 
den, and neither of them had time to 
wonder at the marvel of the place. 
Suddenly Lea screamed! Bill whirled, 
to see what now threatened . . . 

A thousand miles away, a rolling 
army of mechanisms equipped with 
the equivalent of thought crashed 
through a last barrier and spread out 
across the wild, half-peopled face of 
the continent. Before the rolling line 
of heedless might people ran scream- 
ing, climbing trees, throwing them- 
selves into the rivers, crawling under 
the rude beds of their hovels. 

The army of mechanical beings 
clanked on. 

Back in the unpeopled forgotten 
green hell of jungle, the vast mind 
of_^Mantagna watched their progress 
on the telescreens, brooding impa- 
tiently over their slow progress due 
to the lack of roads fit to be called 
roads. 

On the other side of the continent, 
two hundred of the Secret ones, in 
what they had thought was the last 
citadel of the forgotten sciences — 
heard the startling news of the ad- 
vance of the mechanical army sud- 
denly appearing from out of the jungle 
into what had been called Mexico. 
Their spy — babbling over his secret 
beamed radio transmitter— was inco- 
herent, saying that the machines ap- 
peared to think! 

One of the few remaining planes 
on earth rose into the air from their 
citadel, ordered to follow the weird 
army from afar and report constantly. 

Bill saw that Lea was standing be- 
fore a tall pillar of glass-like trans- 
parency, gazing at something within 
with wide eyes of horror and fear — ■ 
and screaming without stopping. 

He could not leave the great lever 
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of the doorway without letting in the 
half-man that followed them. He could 
only yell: “Lea, come back here and 
stop that racket!” 

Now Bill saw that out of that trans- 
parent pillar was streaming a radiance 
that bathed the body of Lea with a 
coruscating aura of force. Time be- 
came a leaden weight of indecision 
about Bill Madden, torn between the 
necessity of going to the screaming 
Lea, his wife, and the necessity of 
holding the bar of the door against 
the natural escape-movement of the 
stairs outside, where waited a man 
intent upon his death and Lea’s cap- 
ture. 

TNTO THAT aching, lengthy time of 
indecision, impinging upon his 
senses with a terrific strangeness that 
was terror and yet ecstatic unbelieving 
wonder at the Change, Bill’s eyes saw, 
his mind tried to comprehend and be- 
lieve . . . 

Lea’s body was growing. Her face 
was changing. Life strength and a vast 
vibrance of the essence of life’s beau- 
ty was flowing into her from that 
strange pillar, and visibly her body 
changed as Bill strained there hold- 
ing that door closed. 

Against the streaming gold and sil- 
ver and irridescence of that beam of 
radiance The Change was working 
Over the body of Lea. Tall and tall- 
er, she stood now with the figure of 
a classic goddess of antiquity. Swiftly 
the change went on, and poor Bill’s 
mind raced to understand — and gave 
up. 

The screams had ceased and now 
rippling ecstatic laughter came from 
the strangely too-lovely figure of a 
woman that had been his little Lea. 
She turned, strode toward him lithely, 
and poor Bill’s eyes glazed with won- 
der and awe. This woman could not 


be his wife. She was all of six feel 
tall! 

As she came she picked up a long 
bar of silvery metal that lay along- 
side the misplaced stones of the walk- 
way. 

This bar she placed at the lever 
that Bill held, then took his hand, 
drawing his dazed self back with her 
toward the strange pillar of power 
that had metamorphosed her. 

Within, Bill saw . . . and screamed 
with the infinite pleasure-pain of the 
seeing — She! 

Screamed, and tried to grovel be- 
fore the tremendous woman-form of 
the conjuring eyes, the magician’s long, 
long hands; the sorceress’ smiling, 
wise, wide and utterly desired lips, 
red as fire, curving luxuriously over 
the gleaming teeth. 

Those eyes, that were still and calm 
and knowing, seeing them and pour- 
ing out the power. of Change upon 
them for a reward to them for com- 
ing to her there in her living sepulchre. 

That power, like flaming, fire-hot 
electric blood, coursed through Bill’s 
muscles, energizing every fibre with 
strange twisting, throbbing growth, 
with energy of thought, of fecundity 
—of strange, wild, pulsing, devouring 
love .of life, of all life and most es- 
pecially of the new and greater Lea 
here beside him in this ecstasy of new- 
ness of being. 

Bill understood now. This sorceress 
imprisoned beneath the vast monolith 
had been in truth a kind of Goddess 
of the Wisdom of Life. The old legend 
of the wonderful rewards she would 
give to her liberator were true — but 
still — it was very strange that all that 
was needed was for one to enter. But 
still she stood there before him in 
that crystal sheathing of transparency, 
immovable, awful in her too great 
beauty, in her majesty thus frozen 
by some power too great for her 
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strength. Still she stood and waited 
for him to understand what he must, 
and poured out her power of Change 
upon him and his wife in the hope 
that they could finally comprehend 
what was needed for her release. 


TJIS EMINENCE, Lord Dictator of 
North America, Philip the 
Third, otherwise known as Philip Ko- 
pek, picked up the telegram from his 
desk where the orderly had lain it 
down. 

“Army of strange machines cross- 
ing the Mexican desert. No men visi- 
ble. Orders respectfully requested. 

General James Branch 
10608 Force, Ninth Route” 

Lord Dictator lay down the mes- 
sage, trying to act as if it didn’t mat- 
ter. He figured he had about one 
week to get so far away no one would 
ever locate him. Machines, and an 
army of them! There hadn’t been 
enough machines in operation at once 
to equip an army for a hundred 
years — or maybe two! He was hazy on 
times and dates and things. 

He. picked the telegram up again, 
and lit a match, watching the flame 
lick across the printing. It might save 
him a day, burning that thing. When 
that news became general knowledge, 
he wasn’t going to have an army. They 
would be heading for the woods, and 
he wasn’t going to let any grass grow 
under himself either. Dictators have 
enemies. 


That was his first reaction. But 
after breakfast he felt better. He 
straightened his neck braid, rubbed 
his hands together, smiled at his young 
third wife across the table, who 
blushed and smiled back. He would 
have to give her more of his time, 
some way. She was an attractive child. 

Those machines could mean only 
that the Secret Ones, the holders of 
the lost science of the past, were mak- 


ing a bid for power. They had been 
beaten before, and they could be beat- 
en again. Then he could stay in his 
comfort and his pomp and his power, 
there would be no need to flee. Some 
lives would be lost, but why worry. 
It wouldn’t be his life. 

So an army moved south that morn- 
ing, to bar the. path of the strange 
army of machines. There would be 
no rule of science if they could help 
it. Not on this earth. 

They were equipped with horses, 
who dragged rusty field pieces and 
baggage carts of ammunition. Some 
of the men carried ancient rifles. Most 
o'f them carried the modern dart guns, 
that worked with compressed air. 
There was little good ammunition 
manufactured for the older rifles, and 
the army owned it all. An age of un- 
repair had ruined the roads. 

Moving slowly, the army of the 
Dictator began to cross the great 
American desert toward the ancient 
monolith that held down all the ghosts 
of the past. Anyone could guess that 
the first move of the strangers would 
be to try to release the sorceress im- 
prisoned beneath the tower of black 
weight. Did she not symbolize all the 
evils of wisdom that had been put 
down by the valiant crusaders so long 
ago? It was not a deduction that the 
strange army was heading for the 
tomb of She. It was simple and ob- 
vious fact. Everyone knew that the 
soul of the ancient magic was buried 
there, and that it would not live again 
until the tomb was opened. 

While the mutually unknown ar- 
mies of two great rulers converged 
upon the black tower of forgotten 
metal over the wizardess of the 
past. . . 


DILL hlADDEN began to hear the 
^ voice of the woman whom death 
had been unable to defeat. Soft as 
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the fingers of a ghost the meaning 
entered his mind from the bright en- 
ergy flows about him. Soft and loving 
arid dear as his mother’s lullaby song, 
the thought of She flowed out to him, 
and hs heard. Thought can convey 
mighty meanings in short packed se- 
quences, and, listening, Bill opened the 
great cabinets beside the weird glass 
pillar that was Her coffin. ^ 

Within were vials of strange fluids, 
little bright mechanisms, an endless 
compact array of paraphernalia un- 
known to any other in the world but 
only Her. With that soft ghostly voice 
in his ears. Bill took out the little 
gleaming generator, attached the wires 
to the studs at the side of the pillar of 
glass, started the power throbbing 
through the shining wires encased in 
the glass. Then he poured the fluid of 
the great green vial into the open 
mouth of the graceful vase-like pro- 
jection on the pillar. The soft voice 
ceased, and from the streaming radi- 
ance of the pillar began to flow great- 
er and greater voices, the sound as of 
many beings growing into one. Her 
memories of the past great of Her 
time awakening in Her mind. 

The green fluid dissolved the glass 
of her coffin swiftly, and at last the 
tiling that Bill hladden- had dreamed 
of as a child — the face and form of 
the wizardess She— was there before 
him with no barrier between. Weakly 
she stirred, then ?,s the song of power 
from the little life force generator 
throbbed through the wires now bared 
by the dissolved plastic, and the puls- 
ing field of its strengthening force 
throbbed through her body, she moved 
an arm, then advanced one long in- 
finitely graceful leg, stood tottering, 
her hands outstretched looking like the 
fingers of eternity, so long, so pale 
and so very delicately indicative of 
the passage of time in their fine lines 


of dessication. Bill sprang forward 
to catch her as she tottered, and Lea 
sprang to the other side, each taking 
one long emaciated arm over their 
shoulders. 

She was taller by a foot than either 
of them, even in their newly acquired 
growth, and they led her slowly to 
where her eyes pointed, a pavilion- 
structure of -marble in the garden. 

Here she rested upon a marble 
couch: the color flowed back into her 
shrunken cheeks, the fine lines began 
to disappear from her skin. Blood was 
pulsfng through her now; slowly the 
tide of life increased, and after a few 
minutes she again essayed to rise, and 
again they aided her. From a locked 
coffer of stone in the pavilion she took 
a vial of golden fluid, drank greedily 
and long, and the fire of her eyes 
flashed on them, miraculously inspir- 
ing them to worship. To each of them 
she gave a drink from the tall ewer, 
then rep’aced it in the coffer, locking 
it and again hanging the key around 
her neck. 

.'\n hour ticked by. and still they 
heard her mind, thinking, thinking — • 
questioning their ov/n minds and get- 
ting the facts of the world of today 
all straig'.it before her. 

.‘kbove them the forces of the Dic- 
tator gathered, surrounding the col- 
umn of the black weight above with 
cannon and soldiers. Far to the south 
a great rolling dust cloud marked the 
speeding mechanicals pressing nearer. 

A k' UNNOTICED speck in the east 
^ was the plane of the Secret Ones, 
the piloh speaking into his microphone 
giving the Citadel minute by minute 
reports. 

Off in the mountains of the hidden 
Citadel, the Secret Ones gathered their 
power. They knew they must' strike 
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now — before the issue of this struggle 
was decided and some other had seized 
the power they had planned upon pos- 
sessing for so long. 

Out of the citadel rolled wave after 
wave of tanks, and gathered on their 
camouflaged air fields a thousand new- 
ly constructed planes, very different 
from the planes of the days of the 
Change — waited the word to plunge 
into the sky. The two hundred old 
men watched their followers leave. 

Of all this the ancient brain of Man- 
tagna, waiting alone in his jungle 
stronghold, knew nothing. His tele- 
screens told him only what the elec- 
trical eyes of his mechanical jugger- 
nauts saw. He heard only the electrical 
substitute for thought which passed 
through the mechanical minds of his 
creations. On rolled the mighty robot 
army, and even Mantagna’s time- 
weary soul thrilled a little to the re- 
sistless appearance of power they 
created. Soon, soon, the centuries of 
darkness would be lifted, and once 
again men would benefit from the 
secrets of life-growth he had devel- 
oped. 

Soon, soon, there would come to him 
the released sorceress of the Change, 
the woman who had taken his meth- 
ods and outstripped him in their ap- 
plication to the enrichment of her own 
body’s power, of her own fecund ap- 
preciation of the pleasures of life — 
the woman whose work had pioneered 
beyond the limits set by himself — 
on and on into the very borders of 
Godhead and immortality. 

Soon the mighty power of life she 
had created deathless within herself 
would be freed once again, and he 
himself would learn those things which 
for lack of knowing had doomed him 
to an eternity of motionless slow de- 
cay beneath the vast weight of his 
overgrown brain case. 


T JNNOTICED by the three figures 
in the marble pavilion of the sub- 
terranean garden, the metal bar which 
Lea had placed beneath the great 
weighted lever of the automatic door- 
way sank slowly into the soft earth 
of the garden bed. Inch by inch it 
sank, slowly tipped and at last toppled 
over. 

Outside the great door, the hairy 
dark-faced half-man of the retrogrades 
movd impatiently, his foot pressed the 
last step of the stair, the door be- 
fore him began to slowly lift, creak- 
ing upward. Unnoticed, he darted in; 
the great door sank again into place. 

The hairy, burly figure darted left 
into the screening leaves, began to 
move toward the pavilion where the 
sound of Lea’s voice, excitedly ques- 
tioning, was to him a clear beacon of 
desire. The deeper tones of Bill Mad- 
den’s answering voice reached him. He 
scowled deeply as the rage engendered 
by his jealousy boiled in his blood. 
From his belt he tugged the big dart- 
pistol which was the one tool he knew 
well how to use, his only asset in the 
dim world of his ignorance. 

Crouching, he scuttled closer and 
closer, stopping to look at the three 
figures over the sights of his gun, 
scuttling softly closer to get clear of 
the obscuring leaf barriers between 
him and his hated objective. 

Bill and Lea were engrossed, the 
clear, enchanting antique-accented 
words of the immortal woman spinning 
swiftly for them a picture of the world 
as it would be if she once again was 
able to lead men along the paths she 
had • pioneered into the mysteries of 
the causes of life-change. 

Her own sensitive mind was en- 
grossed with the two charming in- 
nocent lovers who had inadvertently 
rescued her from her living death of 
waiting. How good, and what fine ma- 
terial was still alive with them for 
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her wizardry to build upon! If the 
race of man had decayed no more than 
had these . . . what might yet be done I 
Glittering fancies born of the imagined 
possibility of full development of the 
race under her guiding hands sprang 
swift, one after another, through her 
newly awakened imagination, her sen- 
sual fecund cells of thought filling out 
the ghosts of vision with pulsing, de- 
siring, passionate, colorful life— - 
trained and growing into such prog- 
ress as had never been before. 

Hairy James lifted the dart gun — • 
he had silently pumped the air cham- 
ber to full pressure. First the man, 
then this strange, lean gigantic wom- 
an — and he would be unopposed in 
his possession of Lea. Here in this 
hidden garden he could have his will 
of her, and when he was weary of her 
• — what simpler than to leave her here 
where no one ever entered. Locked in 
here, she would be his possession for 
as long as pleased him. Carefully he 
drew the sights to a line upon Bill 
Madden’s chest, his finger tightening 
on the trigger. 


/^VERHEAD, the ancient ordnance 
of Dictator Philip Kopek the 
Third swiveled, tilted, and the can- 
noneers waited the word. The officer’s 
hand swung down, cutting the air, and 
along the line of guns the lanyards 
jerked, a thunder and flame and shak- 
ing recoil ran along the curved front. 
The shells sped skyward, arced down 
toward the gleaming line of caterpil- 
lar-treaded strange machinery which 
had so mysteriously sped across the 
country out of nowhere. 

The salvo was badly aimed, the ex- 
ploding shells plowed a long line of 
shell-holes before the advancing weight 
of motored mechanical minds. 


Automatically the encased electronic 
brains reacted, the electric eyes sw«pt 
the landscape, and leaping from their 


squat turrets catpe ray after ray, 
sweeping in deadly arcs of constantly 
corrected all-covering pattern across 
the intervening space, swept nearer to 
the Dictator’s line of ancient guns and 
waiting cavalry. As the hissing beams, 
the tracks of them leaving long stream- 
ing lines of molten glass across the 
sands, reached the .first living matter 
and burnt it to smoking collapsed 
crisps of cooked meat about their 
\/eapons, the “army” of the ruler 
of North America took to its heels, 
scattered in complete and sudden 
route before the stolidly advancing, 
unharmed array of deadly power. 

Watching his telescreens, the great 
eyes of Mantagna filled with tears of 
amusement at their fight, tears that 
were suddenly not amusement but sad- 
ness that the once mighty civilization 
of the continent had sunk to this com- 
ic-opera masquerade of a 'military or- 
ganization. 

On the one telescreen that still func- 
tioned in his palace, the building that 
had once been the United States Mint, 
Philip Kopek watched the flight of his 
men, turned away to pack his bags. 
He would take mountaineer’s costume 
and the two gasoline cars that were his 
prized possessions, and head for the 
hunting lodge in Canada. Speed would 
be his only safety, he knew. He must 
keep ahead of the news of defeat and 
change, or his enemies would intercept 
him before he reached hiding. The 
store of ancient gasoline he had been 
hoarding for twenty years, since it had 
been found. 

The line of robot machines clanked 
on toward the dark monolith. The mo- 
tionless form of Mantagna brooded 
with his great tragic eyes upon the 
vast dark needle of night and weight 
and sorrow showing now before the 
sending eyes of his robots. 

A ND UP from the hidden airfields 
of the Secret One.s flashed a 
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thousand bright-winged deadly bomb- 
ing planes — to intercept the threat 
that had wiped out the puppet ruler 
they had allowed to exist, for his exis- 
tence kept their own pow'er secret by 
his inept lack of curiosity — guarded 
them for recurrence of the ancient 
madness of crusade against science 
which had wiped out their forefathers. 

This newly appeared power would 
learn to reckon with their own claims 
upon the rule of the continent. Who- 
ever they were, the unseen men with- 
in those clanking monsters of un- 
known construction, they would re- 
spect the existence of the Secret 
Ones. 

Too long had they planned to*-pos- 
sess the science entombed beneath the 
black monolith to let it fall into alien 
hands now. It was the one great re- 
pository of knowledge from the past — 
though none of the descendants of 
the hidden men of science believed in 
the legend of the undying woman with- 
in the tomb. If anyone was going to 
open that ancient storehouse, if any- 
one was going to violate that shrine 
of the wisdom of the past — it would 
be themselves. Too long had they lain 
hidden and waiting. Their hour had 
struck. 

The Sons of Science, as the Secret 
Ones’ followers called themselves, were 
big men. The methods of the medical 
wizard Mantagna, though incompletely 
known to their ancestors, had yet been 
searched out the ruins after the 
great Crusade, borne into hiding, there 
studied and brought partially into use. 
The result had been that their size 
and rate of growth, their adaptibility, 
their rate of evolution, had been ac- 
celerated, and generations of this de- 
velopment had produced a race of men 
eight feet in height, with wide high 
foreheads, fine muscles, clean health, 
keen active minds of superior ability. 


They had studied the past, and had 
developed their own new science with- 
in their citadel hidden in the moun- 
tains of what had been Kentucky. 
There, in the “Smokies”, where civil- 
ization ■ had never penetrated deeply 
even at its height, they had built up 
a new race of men, few in number, 
but powerful in their superior abili- 
ties. Proud, they had looked down 
upon their retrograde fellow men 
sprawled in chaotic ignorance across 
the ruined face of the earth. 

Their flight into battle was an ec- 
static release of their pent-up energies, 
and the gleaming planes were impos- 
sible to control at first as they soared 
and wheeled over the citadel, then 
rocketed off toward the great desert 
where the monolith brooded darkly 
over the drifting sands of the past. 

But soon their first joy in too long 
action settled into anticipation, and 
the long columns formed precision in 
the sky — sped on to battle with the 
enemy whom they did not know. 

'^HE EARTH rocked and shuddered 
under the bombs of the first 
wave, the tall monolith tilted in its 
age-old cradle. 

Watching, Mantagna’s great eyes 
filled with horror and the accumulated 
frustration of his time-worn soul was 
a horror in his tragic distorted face 
as he saw the bombs curve down, 
down — and burst in a dreadful earth- 
rocking blast about his centuries of 
effort — his hope for earth’s freedom — 
his so-long-labored-over mechanicals. 
The huge beetle-like bodies were 
hurled right and left, turned turtle, 
their treads spinning futilely. Into his 
ears came the strange eerie keening 
of metal minds feeling electric pain 
of shock. The scalding tears streamed 
down his ruined ancient face as he 
saw the work of his centuries of te- 
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nacious planning wrecked in one blow. 
The long rays of his robot servants 
lashed upward automatically, accurate 
as clockwork, centering the whirling 
motes far above and sending them 
spinning down in great hurtling spirals 
of flame — falling — falling — the Sons 
of Science, destroyed by the first of 
the great medical discoverers of the 
secrets of life. 

Mantagna cudgled his vast weary 
brain for the answer to the enigma. . . 
Who were these attackers? How could 
he stop the battle and come to terms 
when they gave him no opportunity? 


AS H.\IRY J.\MES pressed the 
trigger of his dart gun, the first 
shock of the exploding bombs shud- 
dered through the caverns, and the 
dart flashed between She and Bill, 
caroming off the marble of the seat. 
Bill leaped to his feet, his eyes dart- 
ing for the source of the dart. He 
had about one full second, long 
enough for their attacker to pump up 
the reservoir of his air pistol. \ slight 
ripple in the mass of leaves led him 
to plunge into the shrubbery on the 
chance that he could come to grips 
with the half-man before he fired 
again and more accurately. 

The creature rose up ahead of him, 
one hand pumping desperately at the 
lever in the butt of the gun. Bill left 
his feet in a long dive, his arms 
clutched the waist of the half-man, 
they rolled together among the gnarled 
roots of ' the subterranean garden’s 
l>!ants. The soft humus of the centur- 
ies-old undisturbed leaf mould coated 
the two struggling bodies with black. 
Over and over they rolled. Bill des- 
perately trying to get a hammerlock 
on the strong arm of Hairy, his two 
hands clasping the wrist while with 
his elbow he applied leverage, forcing 
the arm back and around. 

Hairy crashed his fist again and 


again into Bill’s face, surging back, 
arching his back desperately to disen- 
gage his twisted arm. Bill hung like 
a leech, forcing the arm around steadi- 
ly, bit by bit, and taking his punish- 
ment with snarls of pure rage. 

Tall, striding now with an effort- 
less grace, the freed sorceress of the 
past came to the two struggling bod- 
ies. Her eyes blazed, her anger at 
the unprovoked attack was the same 
anger that had scalded her mind with 
futile rage at the stupidity of those 
who had entombed her— in a time that 
seemed to her but days ago — so swift- 
ly h^d the dreaming unconscious sus- 
pension of life passed for her. She re- 
membered how she had humbled her- 
self to obtain even the privilege of 
a living death, constructing the ap- 
paratus with her own hurried hands 
before their permission was revoked. 

The strange, powerful female from 
the period of the Change, bending over 
the struggling men, made a sudden 
gesture with her eloquent hands. Her 
eyes dilated. Bill caught a glimpse 
of her angry eyes, and they seemed 
to grow, blotting out her contorted 
yet glorious face as he felt the soft 
soil fall away from beneath him. He 
threw his legs about, reaching for a 
fulcrum — to find himself floating in 
the air — floating! Surprise and unbe- 
lief, wonder — made his arms relax 
their grasp, and Hairy floated away 
from him as he slammed a blow at 
his face. There they floated, ten feet 
from the ground — helpless. The 
strange woman made a gesture again, 
and Bill descended slowly, his feet 
resting once more on the earth. 

“Just what do you call that kind 
of magic?” asked Bill, with astounded 
eyes upon the now’ calm face of his 
newly awakened friend. 

ajT W-4S ONCE called psychic lev- 
itation, and it is an example of 
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the way that all force and energy re- 
sponds to thought — if you know how 
to think.” She smiled that infinitely 
enchanting smile of hers. Bill’s poor 
head spun with the fascination of the 
vital energy of womanhood that 
flooded from her every glance . . . Lea 
took his arm, laughing up at him. 

“You looked so foolish, floating like 
that. You couldn’t imagine what had 
happened!”’ 

Bill bent and picked up Hairy’s 
dart gun, glanced at the magazine of 
tiny darts, filled with venom, he knew. 
A venom called curare, made from 
roots, by the bands of wild people 
who roamed outside the cities of the 
dying world. 

As they stood listening to the thun- 
der and shuddering shocks of the 
bombs overhead, a shock vastly great- 
er sent great cracks along the time- 
eaten walls of the garden, pieces of 
rock fell from the roof^ with a roar, 
the whole cavern about them collapsed. 
Only darkness and silence and tumbled 
shards and fragments marked the 
place where the ancient time-sheltered 
garden of past wonder had for so 
many centuries resisted all hazard. 

The vast black needle of the mono- 
lith, tilted by a base hit from a bomb, 
had tipped, gradually slanting more 
and more as the battle progressed* 
from sharp-cut attack and defense to 
an all-out whirl of incomprehensible 
swift action. 

At last, the supports gradually weak- 
ened by the recurring explosions, the 
vast needle of black forgotten metal 
had leaned far over, crashed down- 
ward, falling along the lines of em- 
battled tank-robots like the body of a 
God of Darkness, fallen. . . 

Mantagna, watching the battle help- 
lessly, immovable in his vast protec- 
tive sphere, saw the slowly tilting ter- 
rible weight of the monolith at last 
crash down upon the earth above the 


crypts he knew, lay beneath— and his 
great tragic eyes wept, his paralyzed 
fingers twitched convulsively, great 
sobs rent the silent air of his crystal 
haven. 

The mind that he hoped still lived 
beneath that tower to ignorance, that 
mind he had hoped might free him 
from his prison of helplessness with 
her knowledge of the life-methods he 
had pioneered and she had devel- 
oped — that mind must be at last irrev- 
ocably destroyed. 

Now he threw himself into guiding 
the robot army in savage efficient 
maneuvers, the rage that had been 
building in his striving mind for so 
long flooded him, rage against the 
mad destructive nature of man. Who- 
ever these attackers might be, they 
would pay for destroying the last 
great mind of the people of the 
Change. 

So the Sons of Science found their 
proud armada of shining battle 
planes shot out of the air. Days later, 
when the first waves of their tank 
forces reached the scene, they found 
them no less futile against the mas- 
terly handling of the strange unpeo- 
pled steadily advancing line of ma- 
chines, trundling on and on, seem- 
ingly without aim or reason, bent only 
on seeking out opposition and de- 
stroying it. 

'THE PEOPLE of the citadel de- 
cided to ag^in draw their cloak 
of hidden camouflage about their ex- 
istence; again the covers of growing 
shrubbery were drawn over their air- 
fields, and the war tanks they had 
sent out were abandoned, the drivers 
picked up by planes and flown away 
from the vision of Mantagna’.s tele- 
screens. 

Now the might of his robot armv 
turned, retraced their tracks, gather^ 
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about the fallen monolith upon the 
desert. 

A great digging machine began to 
revolve its blades, boring a passage 
into the sand, throwing a great spout 
of dust and flying earth from its rear. 
Down, down, delicate instruments 
reaching ahead with mechanical senses. 

With fatalistic sorrow mingling 
with wild impossible hope, Man- 
tagna’s great eyes watched the 
screens, noting each tiny variation of 
temperature and penetrative ray re- 
bound, noting the density of the mass 
ahead of the mechanical mole. Little 
electric eyes passed and repassed their 
vision beams through all the rock 
ahead, following the lines of lesser re- 
sistance that marked the fragment 
filled crevices of the collapsed tun- 
nels. 

The great blades of the digger bit 
nearer and nearer to the center of the 
fallen cavity that had housed the liv- 
ing sepulchre of She. Nearer and 
nearer to the three silent bodies wait- 
ing there. Waiting. . . 

The woman whose very name had 
been lost by the centuries stirred, 
screamed as her broken limbs sent 
great shocks of pain into her super- 
sensitive nerve centers. Then her eyes 
gathered sanity out of the familiar 
darkness, her psychic powers asserted 
themselves, and the rocks that had 
crushed down about them lifted — ^her 
limbs were free! 

Watching the scene, old Mantagna’s 
vast tired eyes widened to still great- 
er expanse as he saw the big rock 
fragments one by one lift and float 
free — one by one tug release and 
slowly mount into the sky — mount 
and pause there, waiting I 

Some wild surmise in his mind 
raised the flame of the impossible 
hope in his breast. His thought di- 
rected the robots above, and a quest- 
ing beam of thought-communicative 


energy swept penetrating through all 
the subrock of the cradle of the fall- 
en monolith. 

'^HE SOFT sweet voice of She 
came to him with a shock of de- 
light that nearly stopped his worn 
and shriveled heart. But the leaping 
pulse of synthetic nutrients in the 
plastic tubes that were now his veins 
kept the life in the mind that had 
once been man. 

“Who are you, digging and search- 
ing this tomb that has been my 
home?” 

“I am Mantagna, and if you are 
She whom I seek, you need to hear 
no more to know all there is to know 
about me.” Mantagna’s mind an- 
swered over the thought conductive 
beams, though the wild hope in his 
heart he was sure could be only the 
illusions of madness. 

The glad, utterly human cry with 
which his thought was greeted by the 
mind at. the end of the questing 
beam told Mantagna all the glad 
wild wonderful truth he had been 
seeking so long. The woman lived — 

“Oh, my girl, my own dear daugh- 
ter... the time has been so terrible. 
Little Sue, grown beyond me. Sue, I 
have needed you so much! Come to 
me, daughter.” 

“I will come, father, I will come. 
Wait, oh wait!” 

So it was that the death of two 
lovers brought to the world of defeat 
and chaos again the glad days of the 
Golden Age, and the obelisk of an- 
cient metal stands upright once 
again — a,nd upon it is a tablet of gold, 
engraved with these words: 

“This is a monument to Bill and 
Lea, lovers who ushered into life the 
age of happiness in which you live. 
Their courage and their death gave 
you life worth having.” 

THE END 
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T’VE JUST acquired a personal inter- 
est in that new wonder drug, Cor- 
tisone. I’m having to take it. I’m hav- 
ing to take other things too, but the 
Cortisone Acetate is the interesting 
one. 

The Cortisone Acetate molecule is 
an interesting little gadget, as complex 
in structure as the insides of the tele- 
vision set in your living room. Its 
components are a little more standard- 
ized, consisting of three types of units 
analogous to the vacuum tubes and re- 
sistances and condensers of the elec- 
tronic circuit, but coming in single 
sizes rather than dozens of assorted 
ones. 

Take the unit designated by the 
letter 0. There are only six of them 
in the Cortisone gadget-molecule. They 
have two little ‘‘hooks” on them that 
connect them to the rest of the circuit. 
The unit designated by C is more com- 
plex. It has four prongs like a vacuum 
tube. Some of the C units have the 
four prongs connected to four different 
elements of the gadget. Others have a 
couple hooked on, and a couple left 
unconnected. The H units are the 
simplest, with only one connecting 
hook. There are 23 C units and 30 H 
units with those 6 0 units: 

In the terminology of chemistry they 
are a molecule having an atomic 
weight of 402.47. The molecule is 
made up entirely of oxygen, hydrogen 
and carbon. Nothing else. But . . . 

It says in the little brochure, 
“Warning: Cortisone acetate is a po- 
tent hormonal substance influencing 


the biochemical behavior of most, if 
not all, tissues of the body.” 

On the molecular level it’s a gad- 
get — ^like a tv set. (Warning: the tv 
set is a potent entertainment .substance 
influencing the social behavior of most, 
if not all, homes of the nation.) 

“The effect of cortisone on water 
and salt metabolism does not appear 
to be consistent.” The brochure goes 
on to say in more technical terms 
that sometimes it will make the tis- 
sues store up water and salt instead 
of releasing them in the form of per- 
spiration, and then it’s necessary to 
take corrective measures, like cutting 
down on salt intake. 

(The effect of tv on treatment of 
house guests does not appear to be 
consistent. Sometimes your host 
meets you at the door only long 
enough to say hello and scoot back to 
the tv program until you are ready to 
leave, when he will say, “Nice having 
you. Drop in again.”) 

That’s enough analogy to give you 
the idea. Cortisone is entering the 
economy of my body structure in 
measured doses.. Tv sets are being sold 
to the public in steady doses. As the 
cortisone gadgets get set up in more 
and more cells of my body, they are 
altering the daily living habits of 
those cells, sometimes to good advan- 
tage, sometimes in potentially danger- 
ous ways. Tv sets are entering homes. 
People get glued to them — and ignore 
other social outlets, but also get a bet- 
ter insight into national politics and 
wrestling, 
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There are certain malfur.ctions of 
my body that have grown to such pro- 
portions that they threaten to destroy 
it. Vapors from fresh paint, cleaning 
fluid, and more and more things, are 
entering my body through my skin, 
and going to my sinus cavities, car- 
ried by body chemicals which pile up 
there in gummy fluids that block sinus 
passages. This has been going on for 
several years. 

The current crisis that precipitated 
things was the blocking of a small 
sinus cavity just under the left half 
of my brain, right behind the left in- 
ner ear. Totally blocked, it continued 
its function of collecting fluids with 
offending substances in them. The wa- 
ter in those fluids reabsorbed, leaving 
a thicker and thicker mass. The cavity 
distended, pressing ’ against the inner 
ear and producing pain. The pain be- 
came so intense that continual heavy 
use of codeine was necessary, twenty- 
four hours a day. An unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made to open the long nar- 
row passage to the nasal cavity. 

At the Loma Linda Hospital they 
tried something a little different, I 
think. I can only surmise. A sort of 
cocaine-shock method as far into the 
passage as they could get. All I know 
is that two doctors and a nurse were 
working over me and I was wondering 
what had happened. One of the doc- 
tors encouragingly told me I had had 
a shot of “snow” that a hophead would 
have given his right arm and all' his 
money to experience. 

It didn’t fix things up. Maybe they 
didn’t expect it to all at once. But it 
was then they began what is known as 
Cortisone therapy. The gradual distri- 
bution throughout my chemical sys- 
tem of little molecular gadgets. Cor- 
tisone acetate molecules. Those gad- 
gets should get the cells of my body 
functioning in the way they were in- 
tended to function, refusing to pick up 


substances harmful to the entire sys- 
tem. Or. . .the cell may take too much 
interest in this new gadget molecule, 
and forget to throw out excess water 
and salt, or absentmindedly eliminate 
too much nitrogen, or do some other 
crazy thing that will have to be cor- 
rected. 

I couldn’t help seeing the analogy of 
tv. A tv set in one home (cell) makes 
it more cognizant of the functioning of 
the nation. In another home it makes 
the family ignore everything else, with 
everyone glued to the tv screen. Chil- 
dren don’t study their lessons. Grown 
people become dependent on the tv 
and are helpless if it stops bringing 
its entertainment. They’ve forgotten 
how to have fun. 

And I couldn’t help seeing the final 
parallel. Our United States is more 
closely analogous to the human body 
than any other nation in the world. It 
goes further than that, though. Intro- 
ducing cortisone into my system is 
merely an artificial redirection of cell 
function to previous and partly for- 
gotten process. A sudden swing to an 
old style, in a w^ay. 

The tv set, as a molecular gadget 
distributed in steady doses until it is 
a necessary part of the national metab- 
olism, is a mutational step. We had 
the automobile hormone shot into the 
system over a period of half a cen- 
tury. It created a growing network 
of highways over which previously 
stationary cells (people) could move 
quickly and at will. You yourself can 
quickly follow in your mind’s eye the 
alterations the automobile produced on 
the national organism. We had the 
simpler communications unit, the ra- 
dio, injected. Now has come the more 
complex television. 

We can’t forsee all the minor and 
major changes In the national organ- 
ism and the way it functions, as they 
will be influenced by any one neio hor- 
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monal type gadget. But we can Bee a 
certain pattern that each new one 
makes stronger and more ingrained in 
the system. 

We are knitting together into a dy- 
namic organism that is a distinct step 
away from the normal life course of 
nations in the past. We are doing it 
in a way we can’t see as yet, and can’t 
understand. And certainly no other 
nation can understand it either. 

We write and read our stories of 
'future civilizations which are merely 
extrapolations of the present, and I 
don’t believe we as yet have any real 
inkling of what is going to rise out 
of what is going on in the United 
State, and has been going on for the 
past half century. 

We can call it the mechanical age, 
the electrical era, the atomic age. 
Those are terms that grope for but 
miss what is really happening, I think. 

Other peoples are aware that we 
are different, but can’t pin down what 
it is, either for adoption into their own 
national metabolism, or for coping 
with on an international level. They 
are, to put it bluntly, confused about 
us. Even Russia is. ^ 

And what about ourselves? This is 
the point I’ve been leading up to. .\s 
a mutant civilization-organism we are 
functioning. That is true. But so far 
that functioning is an instinctive thing, 
an unconscious thing. We have not as 
yet arrived at a stage of conscious di- 
rection. 

We as a nation are something like 
a ten-year-old Joe Louis, or a fifteen- 
year-old Einstein. Or perhaps a six- 
year-old Harry Truman. The Secret 
Service didn’t assign men to guard 
Truman when he went to grade school. 
Joe Louis at the age of six didn’t 
know that he would be one of the 
greatest of world champs. Einstein at 
the age of ten didn’t know he would 
transform the world with the products 


of his thought processes. 

In the same way, I believe, not even 
the cleverest of us could begin to fore- 
see what we will be in another half 
century. It will make pikers of every 
science-fiction author of today and 
yesterday, however fantastic his ideas. 

But more, it will be something inte- 
grated and alive. It will be as unlike 
anything we could guess about it as a 
blueprint is unlike a house that is 
lived in. 

It is the kind of thing I like to ap- 
proach, when I can, in my stories. 
Sorpething too great for present com- 
prehension, except vaguely and from 
afar, as some part of the whole is 
brought obscurely through the haze. 
The haze that is not a part of what 
we vaguely see, but rather is a part 
of our minds, a cataract in our pro- 
phetic eye. 

sjc ^ 


And now to the fanzines. Not many in 
August, the lazy month... 

GHUVNA: 10c; Joe Fillinger Jr., 148 
London St., Buffalo 8, N.Y., Charlie Mom- 
berger co-editing. First-rate mimeography, 
and seventy pages! If you send Joe a dime 
he will lose money. It costs him that much 
for the paper alone. I guess that’s his 
business, though. He’s typical of fan pub- 
lishers. They expect to lose money. They 
devote a lot of their spare time to their 
hobby, and love it. 

“Disposal Unit”, by Harold D. Kaiser, 
is a very fine idea story. So good, in fact, 
that I’m tempted to get an idea for a 
story from it. 

I opened the zine at random to page 39 
and glanced at another story, “Dixie Moon- 
shine”, by Toby Duane and A1 Leverentz, 
and discovered I couldn’t stop until I’d 
read the whole story. 

If there wasn’t another thing in the 
zine it would be worth more than a dime. 
There’s plenty more, and I haven’t men- 
tioned the piece de resistance, the editorial 
by Joe Fillinger, reporting his experiences 
in taking the pre-induction physical exam- 
ination for the armed forces. He also ex- 
plains why you get a gold mine of material 
in this issue of Ghuvna. Not knowing when 
another issue wdll be possible, they loaded 
everything into one issue. 
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FANTASTIC WORLDS: quarterly, first 
issue, 26c; Edward W. Ludwig, 1942 Tele- 
graph Ave., Stockton, Calif. Ed has been 
a long time crystallizing his amateur 
magazine, and it lives up to advance no- 
tices. More, it shows that Ed has the 
ability to make it a growing magazine, 
each issue an improvement over the last. 
He has one thing already that I haven’t 
seen in other fanzines — paid ads by Lin- 
guaphone, a professional writing school, 
and a couple of other companies that don’t 
ordinarily place ads in fanzines. 

In this issue are three very good stories. 
“All Cremated Equal” by Forrest J. Acker- 
man, “The Door” by Michael Storm, and 
“The Soul Seeker” by Toby Duane. The 
line-up for future issues includes stories 
by Kris Neville, Bob Tucker, E. Everett 
Evans, William F. Temple, and others. 

The articles seem to have a definite pat- 
tern to them: to get you acquainted with 
various authors and publishers. In this is- 
sue it’s Gene Hunter, a new writer who 
lives in Hawaii, and August Derleth, pub- 
lisher. In a future issue Ed has scheduled 
“The Ackerman Story” by Sam Sacket. 

Ed Ludwig is a writer himself. How 
about publishing one of your own stories 
in your zine, Ed? 

^ ^ 


OOPSLA: 10c; Gregg Calkins, 761 Oak- 
ley St., Salt Lake City, Utah. The sixth 
issue, and each has been right on time, six 
weeks apart. Good solid articles of fannish 
interest, fan fiction and fan articles with 
a definite fannish slant. That states the 
policy of this zine. 

“The Jaundiced Eye” by Ken Beale is 
what I would call a good column along the 
lines of some of the national news columns, 
slightly cynical, factual, somewhat contro- 
versial, and definitely interesting. 

“Dear Alice” by Shelby Vick is still go- 
ing strong. It’s a pleasingly absurd take-off 
on stf. 

“Vicious Circle” by Norman G. Browne 
is a time-travel story that has a wonderful 
concept. Time-travel busses that take peo- 
ple of the future back to the very moment 
Hugo Gernsback was bringing out the first 
issue of Amazing Stories, so people can 
see him. 

In “The Editor Speaks” Gregg tells off 
Bhodomagnetic Digest for its snobbish atti- 
tude. By the way, Don Fabun hasn’t sent 
me a review copy of Rhodo lately. Why 
not, Don? 

0‘opsla is a good general fanzine. You’ll 
like it. I do. An eye-catching cover illo by 
Richard Z. Ward, too. 

* * ♦ 


FANTASY-TIMES: 10c; twice a month; 


James V. Taurasi, 137-03 Thirty-second 
Ave., Flushing 54, N.Y. Back in the old 
mimeographed format this time for some 
reason not stated. But, mimeo or photo-off- 
set, it’s still the same top newszine. 

“Battle of the Borders” is a special fea- 
ture in this first August issue, delving into 
why several of the pocket-size stf mags on 
the stands seem to be aping each other’s 
cover setup. Lester del Ray in a letter to 
Mr. Taurasi reproduced there states that 
the format isn’t brand new with Galaxy. 
Magazines with exactly the same cover 
bleed were on the stands twelve or fifteen 
years ago. Further, when you have maga- 
zines all going to the same size they have 
the same problems to overcome, and gen- 
erally overcome them in the same way. 
News distributors influence that a lot. 
They want rows of similar-appearing mag- 
azines. They push those and shove the 
unique-appearing one off in a corner. 
James Taurasi invites his readers to think 
up cover formats for the digest-size stf 
magazine that don’t call for this over- 
worked format and send them into F-T, 
and he’ll publish the best of them. 

Also reported is the formation of SFWA 
(Science-Fantasy Writers of America) at 
the Fifth Annual SouWestercon in San 
Diego late in June. - About five hundred 
stf and fantasy writers will be asked to 
consider joining the organization. If the 
expected percentage of them join, this will 
make this writers’ group one of the most 
powerful in the world. The three aims of 
the SFWA are: (1) To improve the finan- 
cial status of stf writers by bettering the 
conditions of rights and rates, (2) To en- 
able stf writers to know each other and to 
compare their work and experience in the 
field, and (3) By publicity, awards, and 
other methods of promotion to improve the 
prestige and standing in the eyes of the 
general public. Any of you who are pro- 
fessional writers and interested in this can 
get more information by writing to the 
temporary secretary, Forrest J. Ackerman, 
915 S.- Sherbourne Dr., Los Angeles 35, 
Calif, 

Dozens of other current items are re- 
ported, including the activities of Clarke, 
who was given the Little Invisible Man 
award for ’62 at a banquet in Frisco at the 
Elves, Gnomes, etc.. Society, 

* ♦ + 


SCIENCE FANTASY BULLETIN: for- 
merly Bulletin of the Cleveland Science 
Fiction Society; 15c; Harlan Ellison, 12701 
Shaker Blvd., Apt. 616, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The editorial announces that the zine is 
henceforth an independent project. This 
will of course mean consistent high quali- 
ty which comes from individual responsi- 
bility. 

A second editorial discusses the so-called 
war between Galaxy and Astounding. Mora 
of this similarity of cover stuff, I don’t 
see any “war” going on. 
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Oil, boy!- A Lee Hoffman story, “The 
1954 Mid-westcon”, a wonderful satire, with 
illustrations of “fans” who “attended”. And 
there’s something new and valuable — “Sto- 
ry Recommendations”, which lists the sto- 
ries in current prozines that are considered 
best, so you can get an over-all picture of 
where the best are to be found each month. 

On almost every page are really good 
fannish cartoons, with distinctly humanoid 
robots and bems. More book reviews and 
better written than I’ve seen anywhere else. 
Seven and a half pages of them! 

Several good bits of fiction, too, includ- 
ing another of Karl Chanz’s experimental 
stf parables. This one, “The Tortured”, is 
a short mood piece divorced from specific 
erystalization, so that each reader gets a 
different impression of what it’s about. 
That doesn’t sound good, but it definitely 
is. 

A long letter department, too, makes for 
interesting reading. If you’re a newcomer 
to stf you would especis^lly enjoy this 
zine,, for its definite fannish quality and 
its tone of invitation to get better ac- 
quainted. 

* ^ 


STF TRADER: 10c; 4/26c; K. Martin 
Carlson, 1028 3rd Ave. So., Moorhead, 
Minn. Just like old times. Carlson used to 
publish it. He turned it over to Jack Irwin 
for several years. Jack’s in the army now, 
so Carlson has taken it over again. Bob 
Farnham of Dalton, Georgia, will help him 
on it. 

The poor man’s tradezine — you can find 
items in its pages you want, and trade 
books or back-issue magazines for them — 
or buy them outright. Ads are very reason- 
able. 25c for a quarter page, a dollar for 
a full page. 

^ * 


RENAISSANCE: 10c; Number 4 issue; 
published irregularly by Joseph Semeno- 
vich, 40-14 10th St., Long Island City 1, 
N.Y. With him is ’Warren Freiberg, 5018 
W. 18th St., Cicero 50, 111. 

I’d like to ask a favor of you. These two 
boys are trying hard to put out a good 
fanzine. They’re eager to do the work. 
Somehow they haven’t clicked yet. They 
need subscribers and they need more con- 
tributors. They’re getting discouraged. Send 
them a dime, and when you get their zine 
send them a letter after you read it. That’s 
very little, and it wdll go far to make them 
happy. 

They shouldn’t be discouraged over this 
issue, though. It contains three very good 
stories, and three articles that any fan- 
zine would be glad to get. 

“Death of an Empire” by Steven R. Paul 
has an idea worthy of a longer story, but 
is very well handled in this short length. 


“Madcap” by George T. Wetzel would have 
been bought by Weird Tales if it had been 
submitted there. “Last Act of Flesh” by 
Larry Saunders concerns a future social 
system and its breakup, and is good writ- 
ing. 

“A Column?” by Francis Bordna is one 
of the best fan gossip columns I have ever 
seen. 

Here is a fanzine you will definitely en- 
joy, and it wdll get better fast with the 
encouragement of a dime and a kind word. 
How about it? 


* * * 


' BREVZINE; 10c; Warren Freiburg, 
5018 W. 18th St., Cicero 50, Illinois. In 
format it’s something I really like. Mimeo- 
graphed, and with pages one fourth the 
I'egular size, neatly stapled so that it 
makes ‘a compact pocket-size book of fifty 
pages. A lot of work went into making it 
like that. It’s a sort of fan Quick maga- 
zine. 

Stories and articles by S. R. Paul, George 
Wetzel, D. Hammond, R. Billings, Ted 
White, J. Semenovich, Hal Rempre, and 
Henry Ebel. A front cover by Ted White 
and a back cover by Alfred Freiberg. And 
gopd interior artwork. You’ll enjoy it. 


=i= ^ 


NOTE: free at present; Robert Peatrow- 
sky. Box G34, Norfolk, Nebraska. A letter 
comes with it from Bob, saying, “Enclosed 
is a copy of my fanzine Mote which I 
would like to have you review. I would 
appreciate it if you would also mention 
that Mote needs material. Although this 
first issue is only an eight-pager, I hope 
to build up the size with future issues — if 
I can get the material. It will be put out 
bimonthly (I hope) and, for the present at 
least, will be distributed free to anyone in- 
terested. Thanks ...” 

_ “Where’s the Science in Science Fic- 
tion?” by Gregg Calkins is very good. It 
seewis to be a straight article — until you 
read the last pai-agraph, when it becomes 
obvious it was “written” by someone on 
another planet! 

I think he named his fanzine Mote just 
so he could call his editorial “Re; Moite”! 

STALKER BULLETIN: 

This is a letter-size, offset sheet put out 
by James Harvin from the Stalker Book- 
shop at 199 Washington Street in Newark, 
New Jersey. Harvin’s ambition is to give 
stf fans more for 'their money than any- 
body else. A worthy ambition. Why don’t 
you send for Jimmy’s zine and see w'hat 
he has to offer in his bookshop? It’s free. 

That’s all .... 


—ROG PHILLIPS 



LONG LETTER 
Dear Howard: 

In the Septish of AS was a letter from 
Benny Sodek stating: “I think it (The 
Club House) should be restricted to fan 
news and such, and not to personal ‘edi- 
torials’ such as Hog Phillips has been 
writing.” I agree with him wholeheartedly. 
Phillips’ editorial in the Novish was total- 
ly uninteresting. 

And now to the Reader’s Forum: 

Albert L. Chandra: My second great in- 
terest is in geography, especially maps, 
I’ve always thought that Demerara was 
the same as British Guiana. Thanks for 
the confirmation. 

Hey! Perez! Don’t be so fragmentary. 
Personally I think Milt Lesser has don® 
much better than his duology iUvAS. 

L. Touzinsky, on page 166, stated: "I 
imagine Mr. Hinton will appreciate tha 
non-sexy cover on the Sept, issue.” I sup- 
pose it’s how you look at it. Me?- 1 don’t 
mind. . .much. 

Good luck with your history, Larry. 

Oh, Mrs. Halliday. Aren’t you a little 
off track? “Journey to Barkut” was put>- 
lished in STARTLING STORIES. I’m 
amazed that you would let an error like 
that pass uncorrected. 

I’ll likely become very unpopular for 
saying this, but here goes. “The Land Be- 
yond the Lens”, “The Golden Gods”, and 
“The Return of Michael Flannigan” by 
Bloodstone, were three of the sorriest pieces 
of sf I’ve ever seen. I’m not saying I didn’t 
enjoy them. I can enjoy anything that bears 
the label “sf”, if I try hard enough. The 
firt two were the best of the three. “R of 
M F” was very poorly written. I received 
the irapi-ession that Bloodstone knew his 
climax was strong and that he jumbled tha 
central portion so he could get to that won- 
derful (?) climax sooner. All in all, Blood- 
stone is a sloppy writer. His plots are un- 
der-developed. But he is the first I’ve seen 
who gave cosmic rays such a prominent 
part in his plots. 

Anyone agree? Disagree? Come on, 
Ralph Shouts, let’s be enemies. 

Say, all you Texans. I’m organizing th® 
Texas S-F Census League. Please writ^ td 
me inclosing th# follo)^i|r in |Qrma tion i 


Name, address, length of fandomship (ap- 
proximate), and fan activities. One of my 
aims is to calculate the rate of fandomshi]>. 
I’m counting on your cooperation. Also, 
Texfen, . if you haven’t already done so, 
write to Bobby Warner, P. 0. Box 63, Bess- 
may, Texas, or R. J. Banks, 111 South 15th 
Street, Corsicana, Texas, for info on tha 
“Texas Fan Club”. 

Two more complaints before I stop: 

In, the October AS you stated that tha 
next installment would be the last (I’m 
talking about “Master of the Universe”). 
But in the Novish you say there will ba 
another. What happened? 

On the content page you state: “Front 
cover by Leo Ramon Summers”. Clearly 
written on the cover is the name Walter 
Popp. Again, what happened? 

I’m afraid I’m going to have to mak# 
that three. What happened to “Master of 
the Universe” in the September issue of 
AS? I can’t, find it. 

Lee E. Huddleston 
Route 1 
Baird, Texas 

BRITISH FAN 

Dear Sirs: 

Would you please be kind enough to print 
my name and address in your coi'respon- 
dence corner of AMAZING, as I would like 
pen pals from all over the world, including 
men in the armed forces. 

If there is an AMAZING club member- 
ship, how do-rs one become a member? As 
I W'ould like to receive your magazine 
regu'arly, and so far have not been able to 
do so, 

Patricia Middleton 
I'^l Ravonsbury Road 
St. Paul’s Cray 
Orpington, Kent, England 

To 't • of on?' Inioivlcdge, there has 
nerrr h-ai (’n AMAZING club. —Ed. 

OPINIONS ALWAYS WELCOME 

Dear Editor: 

i have been a reader of AMAZING STO- 
RIES for approximately four years. I have 
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enjoyed each copy so much, that after I 
had finished them I lent them to my sister. 
After my sister returned them I sent them 
to my brother overseas. 

However, this is not true of the October 
issue. I feel certain the wrong cover was 
put on this issue. The cover was fine, the 
stories inside were beyond my description. 
I feel sure these stories were intended for 
a true detective or something similar. 

I read each one hoping to find at least 
one that would live up to its AMAZING 
STORIES standard. “Blessed Assassin” 
came pretty close but didn’t make it. 

I thought perhaps you would be inter- 
ested in my opinion. 

Mrs. Lois M. Cone 
Rockcreek Station 
Ohio 

P. S. If that front cover was suggested by 
ft scene from “Shadow on the Moon”, I 
missed that scene when I read it. 

HE LIKES ALFRED 
Dear Mr. Browne: 

I propose a toast! A toast, that is, to 
Alfred Coppell, for his wonderful story 
"... And Goal to Go”, in the September 
issue of AS! That is the funniest piece of 
satire on anything that I’ve read yet! 
The best story in the magazine! 

Running a close second was “Too Many 
Worlds”, by Irving Cox, Jr. 

I thought “Master of the Universe” was 
supposed to end in the November ish. No? 
Oh, how ghastly! How long do you intend 
to continue this farce? 

In the letter section, Alfred Perez com- 
ments on the fact that you, Mr. Browne, 
do not answer some of the questions you’re 
asked. I agree. You’re not talkative bnough! 
I thought it was part of an editor’s job to 
give clear, concise answers to readers’ ques- 
tions. Also, this month only two or three 
auwers to readers, like so: 

1) “No Comment” 

2) “We’re sure that many. . .readers will 
remember the stories . . . . ” 

3) “We promise you we’ll keep up the 
good stories....” 

Yeah, I remember the times the editor 
(not you) of AS was promising to go 
slick ! Hah . . ! 

Well, imagine that: a sensible editorial! 
By Paul Fairman, no less. (Technically, 
I suppose I should say, group of editori- 
als.) Mr. Fairman hits the proverbial nail 
on the head in that bit about science and 
glamor. Be honest, HB, would you care to 
find out exactly how your office phone 
picks up your voice and carries it across 
New York City just so long as it operates 
perfectly? 

Enjoyed muchly the autobiography by 
Edward Leslie Stewart. Maybe I should 
get married? 


Now, to the lead story: 

“Mad Monster of Mogo” strikes me as an 
effort to live up to a former triumph on 
the part of Mr. Wilcox. I didn’t read 
“Giants of Mogo”, but knowing Mr. Wilcox’ 
style (I still remember “Secret of the Ser- 
pent”!) I imagine it was very good, and 
some big brain thought it deserved a se- 
quel. Maybe it did; that I can’t say; but, 
like some great classics, Mr. Wilcox prob- 
ably said all he needed to say in “Giants 
of Mogo” to make it a great story. Any 
more would be just so much waste. If 
this, indeed, was the case, then a sequel 
is not, is never, needed, and will fall flat 
on its face; which is just what MMOM 
did. I won’t say it failed in its purpose, 
because, as far as I can see, it had none. 
A sequel hardly ever matches up to the 
original story. 

One thing, before I go; FA isn’t realty 
folding, is it? Yeah, I know... no com- 
ment. 

Ray Thompson 
410 South 4th Street 
Norfolk, Nebraska 

HOW FANS ORIGINATE 
Dear Ed: 

Just finished October AS. All this bally- 
hoo in letters to the editor sort of tickles 
me. I am far from being a newcomer in 
this fan business. 

Do any of you guys out there remember 
the origin of AS when Hugo Gernsback 
rode in the driver’s seat and the mag was 
as wide as the present one is long, and the 
Annual over an inch thick came out each 
year with all the year’s best stories printed 
or reprinted therein — way back in ’24 and 
’25? Well, I do, for that was when I cut 
my first teeth on science fiction. 

How could a guy get such masterpieces 
as “Land of the Giant Ants”, “Alure City 
of Light”, “Into the Sub-Universe”, and 
other such stories, so instructive, and at 
once so intriguing, engrossing and inter- 
esting, that a newcomer just had to come 
back for more and still more, until he be- 
came so absorbed that today we are so 
numerous we are called sf fans. (Go to bed, 
chillin, dat’s yo "bedtime story for to- 
night.) But I still feel I am an old-timer 
fan. AS SUCH I APPEAL FOR SPACE 
IN YOUR MAG. 

Best wishes for better and better stories. 
Just an oldy signing off, 

Carl H. Poole 
R. 4, Box 587 
Ocala, Florida 

DEMAND FOR AN ANNUAL 
DearJ3d: 

A little short story in the October ish 
of AS disturbed me very much. “He Played 
with Dolls”, although written in a striefe 
“English style”, was supposed to be nar- 
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rated by a (Janadian. TVell, there jus’ 
couldn’t be such a Canuck as I read about 
in that story — fie on that British accent! 
A pretty poor effort on McGivern’s part. 

The rest of this ish was TOPS. I es- 
pecially liked “The Blessed Assassins’’. 

Include me on the yea side of Mr. Lu- 
poff’s AS Annual idea. I know I’d buy 
one. In fact I don’t know how a true-blue 
AS or stf fan could resist. 

Although most of my letter condemns 
a short story, I’d like you to know you’ve 
got a good AS and FA fan in Victoria. 

Don Deman 

.3268 Alder Street 

Victoria, B. C., Canada 

MAN WITHOUT A ROOF 
Dear Ed: 

Bang! Went the roof of my head as I 
blew my top after reading the October 
issue. What was the idea of putting on the 
cover “Was it a man’s love or a woman’s 
lust that cast this Shadow on the Moon’’? 
It sounds like the billboard to a Jane, 
Russell movie, or the cover to a Love Ro- 
mance magazine. Also, I don’t remember 
anything in the “Shadow on the Moon” 
that was like the cover. Those are the 
only gripes I have for this ish so now I’ll 
bore you with my rating of the stories. 
For the over 10,000 words: 

\ “Deadly Dust” good 

VThe Blessed Assassins” fair 

“Shadow on the Moon” gah-ah-ah-ah 

Under 10,000: 

“Idiot Command” excellent 

“The Innkeeper of Mars” good 

“He Played with Dolls” bad 

“Master of the Universe” groan. How 
long is it going to last? 

Why not cut out the articles except for 
maybe one long one, and fill that space 
with another novelette? 

If this letter gets printed, I would like 
to ask all the fans that live in San Fran- 
cisco to phone me. (Wait a minute! Not 
all. Just those that live around Mission 
Street. And those that are interested in 
starting a fan club.) My phone number is 
MI 7-4072. 

Well, thanks for listening to my gripes 
and groans, likes and dislikes for awhile, 
and especially thank you if you will print 
this letter. 

Bob Stewart 

274 Arlington Street 

San Francisco, California 

ANOTHER MOGO? 

Dear Howard: 

The November issue was very well re- 
ceived. And I liked it. 

I immediately began to read Wilcox’ se- 
quel to “Giants of Mogo”. Less than an 
hour later I raised my head and roared, 
“I’ve been tricked foully!” What gives? 
Only 30,000 words? It was good but short. 


After .searching throughout the entire 
issue, I could find no announcement of next 
month’s contents. I do hope there’ll be an- 
other 30,000 words on Mogo. Gret didn’t 
play much of a part, so I think this hope 
is likely. 

Fairman’s editorial was good. (Browne’s 
getting lazy.) 

Caught ya! Summers didn’t do the cover. 

It Was Popp. Good, too. 

“Master of the Universe”, I am begin- 
ning to think, is a fake. But I won’t say so. 

To 1. Halliday — “Journey to Barkut” was 
good, I agree. But . . . surprise, surprise . v 
it was not in AMAZING STORIES. It was 
in. ..STARTLING STORIES. 

Now this is short and to the point. Will 
it see print? I doubt it. 

Henry Moskowitz 
Three Bridges * 
New Jersey 

OLD CLASSIC 

Sirs: 

Some years ago you published a story 
titled “The Skylark of Space”. I under- 
stand that this story is now published in 
book form. I enjoyed it when you first pub- 
lished it and I would like my son to read 
it now. 

Will you please furnish me with the 
publisher’s address and also price? 

L. Parsons 

R. D. 4 

Greystone Park, New Jersey 

The Skylark of Space appeared as a 
three-part serial beginnincj in the August 
1928 issue of AMAZING STORIES. Hugo 
Gernsback then edited the book. — Ed. 

ANOTHER OLD ONE 
Gentlemen : 

In a discussion of magazine articles the 
other evening I happened to mention a 
story I had read, possibly 20 or. 25 years 
ago in one of your publications. 'This story 
appeared in AMAZING STORIES and was 
titled “The Bridge of Light”. 

I would like to inquire if you could give 
me the information as to whether this story 
is still in print and if so where it can be 
obtained — also who was the author. 

I would like very much to read this ar- 
ticle again, as I believe the author claimed 
some amount of truth to the article. It is 
my opinion that it would make good read- 
ing in one. of your present-day periodicals. 

L. G. Harrison 
2206 Seaman Street 
East Toledo 5, Ohio 

A story titled ‘‘Bridge of Life," by Robert 
Moore Williams, appeared in the May 1946 
isstie of AM.A,ZING STORIES. We can find 
no record of a “Bridge of Light”. — Ed. 


THE END 


PROBLEM FOR 


*THE BRAIN” 


BY LELAND WIMC3 


F or sixty years scientists have puz- 
zled over whether a stream of fluid 
flowing at uniform speed between two 
parallel plates becomes turbulent. And 
now a mechanical “brain” at Columbia 
University has solved the problem. Its 
solution is expected to make it easier in 
the future for engineers to design better 
aircraft, steam turbines, hydro-electric 
power-generating machinery and other de- 
vices involving fluid flow. Scientists have 
now calculated that fluids of low viscosity, 
when moving rapidly, become unstable 
■without any outside influence. 

It took the “brain” about 150 hours to 
figure the problem. This is equivalent to 
about 100 years of hand computing. 

The Columbia University mechanical 
“brain” is an International Business Ma- 
chines’ Selective Sequence Electronic Cal- 
culator. 


SpUWi SluflA 

Shjoi J’Aom ’^jum 


BY RALPH COX 

T he best and most efficient type of 
spaceship would be made by a bullet. 
Shot from a gun and pushed by rapidly 
expanding gases confined in the barrel, 
the bullet can reach a speed of 2,000 feet 
per second in only 3/100 of a second. 

This represents an acceleration over 
2,000 times that of gravity — 2,000 G. 
Most plans for rocket ships call for accel- 
erations of only four or five G so that a 
bullet, going more than ten miles a sec- 
ond, would be well above the speed nec- 
essary to escape from Earth — if it could 
accelerate for a full second at 2,000 G. 

But the very thing that makes it so 
ideal is what’s against it. Atmospheric 
friction and friction inside the barrel would 
ruin the projectile. The high accelerations 
would completely destroy whatever passen- 
gers the rocket carried. And the barrel 
of the space-gun, in order to be powerful 
enough to launch it at such tremendous ac- 
celeration, would have to be miles long. 
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AMAZING STORIES 


MONKEY BUSINESS 

BY CARTER LINCOLN 


T he human being could well learn 
a few tricks from the monkey and 
the rat. We have long known that mon- 
keys like to solve puzzles merely for en- 
joyment. They even work the same puzzles 
over and over again, just for the sheer 
entertainment of it, and the challenge to 
their abilities. ; 

Now, experiments show that rats also 
have a natural inclination toward learn- 
ing even when there is no apparent pos- 
sibility .of their profiting by the knowledge. 

According to the recent studies of two 
psychologists of the University of Wis- 
consin — R. W. Leary and H. C. Harlow — 
rats will expend a tremendous amount of 
energy just out of curiosity. They will 
knock themselves out to learn the workings 
of a circular maze, for example, where 
trap doors open whenever the rat goes 
into certain recognizable blind alleys. As 


each trap door opens into another section 
of the maze, the rat continues to operate 
the following door just to see what comes 
next. 

The rat that exercises some initiative in 
exploring the maze will learn the twists 
and turns much more easily than will the 
rat to whom all doors automatically open 
and who has no chance to use his own in- 
telligence. Thus, when a reward of food 
is offered for the successful threading of 
the .maze, the rats that have been using 
their own initiative are much better at 
getting the food than the rats that have 
been permitted to run through tlje maze 
while the doors w'ere opened for them 
automatically. 

If more people would have more curiosi- 
ty and would seek more knowledge, even 
without hope of profit, we might find 
ourselves profiting more than we expect. 


NO LIMIT TO MATHEMATICS 

• BY ART HAYDEN • 


T here have been as many definitions 
of mathematics as there are mathema- 
ticians, yet no one has succeeded in de- 
scribing accurately the nature of this most 
abstract — and yet concrete — manner of hu- 
man thinking. From the simple “mathema- 
tics concerns relations between numbers” to 
“mathematics is the science in which we 
don’t know what we’re doing to what”, the 
failure in description is apparent. 

More can be learned about mathematics 
from considering the people who pursue 
it than considering the subject itself. Thus, 
we find in general that two types of peo- 
ple are attracted to the subject. The first 
type are the, mathematicians; they do math- 
ematics, impelled by some inner force; they 
create and devise; they generally have the 
spark of genius; they are the mathemati- 
cians. Getting an answer as to the nature 
of mathematics from these people who are 
most qualified is very hard. 

The second class who indulge in mathe- 
matics are those who do so motivated by 
an appreciation of the aesthetic and beau- 
tiful, closely akin to artistic appreciation. 


These people may or may not do mathema- 
tics. They are interested above all in the 
philosophical aspects of the subject and its 
relationships to other departments of hu- 
man thinking. Very often they find the 
mechanics of mathematics difficult. Never- 
theless they see in the subject, the ultimate 
abstraction of thought that it is. And most 
often it is they who try to popularize the 
subject, explain its intricacies and expose 
its beauties. That is one of the charms of 
the subject. It can be approached on such 
varied levels. You don’t have to be skilled 
at manipulating differential equations to 
enjoy the harmonies of mathematical think- 
ing. 

Aside from all this “aesthetic airiness” 
there is such real, everyday, obvious, prac- 
ticality to the subject that it needs no apol- 
ogists at all. Just reflect on how often each 
day you have occasion to refer to numbers 
or symbols! If you’re bored with bridge, 
tired of chess and find poker a losing prop- 
osition, if athletics wear you out and tele- 
vision leaves you flat, take a squint into 
the incredible world of mathematics. It 
might — it certainly will be — a revelation 1 


SKIN GAME 

BY 

TOM NICHOLS 

T here is apparently a great need for 
further basic scientific work to deter- 
mine the relationship between the mind 
and the skin. This is the opinion of the 
editor of the British Medical Journal, who 
reports in a recent issue of that magazin# 
upon the treatment of fishskin disease — a 
condition in which the skin is rough, dry 
and scaly — by hypnosis. 

It has been proved that many skin di- 
seases are the result of emotional and 
mental disturbances. A recent study of 
a group of patients picked at random, 
all of whom suffered from various skin 
diseases, showed that 78 percent of them 
had an emotional disorder. 

The patient who suffered from icthyosi- 
form eri/throde'rmia — fishskin desease — had 
received many forms of treatment, but 
none of them effected a cure. Then — al- 
most as a last resort — hypnosis was tried, 
and in eight days the patient’s arms W’ere 
cleared up. In about a month, the legs 
were almost well. Improvement went fast- 
er during the beginning of the treatment 
than toward the end. 

Hypnotic treatment may open an en- 
tire new avenue of cure to many diseases 
from which we suffer today. 


J/m (Jt)ikh Of Ot^Dohu^ 
diok CcuDs. 


A THOUSAND years ago a monk ex- 
orcized the Witch of Wookey Hole 
Cave. But his formula must not have been 
too strong. Because she’s back! 

Wearing a cap and wl*te apron, the 
Witch — or her ghost — has been reported 
seen receptly in the calm resort village 
of Wookey Hole, in Somerset England. 
She seems to have overcome the most dif- 
ficult of spiritual experiments — complete 
manifestation. Two persons are said to 
have seen her: one, an eight-year-old boy 
who asked his mother who the lady in 
the white apron was. In the second in- 
stance, she is said to have walked through 
a bedroom wall — as any self-respecting 
ghost vrould — awakening the woman who 
lived there. 

The two cottages where she was seen 
have been abandoned by their tenants, 
ghostly skepticism notwithstanding. But 
the owner of the cottages doesn’t mean to 
let his rent income slip out of his fingers 
so easily. Since twentieth-century science 
has no knowledge of ghosts, he is planning 
to rid himself of this one in the tradition- 
al manner: by getting a monk to perform 
the exorcizing service. — Charles Reconr 
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AMAZING STORIES 


DIRECT 

CONVERSION 


ATOMIC 
HOT BOX 

By DON MORROW 


BY 

CHARLES REGOUR 

A n AGE-OLD dream of science, the di- 
rect conversion of one form of energy 
— any form — to electricity, stands a good 
chance of being accomplished according 
to one of those nonpublicized bits of in- 
formation which seem to filter out of the 
AEC’s vast public-relations prog-ram. An 
atomic battery, weak-powei-ed, but still a 
battery, has been announced. 

Every device which generates electric 
energy on any sizable scale, with the 
single exception of the chemical cell, does 
80 indirectly through the interaction of 
mechanical motion and magnetic fields, 
as in the conventional electric generator. 
Spin a coil of wire in a magnetic field 
and you get an electric current. This 
is the foundation of electric technology. 
Note the necessity for mechanical energy 
to be put in. That’s the indirect method 
of current and power generation. 

The chemical battery or, more exactly, 
cell, is direct. Put a couple of dissimilar 
metals in a chemical solution, usually an 
acid, and an electric current may be tak- 
en from the metals. This is the direct 
method, but it delivers only miniscule 
amounts of electric power. 

The new atomic method, for which the 
world has a crying need, involves the 
direct method in which a gas is exposed 
to a radioactive source — for example, an 
atomic pile. The gas becomes ionized; that 
is, the molecules of gas have electrons 
knocked out of them so that they become 
electrically charged. Suitable electrodes in- 
serted in the gas soak up these charged 
molecules and deliver an electric current. 

So far, as in most direct energy-pro- 
ducing sources, the currents from this 
apparatus are feeble; sufficient energy 
to light a hundred-watt electric-light bulb 
would require an atomic installation a 
cubic yard in measure, obviously imprac- 
ticable and merely a laboratory curiosity. 
But the potentialities are there, and the 
possibility of obtaining electric enpgy 
from atomic power without gas turbines, 
etc., is clear. 

That this is more than a mere labora- 
tory curiosity is borne out by the. fact 
that th^ device is being used in instru- 
mentation for certain measuring devices 
for radioactivity. The practicality has been 
demon.strated. 


D espite all the talk about the com- 
mercial use of atomic energy, not too 
much is said about just how’ this will be 
done. It’s undoubtedly a blend of secrecy 
and complacency — “Everybody knows how 
an atomic power plant should work!” the 
AEG men think. 

Actually it is pretty simple, when you 
reflect on the fact that an atomic pile is 
essentially nothing more than a pile of 
graphite blocks and aluminum rod- 
sheathed cadmium, all of which simply gets 
hot! You control the amount of heat by 
moving the rods around, thus absorbing 
some of the neutrons. Scientists assure us 
that there is no danger of an atomic pile’s 
exploding — but that idea seems a little 
sanguine. 

The problem that faces an atomic pow^ 
plant is making this heat energy do useft^ 
work. You can’t just stick the atomic plli 
in the boiler of an electric generating plant 
and let it go. First, it’s radioactive, and 
would cause the water in the boiler to be- 
come radioactive also. The exhausted steam 
— inevitable even in a closed-cycle plant — 
would then spread around, unpleasantly. 
Consequently a heat-exchanger is needed. 
This is nothing more than some metal, 
possibly mercury, gallium or another sub- 
stance liquid at ordinary temperatures and 
incapable of becoming virulently radio- 
active. This liquid metal surrounds the very 
hot core of the atomic reactor, and in turn 
is piped through a remotely controlled sys- 
tem to the actual boiler of the conventional 
electric generating plant. That, in core and 
essence, is an atomic power plant. 

Naturally there’s more to it. The han- 
dling of radioactives is at best a tough 
job. Controlling tons of fluid metal and 
partially radioactive steam is no easy job. 
In addition, it is simpler and cheaper to 
make electricity with coal or oil. Time may 
change this, especially if so-called “breeder 
plants”, which are in effect creators of 
artificial atomic-energy substances, come 
into wide use and proper development. 

But atomic power plants are out of the 
theory stage and in the realm of fact. You 
can make a safe bet that in another twenty 
years there’ll be more than one community 
buying its “juice” from the Atomic Energy 
Commission ! 


Chahibu} ^JbudbwnA 


juFii: 

I.UEIE 


T wenty years ago Davisson and 
Germer announced their startling phy- 
sical discovery that beams of electrons 
behave like beams of light. The theoretical 
aspects of this discovery for nuclear phy- 
sics and for theoretical physics in general 
were incalculable. But the applied aspects 
of the discovery were no less useful. As 
a matter of fact, electron diffraction, as 
it is called, has given science a series of 
powerful levers with which to probe into 
matter. 

The most familiar applied development 
of electron diffraction is of course the 
electron microscope. This amazingly in- 
genious* instrument, which has metamor- 
phosed from a rare laboratory tool into 
an everyday shop device, is a complex 
arrangement of magnetic fields, vacuum 
syste ms and electrical equipment. Essen- 
fiall) it permits magnifications of a half 
million or more. The best optical micro- 
scope can do no better than about a few 
thousand diameters. 

As important as the electron microscope 
is the use of electron diffraction. In this 
process, beams of electrons are passed 
through materials and the pattern that 
they make is photographed. Analysis and 
study have enabled scientists to learn a 
great deal about the ultimate structure of 
matter, but the immediately important 
thing is the fact that industry uses this 
knowledge as a yardstick and measuring 
standard, particularly for such things as 
metals, alloys, cements — almost any raw 
materials. 

Electron diffraction follows from the 
familiar principles of the electron micro- 
scope and behaves in fact much like X- 
radiation methods. The beam of electrons 
from a high-voltage source is shot into 
the specimen ; as it passes through the 
material it is bent and disturbed in a 
familiar pattern, atoms and molecules be- 
ing literally “outlined” by the “electron 
waves”. Examination of such diffraction 
patterns enables an exacting, identifying 
record to be made. 

Recent attacks on improvement in dif- 
fraction techniques have discussed the use 
of beams of other elementary particles 
such as protons. These electrically charged 
particles, much smaller than electrons, 
and almost two thousand times as mas- 
sive, frequently provide even more informa- 
tion than the ordinary electron beam. It 
is said that many new vacuum-tube ad- 
vances have been made through these 
methods. 
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A CHECK ON £m&jtsdn 
By 

OMAR SOOTH 

E INSTEIN’S NAME is popping up in 
connection with the Relativity Theory 
because several eclipse expeditions are 
finding a superb opportunity to check 
once more his famous “gravitational light 
shift". It would seem his theoretical ideas 
really need no further verification in the 
light of the firmly established doctrine 
they have become, but it is always the 
way with the scientific approach — check, 
check and check again. 

An interesting reflection occurs with 
the summoning-up again of the Einstein 
Theory. . As most popularizations have it, 
and as the textbooks themselves often have 
it, the famous Michelson-Morley experi- 
ment was the action which essentially trig- 
gered off Einstein into thinking about 
Time and Space. This is a historical in- 
accuracy, for Einstein wasn’t even aware 
of the Michelson-Morley experiment until 
he’d announced his restricted Theory of 
Relativity. 

The Blichelson-Morley experiment was 
the famous check upon the “ether” through 
which all matter moved. Assuming we 
were embedded in this mysterious and 
vacuous fluid which penetrated all matter 
and which served as the medium for the 
propagation of light waves, Michelson and 
Morley determined to measure the Earth's 
velocity through the medium with a sensi- 
tive instrument known as the "interfero- 
meter”. To their surprise, no relative velo- 
city was detected, an astounding result 
to thdta, since it indicated that either the 
“ether” was being dragged with the Earth 
or — impossible! — there was no ether. 

We know now that the answer was the 
latter. But independently, mathematically 
and analytically, Einstein, by a Superb 
feat of mental gymnastics, deduced this 
consequence as a result of his theoretical 
work. That in itself is a marvelous accom- 
plishment, as the world now knows. It 
must have been very gratifying to him, 
indeed, to learn tViat some of his theoreti- 
cal work had been verified long before he 
had even announced it. But then that is 
not such a rare situation in science — al- 
though it is usually the other way around. 
First theoretical or mathematical work is 
done, and then the physical confirmation 
of that work is discovered. This time, fact 
preceded fancy. 

The bending of light waves by gravita- 
tional fields has been confirmed, of course. 
But it won’t hurt to have additional 
data on it. The final checks can be made 
when the atmosphere-free Lunar observa- 
tories are established! * 


STF 

On J'OhSWSh 
By PETBR DAKIN 

O NE OF the marks of “good literature” 
(whatever that may be) is, according 
to the critics, its longevity and enduring 
value. And employing that touchstone, many 
critics superficially familiar with the field 
of science fiction are inclined to deplore it. 
Nothing could be less just. 

The roster of science-fiction authors does 
not go far enough back in time to permit 
an extensive compilation of names, but 
Verne, Wells, and a few other “ancients” 
who were in the medium will be read for 
a long time. True, their works cannot be 
regarded as literary masterpieces, but, as 
literary curioso, they are fascinating read- 
ing. 

Science fiction as we know it began with 
Burroughs, Amazing Stories and the ’Twen- 
ties. It is hard to see so new a literary 
form in its proper perspective. Neverthe- 
less, a definite outline or pattern of the 
caliber of this material may be discerned. 
Most of it will not endure as literature; 
but all of it will endure as curioso, and a 
surprisingly large percentage of it makes 
first-rate reading even today, in 'the light 
of all that has happened in the last three 
decades. It is not a matter of predictions 
and prognostications, of “Joe Blow predict- 
ed radar back in nineteen twenty-nine.” 
Rather it is a matter of seeing how clever- 
ly Joe Blow w'orked a scientific theme into 
a sound story. 

An examination of the present Amazing 
Stories will readily show the advance in 
quality of material, but this by no means 
derogates the earlier stuff. Science fiction 
is a tough stuff which stands the strain 
of time I'emarkably well. To prove this for 
yourself, you have only to notice that Hol- 
lywood, which is up to the minute in ev- 
erything, frequently chooses relatively old 
stories from which to exploit the newly 
awakened public interest in s-f films. 

Although two decades old, “When Worlds 
Collide”, by Balmer and Wylie, is con- 
sidered by many critics the best s-f film 
ever produced, incomparably superior to 
anything shown since! Witness the hardi- 
ness of the “Tarzan” films, despite their 
poor production. 

The stories we read today will be almost 
as fascinating fifty years from now — and 
not from a historian’s standpoint, either. 
They will give genuine pleasure — not all of 
them of course, but enough — and, after all, 
conventional literature produces a no great- 
er volume. S-f is sturdy and enduring, no 
matter what the supercilious say! 
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AIR BRAKE 
FOR jets 

By 

TOM LYNCH 


aoLAST THE atmosphere!” moans the 

O rocket engineer half-humorously, “if 
it weren’t for that blanket of air, I’d be 
able to squeeze quite a bit more speed out 
o.' this baby.” And he pats affectionately 
r.ie flank of the metal cylinder beside him. 
Actually he realizes he has no cause to 
complain, for the uses of the atmosphere 
(aside from that of keeping us alive!) are 
far more important to rocketry than its 
interferences. The vast shell of air around 
the Earth is some day going to serve as a 
gigantic pneumatic cushion, a shock ab- 
sorber and speed reducer without which 
the rocketeers’ problems would be multi- 
jilied many times. 

In rocketry the main problem, naturally, 
is getting the projectile into space. But, 
equally important, if the vehicle is manned, 
is the problem of getting it back orr Earth, 
and that is where the air serves its pur- 
pose. Visualize a rocket returning from its 
first trip to the Moon. Unlike the hypothe- 
tical projectile of Jules Verne’s A Trip 
frovi the Earth to the Moon, the rocket can- 
not simply plunge into the sea. The speed 
it has accumulated in its passage from the 
Moon must be dissipated gradually, and 
finally there must be a calm landing. The 
air will accomplish this! 

The rocket will not enter the atmosphere 
blanket at right angles; it will not (jome 
plunging in like a meteorite. Instead, it 
will graze the outer atmosphere at a height 
of a hundred or a hundred and fifty miles, 
losing in the process some of its speed, the 
energy being absorbed by friction. Then it 
will shoot out into space in an elliptical 
orbit to come back and repeat the process, 
the Earth serving as a focus of the huge 
ellipse. Several repetitions of this simple 
maneuver will so safely reduce the velocity 
of the rocket that it will reach the point 
where the use of small amounts of fuel and 
of a huge parachute will enable it to land 
smooihiy and safely. Eventually, when rock- 
etry is made into a science instead of an 
art, landing on “braking jets” will be 
standard — no parachute necessary. But the 
technique of dissipating energy against the 
atmosphere will be just as valid as ever. 
In view of the fact that atomic energy 
will soon provide all the fuel we need for 
rocketry, the interference of the atmosphere 
will be far outweighed by its usefulness as 
a braking medium. 
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“Dynamic 

Analogues” 

By SALEM LAME 

T he term “dynamic analogues” is one 
of those pin-point expressions so often 
used in science to describe exactly a 
specific thing-. What it means is simply 
“machinery comparisons". It is a powerful 
physico-mathematical tool for doing scien- 
tific and engineering- work. Its method of 
procedure is familiar to everyone who’s 
ever read any books on the popularization 
of science — though, admittedly, it can get 
complicated sometimes. 

For example, when the fundamentals of 
electricity are explained to you, most often 
the explainer compares electricity with 
flowing- water (current) and voltage to a 
sort of “water pressure”. These familiar 
ideas help you understand the completely 
unfamiliar ones of electricity. By com- 
parison and combination, you put things 
to,gether and eventually you understand 
what electricity is — as far as one can un- 
de-L-stand. 

That’s a dynamic analogue! 

But of course this instance is the ul- 
timate in simplicity. The real use of the 
method lies in the formulae and mathemat- 
ical calculations which it provokes. And, 
oddly enough, in modern science the shoe 
is on the other foot; that is, so much more 
is known from a mathematical standpoint 
about electricity than about mechanics, 
that the former is used to interpret the 
latter ! 

This is particularly true in problems 
involving- vibrating- objects, perhaps the 
mountings for a refrigerator motor or the 
springs on an automobile. It’s very hard 
to set up the differential equations de- 
scribing that sort of motion. On the other 
hand, electricity deals with vibrations too, 
and the mathematics has been clearly and 
easily worked out. Why not translate one 
into the other, do the problem and then 
translate back again? That’s precisely what 
is done. 

Call electric current “velocity” and 
voltage “fores”, and make some other an- 
alogical statements, and the mathematical 
treatment of a problem in mechanics . is 
virtually reduced to a mechanical-manipu- 
lation problem. Thus “dynamic analogues” 
simplify many, many things. And when 
you tell somdiiody that a vacuum tube, a 
triode, works Id-ce a “vv'- v-ak e”, you’re 
really making a dynamic analogy.... 


. NOT FOR JUST A 

» DAY 

By S. BBUCE YACHES 

T he ubiquitous vacuum tube has 
been brought up short. Miracle-maker 
that it is, it is not receiving nearly the 
attention or use that it should. Like a sec- 
ond brain, the three-element electron tube 
which is probably the greatest single inven- 
tion of the twentieth centui-j' should be 
found everywhere and in every capacity. 
Yet it is not. Why? 

It is a fragile thing, a delicate blend of 
metal and glass subject to very conceivable 
sort of failure, and where the failure of the 
ljuman brain in a given situation is rela- 
tively rare, that of a vacuum tube is sur- 
prisingly frequent. Remember how often 
you’ve cursed the TV set when the pic- 
ture suddenly went blank, or how bumping 
the radio slightly knocked it out? There 
is the answer to the failure of the great- 
est single invention in modern science. 

This magazine has reported on “rugged- 
ized” tubes; on how various phases and 
branches of science and technology are cry- 
ing out for vacuum tubes which will last. 
In many applications vacuum tubes are 
forbidden gadgets. For example, they 
would make steering large ships child’s 
play, but the Navy forbids them — you can’t 
trust ’em — you never know when a tube 
will blow! Power companies are breaking 
their backs trying to design them into re- 
laying- systems but they always have to 
worry about failure. Rocket engineers too 
like their compactness, and the main rea- 
son they’re able to use them is that the 
life of present rockets is as short as that 
of the tubes. 

The Institute of Radio Engineers has 
made an all-out plea to designers and man- 
ufacturers to quit concentrating on new 
vacuum tubes and, instead, to get to work 
designing vacuum tubes with an indefinite 
life and an inherent resistance to failure 
and shock. “Do this,” it says, “and you 
will have performed a service beyond re- 
payment.” 

Modern life depends upon machines and 
machines, in turn, depend upon direction. 
Whether that direction comes from human 
beings or vacuum-tube brain elements is 
directly up to the builders of vacuum tubes. 
Modern progress is stymied through lack 
of sturdy vacuum tubes. There must be no 
more burned-out filaments or broken ele- 
ments or broken shells. Tubes must be 
stronger than solid slugs of metal. Get to 
work, engineers! The future is waiting! 
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The Skinny 

Space Ships 

By 

JON BAEHY 

I NVAEIABLY, when rockets are depicted 
by artists for the magazines, there is a 
tendency to show that they, are veritable 
pillars of strength; the impression of 
weight and massiveness is striven for. En- 
gineers of the future, however, are likely 
to correct this by a considerable margin. 
Compared with a railroad car or even an 
automobile, a true spaceship won’t be very 
strong at all! It’ll be a mighty flimsy af- 
fair. 

That remark needs a little explanation. 
To begin with, rockets are built according 
to pretty conventional ideas of strength be- 
cause they do have to resist stresses and 
forces of considerable magnitude. There 
is the terrific thrust of rockets, with the 
hull reacted against by the air. There is 
the jar and strain of landing. So rockets 
intended for planet-to-planet hopping will 
have to be fairly strong. 

Spaceships — and note that word “space” 
—it makes all the difference — need only 
be strong enough to hold air and hold to- 
gether. 'They can be built literally of baling 
wire and cardboard! This concept is de- 
pendent upon the idea of spaceships as be- 
ing merely vessels traveling in space, not 
intended to land anywhere save against 
the side of an artificial satellite, a space 
station. They will be built in space and 
will travel in space — nowhere else. Con- 
sequently, they do not have to lug around 
useless mass requiring precious fuel. Rath- 
er, they are cabins for housing people and 
things pushed by reaction motors. Their 
construction may be very similar to the 
skin-like shells of modern airplanes, a frac- 
tion of an inch thick. Meteoric penetration 
means nothing because, the thicker the 
wall, the greater the amount of radiation 
released by a high-speed meteor, and the 
more danger to the occupants. The shell 
of a space could never be built strong 
enough to resist the impact of a large 
meteor and the whole theory of space trav- 
el is predicated upon the idea that the 
chance of a meteor’s striking a ship is quite 
remote. 

Spaceship design is now beyond the draw- 
ing-board stage. Everything is anticipated 
and prepai'ed for. All that remains is the 
fuel. While the beginning rockets may look 
as sturdy as the steel-shelled V-2, the ones 
which go out into space will be a lot less 
massive — but they’ll get there just the 
same I 
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SUB-KILLER! 


By i<£i: OWEN 

T he powers and horrors of the fu- 
ture submarine have been graphically 
described; sonic torpedoes. Snorkel breath- 
ing devices and electronic instruments have 
made it a powerful offensive weapon. But 
not all the cards are stacked on the under- 
water killer’s side. Taking a leaf from the 
submariners’ own book, the sub-killers have 
come up with a few murderous weapons of 
their own. Submarine versus surface-ship 
is a two-way street! 

A potent weapon against the submarine Vs 
the low-flying airplane, helicopter or blimp 
equipped with small powerful rockets fired 
in area-covering patterns from which 
there is no escape. These small rockets can 
make a sieve of a submarine in seconds. 
Guided missiles fired from these same 
aerial avengers are another ace-in-the-hole 
against which the sub is as helpless as a 
baby. 

But the real sub-killer will be the tor- 
pedo, essentially nothing but a miniature 
submarine equipped wnth an explosive war- 
head — and expendable. A ship attacked by 
a submarine may be sunk, but between the 
time that it is struck and the time that it 
sinks beneath the waves, it ■writes the 
death warrant of the submarine by launch- 
ing “seeker” torpedoes against it. These 
torpedoes may be sonic-guided, they may 
be fired by direct aim, or they may be re- 
motely controlled by a sonic-transmitter. 
Whatever the control method, two or three 
or more of them can make the submarine 
a dead duck! Ships are notoriously more 
expendable than submarines. Even if the 
subs sink their victims, if they are in turn 
sunk, they won’t be able to do more than 
transitory harm to • an over-all shipping 
program. 

More and more, sea warfare, like aerial 
warfare, is beginning to take on a peculiar 
resemblance to the impersonal fighting of 
robots so long predicted by s-f. So far, 
with the single exception of the atomic 
bomb, every weapon, in whatever category, 
is countered by another, defensive, weapon. 
It is conceivable that within our time — 
for the first time in all recorded history — 
the weapons of war will become so evenly 
balanced, offense and defense, defender and 
aggressor, that Victory without defeat will 
be impossible! Then, at last, men may 
come to their senses — all because of the 
robot machines which are slowly but surely 
infiltrating civilization...,. 


MACHINING 

UNDER 

FLUID 

By RALPH COX 

C UTTING or machining metals and 
alloys of extreme hardness, like tung- 
sten or boron carbide, has always been a 
headache. Until now, this has been done 
with diamond tools or diamond dust, tedi- 
ously, painstakingly and inefficiently. But 
a Hungarian engineer has invented “spark 
machining”, and the problem has been 
solved. Substances of any hardness what- 
soever — including the diamond — succumb to 
this new method. 

To bore a hole in a piece of tungsten 
carbide, for example, The following method 
is used. A brass electrode of the precise 
shape of the hole is made. It is placed 
almost in contact — but not quite — with the 
piece of carbide, under a layer of kerosene. 
It is located a distance measured in thou- 
sandths of an inch away. Then a moderate 
voltage, say two hundred volts, is applied 
between the workpiece and the brass elec- 
trode. Tiny little chips are torn aw'ay and 
the electrode is lowered into the hole, neat- 
ly eroding tungsten carbide in its eSact 
shape. 

This new method of machining under 
kerosene with nothing but electricity is 
actually a comparatively simple phenom- 
enon, whose existence in theory at least 
has been known for a long time. The prac- 
tical application, however, is only the 
product of an exceedingly fertile mind. 

The strength of an electric field falls off 
inversely with the square of the distance. 
Hence the forces stressing the carbide and 
the brass are extremely high when the 
spacing is only a thousandth of an inch 
and the electric field intensity is hundreds 
of tliousands of volts per inch! The forces 
are then so great that the brittle metals 
simply fracture in minute pieces and are 
torn aw'ay. The kerosene serves to prevent 
an actual electric spark which would serve 
no useful purpose at all save to weld the 
two parts together. That little trick of 
working under kerosene was the ans-wer. 

This new technique will concern no one 
directly except perhaps scientists and en- 
gineers, but indirectly it will be reflected 
in the lowered cost of a thousand thingfi 
ranging from wire drawing dies to devices 
for fabricating costume jewelry. Tearing 
metals apart with an electric field is about 
as ingenious a method of working as sci- 
ence has yet devised. 
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CAN WE MAKE • 

SATURN? • • 



By HUGO BRANT 

W l’, CAN visualize the day when Man- 
carrying rockets plant themselves on 
t I'.loon, on Mars and on Venus and 
Zi.icury. Eventually they will land on 
Titan and Oberon and Tethys and all the 
oilier satellites of Jupiter and Saturn, but 
we can’t ever see a time when rockets (ex- 
cept remote-controlled ones) will land on 
those massive giants of the Solar System, 
the two planets of Jupiter and Saturn. If 
Nature ever designed more forbidding bar- 
riers than these, we have yet to learn of 
them. 

Jupiter and Saturn are not planets in the 
conventional sense of the word. They are 
enormous masses of matter still in a state 
of flux, with environments so alien and so 
terrible to human conception that the im- 
agination cannot conceive of their harbor- 
ing any kind of life whatsoever. Consider 
their structure. 

Jupiter, eighty-six thousand miles in dia- 
meter, starts with a massive core of mat- 
ter under a pressure of sixty million at- 
mospheres. Surrounding this is a lesser 
shell of twelve million atmospheres, fol- 
lowed by the actual atmosphere of the 
planet itself, a mixture of solid methane, 
hydrogen and ammonia. Seen through spec- 
troscope and telescope, this incredibly fero- 
cious “climate” is in movement and action 
under powerful forces of gravity, perjiaps 
aided and abetted by temperature and elec- 
trical and magnetic effects. No man-made 
machine could endure such ferocity. Sat- 
urn’s structure is very similar, and as in- 
hospitable. When the satellites of these 
giants are reached, the astronomers and 
cosmologists will have a field day analyz- 
ing the planetary structures. 

Jupiter’s “Red Spot”, some traces of 
which may still be discerned, may endure 
long enough to facilitate explanation. At 
present, no one knows just what this vast 
spot thirty thousand miles in diameter sig- 
nifies. It is of low temperature and it 
moves about the planet’s surface, probably, 
scientists think, because of thermal effects. 
Th.e-'c is a sti'ong suspicion that the Red 
Spot may have some connection with the 
sirong radioactivity supplying the planet’s 
internal heat. 

Saturn’s “innards” are as mysterious and 
as inexplicable as are those of its sister 
planet. Here too, astronomers who will ob- 
serve from planetary satellites will be over- 
joyed to study the fabulous environment of 
this other least hospitable Solar member. 
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Exact Science 


By DEi: ARLEN 

T here isn’t a science-fiction reader 
alive who isn’t familiar with the term 
“hydroponics”. Literally it means “water 
at work”, and it refers to the growing of 
plants in a nutrient medium of water plus 
chemicals. Its connection with science fic- 
tion is evolved from the idea that space- 
ships must have air, and plant life is a 
perfect oxygen-producer. Therefore space- 
ships will be equipped with hydroponic 
gardens in which pumpkin leaves or similar 
greenstuffs are .grown to provide the nec- 
essary oxygen. This is not speculation: if 
anything can be said to be certain, it is 
the fact that, when spaceships are built, 
hydroponic gardens will be a part of them. 

Here on Earth, however, hydroponics 
has had a checkered career. In some in- 
stances it is used extensively to produce 
a food supply. The yield is high per given 
area, and artificial light can keep the 
hydroponic beds operating all the time. In 
•Japan a surprising amount of food is 
produced this way, and in our country — ■ 
in Florida, for example — numerous oper- 
ators produce specialized high-priced crops 
like tomafbes on a large scale in hydro- 
ponic cultures. 

On the other hand, the necessity for 
close chemical control and for elaborate 
tank construction prohibits the use of 
hydroponics on a truly grand farming 
scale. The utility of the science is thus 
somewhat limited, and the original accounts 
were considerably overblown. Nevertheless, 
there is a place for hydroponics and, when 
rocketry comes along, the public interest 
is going to boom. Hydroponics experts like 
Dr. Tiedjens will be in demand! 

Tied.iens, aware of the encroaching pop- 
ular clamor for information, points out 
that a successful experimental hydroponics 
installation can be made from any sort of 
tank and the following solution: a teaspoon 
of baking powder containing calcium phos- 
phate, a teaspoon of Ep.som salts, a tea- 
spoon of potassium nitrate (saltpeter), and 
a half teaspoon of household ammonia. All 
these, dissolved in a gallon of tap water, 
provide a perfect trial solution. With some 
practice, flowers and plants' can be grown 
in the nutrient medium, although it must 
be realized that this is rudimentary tech- 
nique. For real enthusiasts, there are doz- 
ens of books on hydroponics methods. It is 
a science with a future! 
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THE 

LABORING 

MOUNTAIN 

By ROY SM^LL 

S CIENCE is notorious for laboring at 
mountainous projects whicli consume 
the energies of thousands of men, gigantic 
quantities of material and incalculable ef- 
fort — and then bringing forth a much- 
mulled-over mouse! 

Perhaps that’s an exaggeration, but it 
is true enough that, all too frequently, 
scientific investigation will disclose, after 
much fanfare, a fact which has long been 
discernible to a two-year-old. This is no 
reflection on scientists, but rather a warn- 
ing to the laynnan to proneecl with caution 
when the world of science announces an 
Earth-shaking discovery. 

Perhaps, the best example of this ten- 
dency occui's in the investigation of sound. 
From Fourier analysis, that powerful 
mathematical tool for the investigation of 
wave motion, through the oscilloscope, to 
electronic gadgets of- unbelievable com- 
plexity, science has been taking apart 
sound in order to discover what it really 
is. But sound — talk, noise, music — is r.i 
an old huma.n experience, i^nd what M 
has learned through science he has alre?. 
known empirically ! 

Specifically, scientists have announc, 
that pure musical instruments, perfect 
tuned by scientific techniques, don’t soui. 
good to the human ear! But any musician 
has discovered that for himself! Now that 
it is possible to build perfect tone pro- 
ducers and to tune musical instruments by 
sight rather than by ear, science discovers 
that perfection is not wanted. The human 
car finds pure sounds unpleasant, unmu- 
sical, discordant. It wants the overtones 
and harmonics that slight de-tuning pro 
vides. It wants the distortion and confu- 
sion that arise from imperfection. It didn’l 
need scientific analysis to tell it so, either ! 

Satire aside, the scientific study is ac- 
tually invaluable, but not in the field of 
music. A scientist will put a modern violin 
and a Stradivarius on his machines and 
point out that, physically, they are exactly 
alike — even to the analysis of their tones. 
But your ear will give him the lie. They 
aren’t — and that’s all there is to it. In 
some fields, scientific analysis just doesn’t 
apply. Logic goes only so far and then 
feeling and intuition take over! Crawl 
back in the lab, Professor, while the Basin 
Street Blues roll out — ears, not oscillo- 
•copes, do the listening! 



FORM FITTING, 

FULL TYPE 


AUTO SEAT 

PLASTl-COVER 


for front 98 
Dock seats “ 

your car wilh these extraordinary covers. Not a 
H ROW-TYPE, covers entire front seat. Waterproof, 
greaseproof, stainproof — Wipes clran with damp rag. 
Choose from our everlasting “TRU-TONE” colors in 
stripcj, with maroon, biue, green, or gray background, 
or iifa-iiks leopard skin pattern. Give year and make 
of car, split or solid back and color desired. 
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CAaimmsAviyl'ieii rocket Sasj 
ANPiN, DIFFERENT LINE of COMIC BOOKLETS 
for Adults. Loaded with FUN^ HILARITY. C-ood 
Clear IllustraLions. 20 Booklets all different 
Sent Prepaid tor ^iSS. A'o C.OMsfi/^aa 
Box ISSiS, Oonshow Sta. Dept.rr, Los AnpeleS 6, Calif. 


CARTOON’S PHOTO CARDS 

IS 

They're terrific. Rich In fun as you lilie It. 3 different 
sets $t. — Men’s Storliis used books 20 for $2. — 32 for $3. 
Literature, samples 30 cents. 

SCHOLLMEYER BOX 48 
BROOKLYN 25, NEW YORK 


GET OUT OF DEBT! 

WITHOUT BORROWING 

NEW. practical PLAN explain.s HOW you can get out of fi- 
nancial difficulty! Pay off debts while you preserve your credit; 
free yourself from fear of legal action; avoid worry and embar- 
rassment; enjoy peace of mind again! The PLAN i.s ea.sy to un- 
derstand and woik, and followed sincerely, GUARANTEED to 
rid of debts and end budget trouble, or money bac’st 

Busli only $1.00 for complete PLAN today! 

«M. W. GREENE • t649, E. 60th St. • Long Beach 5. Calif. 



Banish tiis craving for tobacco as thou- 
sands have with Tobacco Redeemer. Write ^ 
Today for free booklet telling; of injurious * 
effect of tobacco and of a treatment which 
has relieved over 300.000 people. 

In Business Since 1909 
THE NEWELL COMPANY 
284 Clayton Sto, ». St. Louis 5, 


TreTI 

boom| 



nployed, start part time. Alert dealers can 
•i hourly profit on own service plus $3 
lACH serviceman. Clean, revive, mothproof 
& tipholstery on location. No shop need- 
Services nationally advertised. Repeat cus- 
rs. Easy to learn. Quickly establLshed. 

’ terms. Send today for FREE booklet. 
ibligat-loQ. 


CO. I 3*371 Duracitan Bldg., Deerfield, HI* 
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GOT ANY IDEAS? 


Thru-out the U. S. there are thousands of fellows just bursting I 
with ideas, good, bad and indifferent. The average guy ts leery | 
about diseussing his "brain-child’' for fear it might be ab- | 
sorbed. Fellows, you needn’t bel You can definitely try to sell | 
your idea without worrj-ing about obtaining an immediate patentj 
for protection. Too nirfny good ideas fall by tlie wayside because | 
of the expense involved in obtaining a patent. How many of| 
you iiave .seen new products come out and reraai-ked — "For| 
crying out loud, I thought about tliat thing 10 years ago". You! 
don’t have to put yourself in that position again. How youl 
can do something about your idea, when it’s born. Don t letl 
it diel $5.00 will show you how. To some of you. tins mayi 
be the most important 5 bucks you ever spent. 


M. LIES, P. O. Box 5769, 


Chicago 7, 


Illinois 



HE-MAN VOICE! 

STRENGTHEN your voice this tested scientific way. 
Yes — you may now be able to improve the POWER 
of your speakinij and singing voice... in the pri- 
vacy of your own room! Self-training lessons, most- 
ly silent. No music required. 


•‘How to Develop a Successful Voice.” It'.s ab- 
solutely FREEl You must state your age. Book* 
let mailed postpaid in plain 'wrapper. No sales- 
man will call. Send your name and age RIGHT 
NOWI Prefect Voice Institute, 2X0 S. Clinton 
St., Studio AX-56 Chicago 6, 111. 


QUIT TOBACCQI 


Remove tobacco craving safely in every form and Join the thou- 
sands who have completely obtained satisfactory freedom from 
tobacco with the old genuine TOBACCO BANISHER. Send for 
FREE BOOKLET describing the ill effects of tobacco and a 
safe reliable home method. A proven success for 40 years. 

GUSTAF H. GUSTAFSON CO. 

Box 163 Dept. F.G. Dalharl, Texas 


MEXICO! 

Letters remailed from the Republic of Mexico! Three for $t. 
Airmail, add lOc per fetter. Do not place U. S. postage on 
letters to be remailed. Stamps of Mexico will be used. 

F I L M E R 

910-V MARION PHARR, TEXAS 


DID YOU KNOW 


that King David started it, — the ancients believed the Devil played 
it, — it was considered witchcraft for centuries, — and that today, 
this simple instrument which produces the mo.st beautiful harmonic 
music witiiout luinuin aid, will amaze and mystify everyone? Ho 
electrical, moving, or costly parts, — just set instrument down and 
it will be played forever by unseen hands. Rare, uniQue, — your 
friends have never seen one. Send $.50 for complete hi.story and 
constEj.iction details. 


VICTORIA 


P. O. Box 25 

Price Hill Sfo. 5, Cincinnafi, Ohio 


ILLUSTRATED COMIC BOOKLETS 

Sell our ILLUSTRATED COMIC BOOKLETS and other 
NOVELTIES. Each booklet size 4 x 2 and is fully 
illustrated. We will send 24 assorted booklets prepaid 
upon receipt of $1.00 or 60 assorted booklets sent 
prepaid upon receipt of $ 2 . 00 . Wholesale novelty 
price list sent with order only. No orders sent C.O.D. 
6end Cash or Money-order. 

REPSAC SALES CO., Dept. 140-0 
1 Orchard St. New YerK 2, N. Y. 


Short-Short 


Short Story 

By £. BRUCE YACHES 

ONCE more .through the find- 
er, Jim,” Dr. Brady said to his as- 
sistant. His voice sounded hollow in the 
bulbuous space helmet. 

“She’s right on the button, Doc,” Jim 
answered. His bulky, suited finger stabbed 
the button. “Automatic drive is on — so is 
the cam.era. We’ll get some beautiful shots 
tonight — I mean today,” he hastily correct- 
ed himself. 

Dr. Brady laughed. “It’s hard to get 
used to time in the Lunar Observatory, eh 
boy?” Jim grinned and turned back to his 
instruments. 

“I’ll get used to it,” Jim said. “When I 
think of the time I’ve wasted on Earth 
domes and telescopes I could kick myself. 
This always-perfect seeing 4s hard to be- 
lieve.” 

“You should have heard the time I had 
persuading- the board of directors to fi- 
nance a Lunar Observatory,” Dr. Brady 
said. “They couldn’t understand the differ- 
ence between a telescope in a vacuum and 
one buried under a hundred miles of air. 
Give me Luna any time!” His space-suited 
figure clumped across the observatory floor 
to the air-lock leading to his office. . . . 

That’s only imagination now, but one of 
the first duties of the initial Lunar rocket 
flights — when they come — will be to estab- 
lish astronomical observatories with high- 
powered telescopes which can “take advan- 
tage of perfect “seeing” unhindered by 
the interfering layer of air that blankets 
the Earth and makes astronomers gray be- 
fore their time. The problem is rapidly 
becoming acute. We’ve got telescopes of 
tremendous power, but they don’t show 
one tenth of what they are able to because 
the shimmering air distorts every image 
and makes it a wavering ghost. And there 
is no cure but to get rid of the air. The 
only way to do this is to go out into space. 

Recently astronomers demonstrated the 
shimmering effect of the air on star im- 
ages by using a photo-cell to change the 
star’s image into an electric current and 
then using this electric current to operate 
a loudspeaker. The resulting rustling sound 
clearly demonstrated the difficulty of try- 
ing to get a high-powered stable image. It 
was as though the screen on your tele- 
vision set were to vibrate constantly. You 
can imagine how poor the image would 
be! Astronomers, having reached the limit 
of their powers, are praying daily that 
rocketry gets going and gives them the 
perfect seeing of the vacuum of the MoonJ 
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This is the average earning reported by Presto salesman WILLIAM 
F. WYDALLIS. "The sky's the limit" on Presto profits because of 
America's serious need for this new fire extinguishing discovery. 


Y^OUliDN'T YOU like to be making the kind of money 

Stanley Hyman made? His story printed at right is 
just one example of the brilliant success that Presto sales- 
men are meeting everywhere! A Florida salesman earned 
$600 in one month. An Ohio man earned $2100 in 2 
months. A New Y'ork salesman earned $1;"00 in one month. 
A New Hampshire salesman added the Presto as a sideline 
and picked up an extra $1800 in 20 months. 


W/iaf Is fhe Secret? 


WfLLIAM F. WYDALLIS 

"Most specialty salesmen 
are alway.s on the lookout for 
a ‘naturar. Tlie 'natural’ of 
this decade is the PRESTO 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER. . . 
becau.se it is handy in size, 
simple to operate and in the 
right price range. 

For every hour I have de- 
voted to the Presto, I find 
that I have earned an axerage 
of $15.20 an hour. I am now 
convinced that extraordinary 
money can be made in this 
safety field. I am devoting 
more of my time to thi.s prod- 
uct now since I have discov- 
ered that the earnings on this 
item are greater than any 
item I have handled in the 
past.” 

—William F. Wytfallis 
Van Wert, Ohio 


Only Presto Has 
All These Features 


Ends Fire as Fast as 2 

Seconds 

Chemical Contents 1.5 to 6 
Times More Effective than 
Others on an Equal Weight 
Ba.sis 

Weighs Less Than 1 lb. 

Easily Held in One Hand — 
Even by a Child 

-..-^—3 Needs No Inspection or Re- 
Charging — Does Not Cor- 
rode Or Deteriorate 

Costs Only $3.98 — Yet Out- 
Performs Bulky Extinguish- 
ers costing Several Times 
as Much 

m-— Automatic P r e i s u r c — No 
Pumping 

> Guaranteed for 20 years — 
Certificate Is Packed with 
Every Presto 


Over One Million Prestos Already Sold! 

fou can demon.strate Presto in a few mimiteB, and 
p ry sale will net you $1 or more. We re-fill your 
Demonstrator free and give you dramatically powerful 
punted sales material to "talk from”... free certificates 
testifying that Presto Is GUARANTEED FOR 20 
YEARS. 

YOU DON’T NEED TO INVEST A PENNY. Just 
collect and keep $1 or more every time you write an 
order — we collect the balance and deliver the extin- 
guisher. (Or if you wish, you can buy from us at ex- 
tra-low wholesale prices and then make up to_ $2.18 
profit per unit supplying both dealers and retail cus- 
tomens — we’U send you free detaila.) 

START NOW 
MAIL COUPON 

Get started in this 
rich new field now. 

Don’t “put it off”! Ev- 
ery day you hesitate 
may cost you $10, $15, 
or even $50 you could 
otherwise be making. 

Mail the coupon at 
right NOW for every- 
thing you need to get 
started right away. 

MERLITE IIVDIJS- 
TRIES, Inc.. Dept. 2.31, 

201 East loth Street. 

New York 3, N. Y. 

lest Selling Months Just Ahead! 

Don’t Delay — MAIL Coupon Now! 


^ CHARLES KAMA 

“» This Presto 
jr salesman from 
Texas was featured 
as "Salesman of 
the Month" on the 
front cover of a 
sales magazine. He 
told the magazine’s reporter: 

"I think I’ve succeeded 
pretty well. I'm making more 
than a thousand dollars a 
month — and I haven’t touched 
bottom yet.” 


MERLITE INDUSTRIES, Inc., Dept. 231, 

201 East 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

idease send me illustrated sales literature, lib- 
eral profit plan, order blanks — eveything I need to 
get started making good money introducing the 
Presto Fire Extinguisher in ray locality, 
n CHECK HERE IF YOU WISH TO ORDER A 
REGULAR PRESTO TO BE USED AS A DEM- 
ONSTRATOR ($2.50). Pays for itself many times 
over in increa.sed sales. Can be returned as often 
as you like for FREE re-fiU. You needn’t enclose 
any money now — we’ll send Demonstrator C.O.T). 
(Or if you wish to save money, enclose $2.50 and 
we’ll pay postage.) 

Name 


Addresi 

Zone No. 

City (if any),... State 

IN CANADA: Mopa Co.. Ltd., 371 Dowd St.. 
Montreal |, p, Q.. 


PRESTO contains an amazing new chem- 
ical — ■ 'Chlorobromoraethane' ■ or "C.B.” devel- 
oped as a secret defense against fire dtiring 
the war. 


In comparing effectiveness of "C.B," in 
figliting various kinds of fires an authoritative 
testing laboratory report states: "It has been 
proved that ‘C.B.’ is about 1.5 to 6 times as 
effective as other common extinguishing agents 
on an equal weight basis.” 


I'heryone is terrified at the very thought of FIRE! 

Every year fire kills more than 11,000 people. Over 
f women and children! Civilian Defense autliorities 
e said that in the event of atomic attack regular 
) fighting forces will be fighting large fires and 
t tiie people must be equipped to take care instantly 
the little fire tiiat might .so easily become a big 
!. Most people who see Presto in action want one or 
re — ESPECIALLY WHEN THE PRICE IS ONLY 
98 EACH! 


This extra effectiveness of "C.B.” means that 
Presto can be made light and handy enough for 
even a woman or child to use. Just a twist of tiie 
knob... and flames di.sappear! "Sells on sight” to 
Civil defense workei'S, owners of homes, cars, 
stores, farms, service stations, boats, motorcycles, 
factories, offices. 

Why Large Presto Profits Are So Easy 




Sec^iet 0^ 

MENTAL CREATING 

T F you just like to dream, read no further. There 
comes a time when your fancies must be brought 
into light — and stand the test of every-day, hard 
realities. Are you one of the thousands — perhaps 
millions — whose thoughts never get beyond the 
stage of wistful w'vshing? Do you often come to 
from a daydream with the sigh, “If only I could 
bring it about — make it real?^* 

All things begin with thought — it is what fol- 
lows that may take your life out of the class of 
those who hope and dream. Thought energy, like 
anything else, can be dissipated — or it can be made 
tf "iduce actual effects. If you know how to place 
your thoughts you can stimulate the creative proc- 
esses within your mind — through them you can 
assemble things and conditions of your world into 
a happy life of accomplishment. Mental creating 
does not depend upon a magical process. It con- 
sists of knowing how to marshal your thoughts into 
a power that draws, compels and organizes your 
experiences into a worth-while design of living. 

ACCEPT THIS^^ BOOK 

Let the Rosicrucians tel! you how you may ac- 
complish these" things. The Rosicrucians (not a 
religious organization), a world- wide philosophical 
fraternity, have preserved for centuries the an- 
cients’ masterful knowledge of the functioning of 
the inner mind of man. They have taught men 
and women how to use this knowledge to recreate 
their lives. They offer you a free copy of the fas- 
cinating book, “The Mastery of Life.” It tells 
how you may recc ve this information for study 
and use. Use coupon opposite, 

■74. Rosicrucians 

(AMORC) 

SAN JOSE CAUFORNIA 



